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HE Right Honourable Licutenant-genera Aldercorn. * 
James Abercrombie, Eſq; | 
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Henry Baker, Eſq; F. R. 8. . . 5, 
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Townley Balfour, Eſq; Gent. Com. of Brazen-Noſe College, Oxford. 


Thomas Banks, Eſq; Gent. Com. of * 2 Oxford. 


Thomas Barlow, E; 1 q 

Mr. Jonathan Barnard, Merchant of 3 6 Setts. 
Doctor Barry. 
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Doctor Baylies, of Leiveſter-Fields, | e 
Joſeph Bedford, Eſq; Fa 
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"Colonel Clarke. mia nod Dinwb! 
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The Reverend Mr. Eaſton, A. M. Fellow of Chrilt's. College, e 
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The Reverend Doctor Fothergill, Fellow of Queen 's-College, Oxford. 
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Mr. William Frederick, Bookſeller at Bath, 24 fats,” e 
The Reverend David Freeman. q ' ahi 
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The Right Honourable Lord Viſcount Gage. 

The Honourable Lady Betty Germaine. 
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Sir Archibald Grant, Baronet, of Monymuſk, Þ-- ; 

Mr. Gamidge, Bookſeller of Worceſter. 

The Reverend Samuel Garbet. 

Francis Garden, Eſq; 

Robert Gardiner, Eſq; 

Mrs. Gardiner of Snow-Hill, 2 

Maſon Gerrard, Eſq; 2 ſets. 

John Gilmour, Eſq; 

Mr. James Goddarx ea. 

The Reverend Doctor . Provoſt ef Wareeter-Callege, Oxford.” 

The Reverend Mr. Graham of Netherby, 

Lewis Granom, Eſq; 

The Book-Society of Grantham, in Lincolalhis, 55 

Mr. William Grove, A. B. of Oriel-College, Oxford. 
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Her Grace the Ducheſs of Hamilton and Brandon. 423 el 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Hardwick. 
The Right Honourable and Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Hereford. 
The Right Honourable Lord Viſcount Headfort. | 
The Honourable and Reverend William Harley, Canon of Worceſter. 
The Honourable Robert Herbert. 
The Honourable George Hay, L. L. D. Dean of the Arches, and one af 
the Lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, 4 ſets. 
The Reverend Mr. Hampton, Rector of Plumpton, in Suſſex, 
Capel Hanbury, Eſq; of Pontpool, in Monmouthſhire, 2 ſets. 
William Hanbury, Eſq; 
Mr. John Hardy. 
The Reverend Mr: Hare of Beacharpton 3 in Buckinghamſhire, 
Benjamin Harene, Eſq; © 
The Reverend Mr. Harrington, Fellow of Chriſt's s College, Canbiilige 
The Reverend Mr. Harriſon, | 
John Harriſon, Eſq; 
Mr. John Harriſon, Merchant, of London. 
Mr. Thomas Hartley. 
Doctor Hay. 
William Haye, Eſq; of Greenwich. 
Doctor Hayes, Profeſſor of Muſic in the Univerſity of Oxford. 
Mr. Philip Hayes, Batchelor of Muſic in Oxford. 
William Hayward, Eſq; 
The Reverend Thomas yy of Mopkſtown. 
Andrew Heron, M. D. N 
Doctor Hiffernan. 
Doctor Hill. | | 
The Reverend Guy Hill, A. M. Vicar of Walford, in n 
Mc. George Hill, Merchant in Worceſter. 


Mr. Joſeph Hill. | 185 We 
Mr. Hockrill. _— tt 
Hugh Hogan, Eſq; | 
Mr. Holcom. 1 


| Rogers Holland, Eſq; of Lincoln's-Inn, 
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Mr. Peter Holſteyn, of Rotterdam, Ao Legia o ani miT woot 
John Home, Elſq; - 8 e | ern. ne,. 
Thomas Hopkins, Eſq; of Newland in Oloeſteſie. AN qe 
Francis Hopkins, Eſdj ; Aer nf] 41154958 A 
John Hart, Eſq; | : 3 
Gorges Edmund Howard, Eſq; | 

Mr. Alfred Howard. | 

Mrs. Huddesford of Oxford. A 


William Hudſon, Eſq; 

The Reverend Lambert Hughes, S8. T. P. | 
The Reverend William Hughes, of Worceſter Cathedral. 
The Reverend Mr. Hughes, Vicar of Radway in Warwickſhire; | 
Mr. Hugh Hughes of the Sun Fire-Office, London. | 
Thomas Hunt, Eſq; Gent. Com. of Pembroke College," Oxford. + 
Mr. John Hutchenſon, Merchant. | 
Hartley Hutchinſon, Eſq; of Peter- ſtreei, Dublin. od ene 
The Reverend Mr. Hutton, Rector of Maidſmorton, in Backioghamſhire; -/ 
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Colonel James of Worceſter. 

Charles Jenkinſon, Eſq; 1 
The Reverend Doctor Jenner, Preſident of Magdalen Callge, Oxford, 
Charles Jennings, Eſq; 5 at colt 
Lewis Innes, Eſq; | „ 
James Johnſton, Eſq; of Gray Vis. 

William Johnſtone, Eſq; | 

Colonel Daniel Jones. 
Loftus Jones, Eſq; 

Miſs Jones of Shrewſbury. 
John Morton Jordan, Eſq; 
Thomas Joye, Eſq; 5 E 
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The Honourable Major-general Keppel. 

William Kane, Eſq; of Cloutarf. e 
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Doctor William King, late gen of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, m 
John King, Eſq; 

Captain Michael Burne Knox. . | L agmoc L 

The Reverend Dr. Kyte, Student of Chriſtchurch, Oxford. Wet 5875 
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His Grace the Duke of Leeds. 

The Right Honourable Lord Leigh. 

The Right Honourable Lord Lyttelton. | | FM 

The Right Honourable Lord Longford. ceoge lr BF 

— — Lake, Eſq; 1 | 

Mrs. Land. N | 

Bennet Langton, Eſq; Po. : 

Iſaac Lavine, Eſq; Gent. Com. of St, Mary-Hall; Oxford. 


Richard Lawrenge, Eſq; Gent. Com. of St. Mary-Hall, Oxford, 
Mr. Lawſon, of Whitechapel. 


Mr. Lawton, Bookſeller of Cheſter, 12 ſs 


Michael Leigh, Eſq; 
Mrs. Julia Leſlie. | 
Henry L'Eſtrange, Eſq; of Moiſton. 
Edward Lewis, Eſq; 


Willoughby Lightburne, Eſq; 
Mr. Harcourt Lightburne, Merchant of Dublin. 
Mr. Liſter, Surgeon in Bath. 
Colonel Litchfield, 
. Mrs. Lloyd of Domgay. 
. James Logan, Eſq; 
The Reverend Mr. Lort, Fellow of Trinity-College, 


and Greek Profeſir, 


1 in the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
= The Reverend Mr. Lowry, Rector of Charlton, in Oxford . 
| The Reverend Dr. Lowth. 
\ Colonel Luſhin gton. 
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Mr. William Lynes, 
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The Right Honourable the Earl of March. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Milltown.” 

The Honourable Charles Marſham, of Chriſt Church G0 o 
Sir John Morgan, Baronet. 

Sir William Mayne, Baronet. _ ' 

Robert Mackay, Eſq; 6 ſets. a 
Madden, Eſq; | 

Mr. Madden. 

Mr. Alexander M*Mahon, Merchant. 

David Mallet, Eſq; | 

Edmund Malone, Eſq; of the Inner- Temple. 

Edmund Malone, Eſq; of the Inner- Temple. 

Mr. William Marks, Merchant of London, 

Charles Marſh, Eſq; 2 ſets, 

Peter Marſh, Eſq; of Morally. 2 TT 

Peter Marſh, Eſq; of nene | *; 10650} 30:58 38 T 
Miſs Marſh, 2 fets. 9 318 dr 
Richard Marſhall, Eſq; of Shropſhire. . y A aft 
John Martin, Eſq; of Upton, in Worceſterſhire. * Is 4 
- Captain Martin, . T oo Smet 
Edward Martin, Eſq; P * 100.1] 3:5 SH 
Mrs, Martin. | IJ 
John Maſon, Eſq; of Greenwich. | eite 
Mr. John Maſon, Vicar of Chriſt's- Church, and St, PIKE: 8. and. 

Vica? of St. Patrick's, Armagh. N at ; 
Doctor Mays, Fellow of Brazen-Noſe College, Oxford. ta? bo! | | 
Hugh Meares, Eſq; of Southwark. | | 
Mr. Merrill; Bookſeller of Cambridge, 24 ſets. LD 
Paul Methuen, Eſq; Gent. Com. of PW AP, i agen 

William Milborne, Eſq; of Any 
Charles Milborne, Eſq; . 


Sanderſon Miller, Eſq; of Radway, in Warwickſhire. 
David Moncrief, Eſq; 
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John Monro, M. D. * 
Doctor Monſay, Phyſician to Chelſca-Hoſpital. u bn 
Edward Montague, Eſq; of the Middle- Temple. | om wr 
The Reverend Mr, Mantieth, Rector of ee in Lincolatce | . 
John Moody, Eſq; | I 4 
Francis Moore, Eſq; | | 8 
Richard Moreley, Eſq; of Ridmorley, in Worceſterſhire. 
Valentine Morris, Eſq; 
- Miſs Morris of Dublin. n 
Doctor Moyſey of Bath. 
The Reverend John Mullock. 
Mr. Robert Murray, of the Sun Fire-Office, London. | 
John Mytton, Eſq; of Halſton, in Shropſhire. - boutabed 
Charles Mytton, Eſq; Gent. Com. of yer e ann. Oxford, al DAS. 
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His Excellency the Earl of Noubanbaizcd, 275 Liewenant General and 
General Governor of Ircland. 
The Right Honourable Robert Nugent. - | 
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T may appear ſomewhat ſtrange to the world, and eſpecially to 
men of taſte and learning, that ſo many poetical, hiſtorical, and 
other miſcellaneous productions of Dr. Swirr, ſhould have lain 
dormant ſuch a number of years, after the deceaſe of an Author 
ſo univerſally admired in all nations of the globe, which have. 
any ſhare of politeneſs. However, not to be over and above parti- 
cular on this occaſion ; were it of any conſequence. to relate by 
what extraordinary means theſe ſeveral Papers were reſcued from 
the injuries of time and accidents; or, to inſiſt upon ſome other 
circumſtances, which at preſent, we rather chuſe to paſs over in 
filence ; it would, perhaps, ſeem rather more aſtoniſhing, that 
ever indeed they ſhould have had the good fortune to make their 
appearance at all. It may ſuffice to obſerve, That in order to 
gratify the curioſity of the Public, we ſhall aſcertain theſe Writ- 
ings fo be genuine; although to every man of taſte and judg- 
ment they carry their own marks of authenticity. And there- 
fore, as all the original Manuſcripts, not to mention two or three 
Poems taken from the public prints, are in the Doctor's own 
hand; or, tranſcribed by his Amanuenſis, have the ſanction of 
his indorſement ; ſome few copies, for which indeed we have 
the honour to be obliged to our friends, only excepted; we ſhall 
depoſite them in the Britiſh Muſeum, provided the Governors 
will pleaſe to receive them into their collection. 
.LonDon, 
March 18, 1765. : 
Mots 
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RELATING To 


T bot Change which happened in the E Mane * 


in the Year 1710. 


— 


Written in OCTOBER, M DCC XIV, 


AVING continued, for near the ſpace of four years, 
in a good degree of confidence with the miniſtry 
then in being, although not with ſo much power as 

was believed, or at leaſt given out, by my friends-as 
well as by my enemies, eſpecially the latter, in both houſes of 
parliament : And this havin 8 happened during a very buſy pe- 
riod of negotiations abroad, and management or intrigue at 
home, I thought it might probably, ſome years hence, when 
the preſent ſcene ſhall have given place to many new ones that 
will ariſe, be an entertainment to thoſe who will have any 
perſonal regard for me or my memory, to ſet down ſome parti- 
cularities which fell under my knowledge and obſervation, 
while I was ſuppoſed, whether truly or _ to have part in the 
ſecret of affairs. 

One circumſtance I am a little ſorry for, that I was too negli- 
gent (againſt what I had always reſolved, and blamed others 
for not doing) in taking hints or journals of every thing 
material as it paſſed, whereof I omitted many that I cannot now 
recollect, although I was convinced, by a thouſand inftances, of 
the weakneſs of my memory. But, to ſay the truth the nearer 
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knowledge any man has in the affairs at Court, the leſs he 
thinks them of conſequence, or worth regarding. And thoſe 
kind of paſſages, which I have with curioſity found or ſearch- 
ed for in Memoirs, I wholly neglected when they were freely 
communicated to me from the firſt hand, or were ſuch wherein 
I acted myſelf. This I take to be one among other reaſons why 
great miniſters ſeldom give themſelves the trouble of recording 
the important parts of that adminiſtration, where they them- 
ſelves are at the head. They have extinguithed all that vanity 
which uſually poſſeſſes men during their firſt acquaintance at 
courts ; and, like the maſters of a puppet-ſhow, they deſpiſe 
thoſe motions which fill common ſpectators with wonder and 
delight. * 

8 upon frequently recollecting the courſe of affairs 
during the time I was either truſted or employed; I am deceiv- 
ed, if in hiſtory there can be found any period more full of 
paſſages, which the curious of another age would be glad to 
know the ſecret ſprings of ; or, from whence more uſeful in- 
ſtructions may be gathered for directing the conduct of thoſe, 
who ſhall hereafter have the good or 1ll fortune to be engaged 
in buſineſs of the ſtate. 

It may probably enough happen, that thoſe who ſhall at 
any time hereafter peruſe theſe papers, may think it not ſuit- 
able to the nature of them, that, upon occaſion, I ſometimes 
make mention of myſelf; who, during theſe tranſactions, and 
ever ſince, was a perſon without titles or public employment. 
But, ſince the chief leaders of the faction then out of power, 
were pleaſed in both houſes of parliament to take every oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing their malice, by mentioning me (and often 
by name) as one who was in the ſecret of all affairs, and 
without whoſe advice or privity, nothing was done, or em- 
ployment diſpoſed of, it will not, perhaps, be improper to take 
notice of ſome paſſages, wherein the public and myſelf were 
jointly concerned ; not to mention that the chief cauſe of giving 
myſelf this trouble, is to ſatisfy my particular friends; and, at 
wort. if, after the fate of manuſcripts, theſe papers ſhall, by 
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accident or indiſcretion, fall into the public view, they will 
be no more liable to cenſure than other memoirs, publiſhed for 
many years paſt, in Engliſh, French, and Italian. The period of 
time I deſign to treat on, will commence with September 1710, 
from which time, till within two months of the Queen's death, 
I was never abſent from court, except about fix weeks in 
Ireland. 

But, becauſe the great change of employments in her Ma- 
jeſty's family, as well as in the kingdom, was begun ſome 
months before, and had been thought on from the time of 
Dr. Sacheverel's trial, while I was abſent, and lived retired 
in Ireland; I ſhall endeavour to recolle&, as well as I am able, 
ſome particulars I learned from the Earl of Oxford, the Lord 
Viſcount Bolingbroke, the Lady Maſham, and Doctor Atterbury, 
who were beſt able to inform me. 

l have often with great earneſtneſs preſſed the Earl of Oxford, 
then Lord Treaſurer, and my Lady Maſham, who were the ſole 
perſons which brought about that great change, to give me a 
particular account of every circumſtance and paſſage during 
that whole tranſaction : Nor did this requeſt proceed from curi- 
oſity, or the ambition of knowing and publiſhing important 
ſecrets; but, from a fincere honeſt deſign of juſtifying the 
Queen, in the meaſures ſhe then took, and after purſued, 
againſt a load of ſcandal which would certainly be thrown on 
her memory, with ſome appearance of truth. It was eaſy to 
foreſee, even at that diſtance, that the Queen could not live 
many years; and it was ſufficiently known, what party was 
moſt in the good graces of the ſucceſſor; and, conſequently, 
what turns would be given by hiſtorians to her Majeſty's pro- 
ceedings, under a reign, where direct contrary meaſures would 
probably be taken. For inſtance, what would be more eaſy to 
a malicious pen than to charge the Queen with inconſtancy, 
weakneſs, and ingratitude, in removing and diſgracing the 
Duke of Marlborough, who had ſo many years commanded. 
her armies with victory and ſucceſs; in diſplacing ſo many 
great officers of her court and kingdom, by whoſe counſels the 
1 had 
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had in all appearance ſo proſperouſly governed; in extending 
the marks of her ſeverity and diſpleaſure towards the wife and 
daughters, as well as relations and allies, of that perſon ſhe 
had ſo long employed and ſo highly truſted; and all this by 
the private intrigues of a woman of her bed-chamber, in con- 
cert with an artful man, who might be ſuppoſed to have 
acted that bold part only from a motive of revenge upon the 
loſs of his employments, or of ambition to come again into 
1 | 

Theſe were ſome of the arguments Loften made uſe of with 
great freedom, both to the Earl of Oxford and my Lady Maſham, 
to incite them to furniſh me with materials for a fair account 
of that great tranſaction, to which they always ſeemed as well 
diſpoſed as myſelf. My Lady Maſham did likewiſe aſſure me, 
that ſhe had frequently informed the Queen of my requeſt, 
which her Majeſty thought very reaſonable, and did appear 
upon all occaſions as deſirous of preſerving reputation with ou 
terity, as might juſtly become a great Prince to be. 

But, that incurable diſeaſe, either of negligence or procraſti- 
nation, which influenced every action both of the Queen and 
the Earl of Oxford, did in ſome ſort infect every one who had 
credit or buſineſs in court: For, after ſoliciting near four years, 
to obtain a point of ſo great importance to the Queen and her 
ſervants, from whence I could propoſe nothing but trouble, ma- 
lice, and envy to myſelf, it was perpetually put off. 

The ſcheme I offered was to write her Majeſty's reign ; and, 
that this work might not look officious or affected, I was ready 
to accept the hiſtoriographer's place, although of inconſider- 
-able value, and of which I might be ſure to be deprived upon 
the Queen's death. 

This negligence in the Queen, the Earl of Oxford, and my 
Lady Maſham, is the cauſe that I can give but an imperfect ac- 
count of the firſt ſprings of that great change at court, af- 
ter the trial of Doctor Sacheverel, my memory not ſerving me 
to retain all the facts related to me; but what I wee 
{ ſhall here ſet down. 
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There was not, perhaps, in all England, a perſon who un- 
derſtood more artificially to diſguiſe her paſſions than the late 
Queen. Upon her firſt coming to the throne, the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough had loſt all favour with her, as her Majeſty hath 
often acknowledged to thoſe who have told it me. That Lady 
had 1ong preſerved an aſcendant over her Miſtreſs, while ſhe was 
Princeſs, which her Majeſty, when ſhe came to the exown, had 
neither patience to bear, nor ſpirit to ſubque. This Princeſs 
was ſo exact an obſerver of forms, that ſhe ſeemed to have 
made it her ſtudy, and would often deſcend ſo low, as to ob- 
ſerve, in her domeſticks of either ſex, who came in her pre- 
ſence, whether a ruffle, a periwig, or the lining of a coat, were 
unſuitable at certain times. The Ducheſs, on the other fide, 
who had been uſed to great familiarities, could not take it into 
her head, that any change of ſtation ſhould put her upon chang- 
ing her behaviour, the continuance of which was the more 
offenſive to her Majeſty, whoſe other ſervants, of the greateſt 
quality, did then treat her with the utmoſt reſpect. 

The Earl of 'Godolphin held in favour about three years 
longer, and then declined, although he kept his office till the 
general change. I have heard ſeveral reaſons given for her 
Majeſty's early diſguſt againſt that Lord. The Ducheſs, who had 
long been his friend, often prevailed on him to ſolicit the 
Queen upon thmgs very unacceptable to her, which her Ma- 
jeſty liked the worſe, as knowing from whence they originally 
came ; and his Lordſhip, although he endeavoured to be as 
reſpectful as his nature would permit him, was, upon all occa- 
ſions, much too arbitrary and obtruding. OE 

To the Duke of Marlborough ſhe was wholly indifferent 
(as her nature in general prompted her to be), until his reſtleſs, 
impatient behaviour had turned her againft him. 11 
The Queen had not a ſtock of amity to ſerve above one 
object at a time; and further than a bare good or ill opinion, 
which ſhe ſoon contracted and changed, and very often upon 
light grounds, ſhe could hardly be ſaid either; to love or to 
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hate any body. She grew ſo jealous upon the change of her 
ſervants, that often out of fear of being impoſed upon, by 
an over-caution, ſhe would impoſe upon herſelf; ſhe took 
a delight in refufing thoſe who were thought to have greateſt 
power with her, even in the moſt reaſonable things, and fuch 
as were neceſſary for her ſervice; nor would let them be 
done till the fell into the humour of it herſelf. 

Upon the grounds I have already related, her Majeſty had 
gradually conceived a moſt rooted averſion from the Duke and 
Ducheſs of Marlborough, and the Earl of Godolphin ; which 
ſpread, in time, through all their allies and relations, particu- 
larly to the Earl of Hertford, whoſe ungovernable temper had 
made him fail in his perſonal reſpects to her Majeſty. 

This I take to have been the principal ground of the Queen's 
reſolutions to make a change of ſome officers both in her fa- 


mily and kingdom; and that theſe reſolutions did not proceed 


from any real apprehenſion ſhe had of danger to the church 
or monarchy, For, although ſhe had been ſtrictly educated in 
the former, and very much approved its doctrine and diſci- 
pline, yet ſhe was not ſo ready to foreſee any attempts againſt 
it by the party then preſiding. But, the fears that moſt influ- 
enced her, were ſuch as concerned her own power and prero- 
gative, which thoſe neareſt about her were making daily 
encroachments upon, by their undutiful behaviour and unrea- 
ſonable demands. 

The deportment of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, while the 
Prince lay expiring, was of ſuch a nature, that the Queen, then 
in the heights of grief, was not able to bear it; but, with 
marks of diſpleaſure in her countenance, ſhe ordered the Du- 
cheſs to withdraw, and ſend Mrs. Maſham to her. 

1 forgot to relate an affair that happened, as I remember, 
about a twelvemonth before Prince George's death. This Prince 
had long conceived an incurable averſion from that party, and 
was reſolved to uſe his utmoſt credit with the Queen, his wife, 
to get rid of them. There fell out an incident which ſeemed 
to favour this attempt; for the Queen, reſolving to beſtow a 
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regiment upon Mr. Hill, brother to Mrs. Maſham, ſignified her 
pleaſure to the Duke of Marlborough; who, in a manner not 
very dutiful, refuſed his conſent, and retired in anger to the 
country. After ſome heats, the regiment was given to a third 
perſon: But the Queen reſented this matter ſo highly, which ſhe 
thought had been promoted by the Earl of Godolphin, that ſhe- 
reſolved immediately to remove the latter. I was told, and 
it was then generally reported, that Mr. St. John carried a 
letter from her Majeſty to the Duke of Marlborough, ſigni- 
fying her reſolutions to take the ſtaff from the Earl of Go-- 
dolphin, and that ſhe expected his Grace's compliance; to 
which the Duke returned a very humble anſwer. I cannot 
engage for this paſſage, it having never come into my head to 
aſk Mr. St. John about it: But, the account Mr. Harley and he 
gave me, was, That the Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of 
Godolphin had concerted with them upon a moderating 
ſcheme, wherein ſome of both parties ſhould be employed, 

but with a more favourable aſpect towards the church: That 
2 meeting was appointed for compleating this work: That, in 
the mean-time, the Duke and Ducheſs of Marlborough, and 
the Earl of Godolphin, were ſecretly uſing their utmoſt efforts: 
with the Queen to turn Mr. Harley, (who was then Secretary 
of State) and all his friends, out of their employments: That: 
the Queen, on the other fide, who had a great opinion of Mr. 
Harley's integrity and abilities, would not conſent, and was: 
determined to remove the Earl of Godolphin. This was not 
above a month before the ſeaſon of the year when the Duke 
of Marlborough was to embark for Flanders; and, the very 
night in which Mr. Harley and his friends had appointed to meet 
his Grace and the Earl of Godolphin, George Churchill the 
Duke's brother, who was in good credit with the Prince, told 
his Highneſs, that the Duke was firmly determined to lay down 
his command, if the Earl of Godolphin went out, or Mr. 
Harley and his friends ſuffered to continue in. The Prince, 
thus intimidated by Churchill, reported the matter to the 
Queen; and the time and fervice preſſing, her Majeſty was 
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unwillingly forced to yield. The two great Lords failed the 
appointment; and, the next morning, the Duke at his levee 
ſaid aloud in a careleſs manner, to thoſe who ſtood round him, 
That Mr. Harley was turned out. * 

Upon the Prince's death, November 1708, the two great Lords 
ſo often mentioned, who had been for ſome years united with 
the Low- church party, and had long engaged to take them in- 
to power, were now in a capacity to make good their promiſes, 
which his Highneſs had ever moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed. The 
Lord Sommers was made preſident of the council, the Earl of 
Wharton Lieutenant of Ireland, and ſome others of the ſame 
ſtamp were put into conſiderable poſts, 

It ſhould ſeem to me, that the Duke and Earl x were not very 
willingly drawn to impart ſo much power to thoſe of that party, 
who. expected theſe removals for ſome-years before, and were 
always put off upon pretence of the Prince's unwillingneſs, to 
have them employed. And I remember, ſome months before 
his Highneſs's death, my Lord Sommers, who is a perſon of re- 
ſerve enough, complained to me with great freedom of the 
ingratitude of the Duke and Earl, who, after the ſervice he and 
his friends had done them in making the Union, would hardly 
treat them with common civility. Neither ſhall I ever forget, 
that he readily owned to me, that the Union was of no other 
' ſervice to the nation, than by giving a remedy to that evil, 
which my Lord Godolphin had brought upon us, by perſuading 
the Queen to paſs the Scotch att of ſecurity. Int. to return from 
this digreſſion. 

Upon the admiſſion of theſe men into employments, the 
court ſoon ran into extremity of Low- church meaſures; and al- 
though, in the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Harley, Sir Simon Har- 
court, Mr. St. John, and ſome others, made great and bold 
ſtands in defence of the conſtitution, yet they were always 
borne down by a majority. 

It was, I think, during this period of time that the Duke of 
Marlborough, whether by a motive of ambition, or. a love 
of money, or by the raſh counſels of his wife the Ducheſs, 


made 
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made that bold attempt of deſiring the Queen to give him a 
commiſſion to be general for life. Her Majeſty's anſwer was, 
That ſhe would take time to confider it; and, in the mean- 
while, the Duke adviſed with the Lord Cowper, then Chan- 
cellor, about the form in which the commiſſion ſhould be 
drawn. The Chancellor, very much to his honour, endea- 
voured to diſſuade the Duke from engaging in ſo dangerous an 
affair; and proteſted he would never oo the great ſeal to ſuch 
a commiſſion. | 

But the Queen was highly alarmed at this extraordinary 
proceeding in the Duke, and talked to a perſon whom ſhe had 
then taken into confidence, as if ſhe apprehended an attempt 
upon the crown. The Duke of Argyle, and one or two more 
Lords, were (as J have been told) in a very private manner 
brought to the Queen. This Duke was under great obligations 
to the Duke of Marlborough, who had placed him in a high 
ſtation in the army, preferred many of his friends, and procured 
him the garter. But, his unquiet and ambitious ſpirit, nevet 
eaſy while there was any one above him, made him, upon ſome 
trifling reſentments, conceive an inveterate hatred againſt: his 
general. When he was conſulted what courſe ſhould be taken 
upon the Duke of Marlborough's requeſt to be general tor life; 
and whether any danger might be apprehended from the refu- 
ſal; I was told, he ſuddenly anſwered; That her Majeſty need 
not be in pain; for, he would undertake, whenever the com- 
manded, to ſeize che Duke at the head of his troops, and n 
him away either dead or alive. R 

About this time happened the famous rial of Dr. Sacheverel, 
which aroſe from a fooliſh paſſionate pique of the Earl of 
Godolphin, whom this divine was ſuppoſed, in a ſermon, to 
have reflected on under the name of Volpone, as my Lord 
Sommers, a few months after, confefſed to me; and; at the 
ſame time, that he had earneftly, and in vain endeavoured, to 
diſſuade the Earl from that attempt. However, the impeach- 


ment went on in the form and manner which every body 
Vol. VII. G 8 
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knows, and therefore there need not be any thing ſaid of it 
here. 

Mr. Harley, who came up to town during the time of the im- 
peachment, was, by the intervention of Mrs. Maſham, privately 
brought to the Queen, and, in ſome meetings, eaſily convinced 


her Majeſty of the diſpoſitions of her people, as they appeared 


in the courſe of that trial in favour of the church, and againſt 
the meaſures of thoſe in her ſervice. It was not without a good 
deal of difficulty, that Mr. Harley was able to procure this 
private acceſs to the Queen, the Ducheſs of Marlborough, by 
her emiſſaries, watching all the avenues to the back-ſtairs, and 
upon all occaſions diſcovering: their jealouſy of him; whereof 
he told me a paſlage, no. otherways worth' relating, than as it 


gives an idea of an inſolent, jealous miniſter, who would 


wholly engroſs the power and favour of his Sovereign. Mr. 
Harley, upon his removal from the ſecretary's office, by the 
intrigues of the Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of Godol- 
phin, as I have above related, going out of town, was met by 
the latter of theſe two Lords near Kenſington-gate. The Earl, 
in a high fit of jealouſy, goes immediately to the Queen, re- 
proaches her for privately ſeeing Mr. Harley, and was hardly 
ſo civil to be convinced 1 25 MING 8 ua rn 

tions to the contrary. - 

Theſe ſuſpicions, I ſay, * it hard for het Majeſty and Mr. 
Harley to have private interviews; neither had he made uſe of 
the opportunities he met with to open himſeif fo; much to her, 
as ſhe ſeemed to expect, and deſired; although Mrs: Maſham, 
in right of her ſtation in the bed-chamber, had taken all 
proper occaſions of purſuing what Mr. Harley had begun. In 
this critical juncture, the Queen, hemmed in, and as it were 
impriſoned, by the Ducheſs of Marlborough and her creatures, 
was at a loſs how to proceed. One evening a letter was brought 
to Mr. Harley, all dirty, and by the hand of a very ordinary 
meſſenger; he read the ſuperſcription, and faw it was the 
Queen's writing; he ſent for the meſſenger, who ſaid, he knew 
not whence the letter came, but that it was delivered him by 
an 
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an -under-gardener, P forget” whether of Hamipton-Court-or 
Kenſington. The letter mentioned the difficulties her Majeſty 
was under, blaming him for not ſpeaking with more freedom, 
and more particularly; and defiring his afliftance. With this 
encouragement he went more frequently,” although ſtill as 
private as poſſible, to the back: ſtairs; and from that time began 
to have entire credit with the Queen. He then told her of the 
dangers to her crown as well as to the church and 
itſelf, from the councils and actions of ſome of her ſervants: 
That ſhe ought gradually to leſſen the exorbitant power of 
the Duke and Ducheſs of Marlborough, and the Earl of Godol- 
phin, by taking the diſpofition of employments into her om 
hands: That it did not become her to be a ſlave to a party; hut 
to reward thoſe who may deſerve by their duty and loyalty, 
whether they were ſuch as were called of the High- church or 
Low- church. In ſhort, whatever views he had then in his on 
breaſt; or, how far ſoever he intended to proceed, the turn of 
his whole diſcourſe was intended, in appearance, only to put 
the Queen upon what they called a moderating ſcheme; which 
however made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon her, that when 
this miniſter, led by the neceſſity of affairs, the general diſpo- 
ſition of the people, and probably by his own inclinations, put 
her Majeſty upon going greater lengths than ſhe had firſt in- 
tended, it put him upon innumerable difficulties, and ſome 
inſuperable; as we ſhall ſee in the progreſs of this change. 
Her Majeſty, purſuant to Mr. Harley's advice, reſolved to diſ- 
poſe of the firſt great employment that fell, according to her 
own pleaſure, without confulting any of her miniſters. To 
put this in execution, an opportunity ſoon happened by the 
death of the Earl of Eſſex, whereby the lieutenancy of the 
Tower became vacant, It was agreed between the Queen 
and Mr. Harley, that the Earl Rivers ſhould go immediately to 
the Duke of Marlborough, and defire his Grace's good offices 
with the Queen, to procure him that poſt. The Earl went 
accordmgly, was received with abundance - of profeſſions of 
kindneſs by the * who faid the lieutenancy of the Tower 
C 2 was 
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5 was not worth his Lordſhip's acceptance, and defired him to 
= think of ſomething elſe. The Earl ſtill inſiſted, and the Duke 
| ſtil} continued to put him off; at length Lord Rivers defired 
his Grace's conſent to let him go himſelf and beg this favour of 
Ul the Queen, and hoped he might tell her Majeſty, his Grace 
i had no objection: to him. All this the Duke readily agreed 
= to, as a matter of no conſequence. / The Earl went to the Queen, 
Wu who immediately gave orders for his commiſſion. He had 
not long left the Queen's preſence, when the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, ſuſpecting nothing that would happen, went to the 
Queen, told her the lieutenancy of the Tower falling void 
by the death of the Earl of Eſſex, he hoped her Majeſty would 
beftow it upon the Duke of Northumberland, and give the Ox- 
ford · regiment, then commanded by that Duke, to the Earl af 
Hertford. The Queen ſaid, he was come too late; that ſhe 
had already granted the lieutenancy to Earl Rivers, who had 
told her that he the Duke] had no ebjection to him. The Duke, 
much ſurprized at this new manner of treatment, and making 
complaints in her ogy 8 preſence, Was, however forced to 
ſubmit. ir e 
Ihe Queen went on 1 flow. degrees, Not to mention ue 
| changes of leſſer moment, the Duke of Kent was forced to com- 
pound for his, chamberlain's ſtaff, which was given to the 
Duke of Shrewſbury, while the Earl of Godolphin was out of. 
town, I think at Newmarket: His Lordſhip, on the firſt news, 
came immediately up to court; but the thing was done, and 
he made as good a countenance to the Duke of Shrewſbury as. 
he was capable of. The circumſtances of the Earl of Sunder- 
land's removal, and the reaſons alledged, are known enough. 
His ungovernable temper had. overſwayed him to fail in his re- 
ſpects to her Majeſty's perſon. 

Mean- time both parties ſtood at gaze, not knowing: to what 
theſe ſteps. would lead, or where they would end. The Earl 
of Wharton, then in Ireland, being deceived by various intelli- 
gence from hence, endeavoured to hide his uneaſineſs as well as 


he could. Some of his ſanguine correſpondents had ſent him 
| | 9 word, 
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word, that the Queen began to ſtop her hand, and the church- 
party to deſpond. At the ſame time, the Duke of Shrewſbury 
happened to ſend him a letter filled with great expreſſions of 
civility: -The Earl was ſo weak, upon; raking tons to cry out, 
before two or three ſtanders-by, Damn him, he is making 
fair weather with me; but, by G-d, I will have his head.“ 
But theſe ſhort hopes were ſoon blaſted, by taking the Trea- 
furer's ſtaff from the. Earl of Godolphin ; which was done in a 
manner not very gracious, her Majeſty ſending him a letter, by 
a very ordinary meſſenger, commanding him to break it. The 
Treaſury was immediately put into commiſſion, with Earl Paw- 
let at the head; but Mr. Harley, who was one of the number, 
and at the ſame time made Chancellor of. the Exchequer, was 
already ſuppoſed to prefide behind the curtain. 
Upon the fall of that great miniſter and favourite, that a 
became diſpirited, and ſeemed to expect the worſt that 
could follow. The Earl of Wharton immediately deſired, and 
obtained leave, to come for England, leaving that kingdom, 
where he had behaved hunſelf with the utmoſt. profligate- 
neſs, injuſtice, arbitrary proceedings, and corruption, with the 
hatred and deteſtation of all good men, even of his own: party. 
And here, becauſe my coming into the knowledge of the 
new miniſtry began about this time, I muſt digreſs a little, to 
relate ſome circumſtances previous to it. 
Although I had been for many years before no ſtranger to the 
court, and had made the nature of government a great part 
of my ſtudy, yet I had dealt very little with. politics, either 
in writing or acting, until about a. year before the late King 
William's death ; when, returning with the Earl of Berkeley 
from Ireland, and falling upon the ſubje& of the five great 
Lords, who were then impeached for high crimes and miſde- 
meanors, by the Houſe of Commons, I happened to fay, that the 
fame manner of proceeding, at leaſt as it appeared to me from 
the news we received of it in Ireland, had ruined the liberties 
of Athens and Rome, and that it might be eaſy to prove it from 
hiſtory. Soon after I went to London; and, in a a few weeks, 
__ drew 
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drew up a diſcourſe, under the title of The Contefts and Diſſentions 


of the Nobles and Commons in Athens and Rome, with the Conſequences 


they had upon both thoſe States. This diſcourſe I ſent very private- 


ly to the preſs, with the ſtricteſt injunctions to conceal the 
author, and returned immediately to my reſidence in Ireland. 
The book was greedily bought, and read; and charged ſome 
time upon my Lord Sommers, and ſome time upon the Biſhop 


of Saliſbury ; the latter of whom told me afterwards, that he 


was forced to diſown it in a very public manner, for fear or 
an impeachment, wherewith he was threatened *. | 

-* Returning next year for England, and hearing of the great 
approbation this piece had received, (which was the firſt I ever 
printed ) I muſt confeſs, the vanity of a young man prevailed 
with me, to let myſelf be known for the author: Upon which 


my Lords Sommers and Hallifax, as well as the Bifhop above 


mentioned, defired my acquaintance, with great marks of eſteem 
and profeſſions of kindneſs : Not to mention the Earl of Sunder- 
land, who had been of my old acquaintance. They lamented 
that they were not able to ſerve me ſince the death of the King, 
and were very liberal in promiſing me the greateſt prefer- 
ments I could hope for, if ever it came in their power. I ſoon 


grew domeſtic with Lord Hallifax, and was as often with Lord 


Sommers, as the formality of his nature (the only unconverſable 8 
fault he had) made it agreeable to me. | 

lt was then TI began to trouble myſelf with the difference 
den the principles of Whig and Tory; having formerly em- 


ployed myſelf in other, and, I think, much better ſpeculations. 


' NON Often. * this bande with Lord Sommers; told him, 


E vie Sollte E upon the Life, Writings, and Character of Dr. Jonathan Swiſt, 
chap, vi. p. 121. where there is a droll, pleaſant dialogue, between Dr. Swift and Biſhop 
Sheridan, relating to this famous Trad. 


+ Meaning the firſt political piece he had ever printed : otherwiſe i it is not true. For, 


the Tale of a Tub, and the Battle of the Books, were printed in or about the year 1697. 


Or, perhaps, Doctor Swiſt, having not thought proper to acknowledge himſelf the author 
of thoſe pieces, imagined he had a right to ſay, this diſcourſe was the firſt he had ever 
printed; two or three poems, in the Athenian Oracle, which were * when he was a 
very young man, being not worth his remembrance, 


8 that, 
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that, having been long converſant with the Greek and Roman 
authors, and therefore a lover of liberty, I found myſelf muck 
inclined to be what they called a Whig in pohtics ; and thar, 
beſides, I thought it impoſſible, upon any other principle, to 
defend or ſubmit to the Revolution: But, as to religion, I con- 
feſſed myſelf to be an High-churchman, and that I did not con- 
ceive how any one, who wore the habit of a clergyman, could 
be otherwiſe : That I had obſerved very well with what inſolence 
and haughtineſs ſome Lords of the High-church party treated 
not only their own chaplains, but all other clergymen what- 
ſoever, and thought this was ſufficiently recompenſed by their 
profeſſions of zeal to the church: That I had hkewiſe obſerv- 
ed how the Whig Lords took a direct contrary meafure, treated 
the perſons of particular clergymen with great curtefy, but 
ſhewed much ill-will and contempt for the order in general: 
That I knew it was neceflary for their party, to make their bot- 
tom as wide as they could, by taking all denominations'of Pro- 
teſtants to be members of their body: That I would not en- 
ter into the mutual reproaches made by the violent men on 
either ſide; but, that the connivance, or encouragement, given 
by the Whigs to thoſe writers of pamphlets, who reflected up- 
on che whole body of the clergy, without any exception, would 
unite the church, as one man, to oppoſe them: And, that 1 
doubted his Lordſhip's friends did not confider the conſequence 
of this. My Lord Sommers, in appearance, entered very warm- 
ly into the ſame opinion, and faid very much of the etidea- 
vours he had often uſed to redreſs that eyil I complained of. 
This his Lordſhip, as well as my Lord Hallifax, (to nd I have 
talked in the ſame manner) can very well remember: And 
1 have indeed been told by an honourable gentleman of the 
fame party; that both their Lordſhips, about tlie time of Lord 
Godolphin's removal, did upon occaliort call to mind what I hat 
ſaid to them five years before. 

In my journeys to England ' continued Upon the ſame foot 
of acquaintance with the two; Lords laſt mentioned, until the 
time of Prince George's death,” when the Queen, who, as is 

before: 
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before related, had for ſome years favoured that party, now 
made. Lord Sommers Preſident of the Council, and the Earl 
of Wharton Lieutenant of Ireland. Being then in London, I re- 
ceived letters from ſome Biſhops of Ireland, to follicit the Earl 
of Wharton about the remittal of the firſt-fruits and tenths to 
the clergy there, which the Queen had long promiſed, and 
wherein I had been employed before, with ſome hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs from the Earl of Godolpkin. It was the firſt time I ever 
was in company with the Earl of Wharton; he received me with 
ſufficient coldneſs, and anſwered the requeſt 1 made in behalf 
of the clergy with very poor and lame excuſes, which amount- 
ed to a refuſal. I complained of this uſage to Lord Sommers, 
who would needs bring us together to his houſe, and preſent 
me to him ; where he recewed me as drily as before. 

It was every body's opinion, that the Earl of Wharton would 
endeavour, when he went to Ireland, to take off the Teſt, as a 
ſtep to have it taken off here: Upon which I drew up and printed 
2 pamphlet, by way of a letter from a member of parliament 
here, ſhewing the danger to the church by ſuch an intent. 


Although I took all care to be private, yet the Lieutenant's 


chaplain, and ſome others, gueſſed me to be the author, and 
told his Excellency their ſuſpicions; whereupon I ſaw him no 
more until I went to Ireland. At my taking leave of Lord Som- 
mers, he deſired I would carry a letter from him to the Earl 
of Wharton, which I abſolutely refuſed; yet he ordered it to 
be left at my lodgings. I Raid ſome months in Leiceſterſhire 
went to Ireland ; and, immediately upon my landing, retired 
to my country-pariſh, without ſeeing the Lieutenant, or any 
other perſon; reſolving to ſend him Lord Sommers's letter by 
the poſt. But, being called up to town, by the inceſſant entrea- 
nes of my friends, I went and delivered my letter, and im- 
mediately withdrew. During the greateſt part of his govern- 
ment, I lived in the country, ſaw the Lieutenant very ſeldom 
when I came to town, nor ever entered into the leaſt degree of 
confidence with Him, or his friends, except his ſecretary Mr. Ad- 
diſon, who had been my old and intimate acquaintance. - 


Upon 
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Upon che news of great changes here, he affected very much 
to careſs me, which I underſtood well enough to have been an 
old practice with him, in order to render men odious to the 
church-ꝓarty. 

I mentioned theſe n e as it will be eaſily 
judged, for ſome reaſons that are purely perſonal to myſelf; it 
having been objected by ſeveral of thoſe poor pamphleteers, 
who have blotted ſo much paper to ſhew their malice againſt 
me, that I was a favourer of the low- party. Whereas it hath 
been manifeſt to all men, that, during the higheſt: dominion 
of that faction, I had publiſhed ſeveral tracts in oppoſition to the 
meaſures then taken: For inſtance, A Project for the Reforma- 
tion of Manners, in a letter to the Counteſs of Berkeley; The 

Sentiments of a Church-of- England man; an Argument againſt 
aboliſhing Chriſtianity; and, laſtly, a Letter to a Member of Par- 
liament againſt taking off the Teſt in Ireland, which I have al- 
ready mentioned to have been publiſhed at the time the Earl of 
Wharton was ſetting out to his government of that Kingdom. 
But thoſe who are loud and violent in coffee-houſes,: although 
generally they do a cauſe more hurt than good, yet will ſeldom 
allow any other merit; and it is not to ſuch as theſe that 'Tat- 
tempt to vindicate myſelf. "7 

About the end of Auguſt 1710, I went 7 England, at the de- 
ſire and by the appointment of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops of 
that Kingdom; under whoſe hands I had a commiſſion to ſoli- 
cite, in conjunction with two Biſhops who were then in Lon- 
don, the firſt- fruits and twentieths to the clergy, which had been 
many years ſolicited in vain. Upon my arrival in town, I 
found the two Biſhops were gone into the country; where- 
upon I got myſelf introduced to Mr. Harley, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and acted as firſt miniſter. He 
received me with great kindneſs; told me, that he and his 
friends had long expected my arrival; and, upon ſhewing my 
commiſſion, immediately undertook. to perform it, which he 
accordingly did in leſs than three weeks, having ſettled it at five 


meetings with the Queen, according to a ſcheme J offered him, 
Vol. VIII. D „ and 
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and got me the Queen's promiſe for a further and more im- 
portant favour to the clergy of Ireland; which the Biſhops 
there, deceived by miſinformation, not worth mentioning in this 
Paper, prevented me from bringing to a good iſſue. 

When the affair of the firſt-fruits was fully diſpatched, I re- 
runed my humble thanks to Mr. Harley, in the name of the 
. clergy of Ireland, and of my own, and offered to take my 
leave, as intending immediately to return to that kingdom. Mr. 
Harley told me, he and his friends knew very well what uſeful 
things I had written againſt the principles of the late diſcard- 
ed faction; and, that my perſonal eſteem for ſeveral among 
them, would not make me a favourer of their cauſe : That 
there was now entirely a new ſcene : That the Queen was re- 
ſolved to employ. none but thoſe who were friends to the con- 
ſtitution of church and ſtate: That their great difficulty lay in 
the want of ſome. good pen, to keep up the ſpirit raiſed in the 
people, to aſſert the principles, and juſtify the proceedings of 
the new miniſters. * Upon that ſubject he fell into ſome perſonal civi- 
lities, which will not become me to repeat. He added, That this pro- 
vince was in the hands of ſeveral perſons, among whom ſome 
were too buſy, and others too idle to purſue it; and concluded, 
that it ſhould be his particular care, to eſtabliſh me here in Eng- 
land, and nt me to the Queen as a perſon they could not 
be without. 

_ I promiſed to do my aides; in that way, for ſome few 
months; to which he replied, He expected no more; and that he 
had other and greater occaſions for me. 

Upon the rife of this miniſtry, the principal perſons in power 
thought it neceſſary, that ſome weekly paper ſhould be publiſh- 
ed, with juſt reflections upon former proceedings, and defend- 
ing the preſent meaſures of her Majeſty. This was begun 
about the time of the Lord Godolphin's removal, under the 
name of the Examiner. About a dozen of theſe papers, written 
with much ſpirit and Por a ſome by Mr. Secretary St. 


* Theſe words printed in Italicks are in the original eraſed, perhaps to avoid the imputa- 
tion of vanity. 
John, 
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John, ſince Lord Bolingbroke; others by Dr. Atterbury, ſince 
Biſhop of Rocheſter; and others again by Mr. Prior, Doctor 
Freind, &c; were publiſhed wick great applauſe. But thefe 
gentlemen, grown weary of the work, or otherways employed, 
the determination was, that I 5 continue it, which I did 
accordingly about eight months. my ſtile being ſoon 
diſcovered, and having contracted a en number of enemies, 
Tlet it fall into other Hands, who! held” it up in lot ſome manner 
uritil her Majeſty's Death. 1 ö 

It was Mr. Harley's "IM every Saturday, that dur; or five 
of his moſt intimate friends, among thoſe he had taken in 
upon the great change made at court, ſhould dine at his houſe; 
and, after about two months acquaintance,” I had the honour 
always to be one of the number. This company, at firſt, con- 
ſiſted — of the Lord-keeper Harcourt, the Earl Rivers, the 
Earl of Peterborow, Mr. Secretary St. John, and' myſelf: And 
Here, after dinner, they uſed to diſcourſe, and ſettle matters of 
great importance. Several other Lords were afterwards, by de- 
grees, admitted; as, the Dukes of Ormond, Shrewſbury, and 
Argyle; the Earls of erer 4 Dartmouth, and P—t; the Lord 
B-—y, &c. Theſe meetings were always continued, except when 
the Queen was at Windſor; but, as they grew more numerous, 
became of leſs conſequence ; and ended only in drinking and 
general converſation; of which I may, perhaps, have occafion 
to ſpeak hereafter. 

My early appearance at theſe meetings, which many thought 
to be of greater conſequence than really they were, could not 
be concealed, although I uſed all my endeavours to that pur- 
poſe. This gave the occaſion to ſome great men, who thought 
me already in the ſecret, to complain to me of the ſuſpicions 
entertained by many of our friends in relation to Mr. Harley, 
even before he was Lord Treaſurer; ſo early were ſown thoſe 
ſeeds of diſcontent, which afterwards grew up ſo high. The 
cauſe of their complaint was, That ſo great a number of 
the adverſe party continued in employment; and ſome, particu- 
larly the Duke of Somerſet and Earl of Cholmondely, in great 
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ſtations at court. They could not believe Mr. Harley was in 
earneſt; but, that he deſigned to conftitute a motly compre- 
. henfive adminiſtration, - which they ſaid the kingdom would 
never endure. | I was once invited to a meeting of ſome lords 
and gentlemen, where theſe grievances were at large related 
to me, with an earneſt deſire that I would repreſent them in the 
moſt reſpectful manner to Mr. Harley, upon a ſuppoſition that 
I was in high credit with him. I excuſed -myſelf from ſuch 
an office upon the newneſs of my acquaintance with Mr. 
Harley; however, I repreſented the matter fairly to him; 
againſt which he argued a good deal, from the general 
reaſons of politicians; the neceſſity of keeping men in hopes, 
the danger of diſobliging thoſe who muſt remain unprovided 
For, and the like uſual topicks among ſtateſmen. But, there 
was a ſecret in this matter which neither I, nor indeed any 
of his moſt intimate friends, were then appriſed of; neither 
did he, at that time, enter with me further than to aſſure me 
very ſolemnly, That no perſon ſhould have the ſmalleſt em- 
ployment, either civil or military, whoſe principles were not 
firm for the church and monarchy. 

However, theſe over-moderate proceedings in the court gave 
riſe to a party in the Houſe of Commons, which appeared under 
the name of the October- club; a fantaſtic appellation, found 
out to diſtinguiſh a number of country gentlemen, and their 
adherents, who profeſſed in the greateſt degree what was cal- 
led the High-church principle. They grew in number to almoſt 
a third part of the Houſe, held their meetings at certain times 
and places, and there concerted what meaſures they were to 
take in parliament. They profeſſed their jealouſy of the court 

and miniſtry; declared, upon all occaſions, their defire of a 
more general change, as well as of a ſtrict enquiry into former 
miſmanagement; and ſeemed to expect, that thoſe in power 
ſhould openly avow the old principles in church and ftate. I 
was then of opinion, and ſtill continue ſo, that if this body of 
men could have remained ſome time united, they would have 
put the crown under a neceſſity of acting in a more ſteady and 

ſtrenuous 
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ſtrenuous manner. But Mr. Harley, who beſt knew the dif- 
ſition of the Queen, was forced to break their meaſures; 
which he did by that very obvious contrivance of dividing them 
among themſelves, and rendering them jealous of each other. 
The miniſters gave every where out, that the October-club 
were their friends, and acted by their directions; to confirm 
which Mr. Secretary St. John and Mr. B, afterwards Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, publicly dined with them at one 
of their meetings. Thus were eluded all- the conſequences of 
that aſſembly ; although a remnant of them, who conceived 
themſelves betrayed by the reſt, did afterwards. meet under the 

denomination of the March club, but without any effect. 
Ihe parliament, which then roſe, had been choſen without 
any endeavours from the court, to ſecure elections; neither, as I 
remember, were any of the lieutenancies changed throughout 
the kingdom. For, the trial of Doctor Sacheverel had raiſed, or 
diſcovered, ſuch a ſpirit in all parts, that the miniſters could 
very ſafely leave the electors to themſelves, and hereby gain a 
reputation of acting by a free parliament. Let this proceeding 
was, by ſome refiners of both parties, numbered among the 
ſtrains of Mr. Harley's politicks, who was ſaid to avoid an over- 
great majority, which is apt to be unruly, and not enough un- 
der the management of a miniſtry. But, from the ſmall experi- 
ence I have of courts, I have ever found refinements to be the 
worſt ſort of all conjectures; and from this one occaſion I take 
leave to obſerve, That of ſome hundreds of facts, for the real 
truth of which I can account, I never yet knew any refiner. to 
be once in the right. I have already told, that the true reaſon 
why the court did not interpoſe in matter of elections, was 
becauſe they thought themſelves ſure of a majority, and there- 
fore could acquire reputation at a cheap rate. Beſides it. after- 
wards appeared upon ſome exigencies, which the court had 
much at heart, that they were more than once like to fail for 
want of numbers. Mr. Harley, in order to give. credit. to his 
adminiſtration, reſolved upon two very important points; firſt, 
to ſecure the unprovided debts of the nation; and, ſecondly, to 
put 
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put an end to the war. Of the methods he took to compaſs 
both thoſe ends, I have treated at large in another work: I thall 
only obſerve, that while he was preparing to open to the 
Houſe of Commons his ſcheme for ſecuring the public debts, 
he was ſtabbed by the Marquis de Guiſcard, while he was 
flirting in the Council- chamber at the Cock-pit, with a Committee 
of nine or ten Lords of the cabinet, met on purpoſe to examine 
the Marquis upon a * of a —— correſ ann 
he held with France. 

This fact was ſo uncommon in the manner and cdecumiſtances 
of it, that although it be pretty well known at the time I am 
now writing, by a printed account, toward which I furniſhed 
the author with ſome materials, yet I thought it would not 
be proper wholly to omit it here. The aſſaſſin was ſeized, by 
Mr. Harley's order, upon the eighth of March 1710-11; and, 
brought before the committee of Lords, was examined about his 
correſponding with France: Upon his denial, Mr. Harley pro- 
duced a letter, which he could not deny to be his own hand. 
The Marquis, prepared: for miſchief, had conveyed a penknife 
into his pocket, while the meſſenger kept him attending in one 
of the offices below. Upon the ſurprize of his letter appearing 
againſt him, he came ſuddenly behind Mr. Harley, and reaching 
his arm round, ftabbed that miniſter into the middle of the 
breaſt, about a quarter of an inch above the cartilago enfiforms ; 
the penknife ſtriking upon the bone, and otherwiſe obſtructed 
by a thick embroidered waiſtcoat, broke ſhort at the handle, 
which Guiſcard ſtill graſped, and redoubled his blow. The 
confuſion upon this accident is eafier conceived than deſcribed: 
The reſult was, that the Marquis, whether by the wounds given 
him by ſome of the Lords, or the bruiſes he received from 
the meſſengers while they were ſeizing him, or the neglect of 
his ſurgeon; or, that being unwilling to live, he induſtriouſly 
concealed one of his wounds; he died in a few days after. Bur 
Mr. Harley, after a long illneſs, and frequent e pop! 
Had the good fortune to recover. 
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_ Guiſcard was the younger brother of the Count of that name 
a very honourable and worthy perſon, formerly Governor of 
Namur. But this Marquis was a reproach to his family, proſtitute 
in his morals, impious in religion, and a traitor to his Prince: 
As to the reſt, of a very poor underſtanding, and the moſt 
tedious, trifling talker, I ever converſed with. He was | 
needy by ſquandering upon his vices, was become contemptible 
both here and in Holland, his regiment taken from him, and 
his penſion retrenched; the deſpair of which firſt put him upon 
his French correſpondence ; and the diſcovery of that drove 
him into madneſs. I had known him ſome years; and, meet- 
ting him upon the Mall a few hours before his examination, I 
obſerved to a friend then with me, that I wondered to ſee 
Guiſcard paſs ſo often by without taking notice of me. But 
although, in the later part of his life, his countenance 
cloudy enough, yet I confeſs I never ſuſpected him to be a 
man of reſolution, or W ſufficient to bear him out in ſo 
deſperate an attempt. 

I have ſome very good reaſons to know, that the firſt miſ- 
underſtanding between Mr. Harley and Mr. St. John, which at- 
terwards had ſuch unhappy conſequences upon the publick 
affairs, took it's riſe during the time that the former lay ill of 
his wounds, and his recovery doubtful. Mr. St. John affected 
to ſay in ſeveral companies, that Guiſcard intended the blow 
againſt him ; which, if it were true, the conſequence muſt be, 
that Mr. St. John had all the merit, while Mr. Harley re- 
mained with nothing but the danger and the pain. But, I am 
apt to think, Mr. St. John was either miſtaken, or miſinform- 
ed: However, the matter was thus repreſented in the weekly 
paper called the Examiner, which Mr. St. John peruſed before 
it was printed, but made no alteration in that paſſage. 

This management was looked upon, at leaſt, as a piece of 
youthful indiſcretion in Mr. St. John; and, perhaps, was repre- 
ſented in a worſe view to Mr. Harley: Neither am I altogether 
fare, that Mr. St. John did not entertain ſome proſpect of ſuc 
ceeding as firſt miniſter, in DE of Mr, Harley's death; which, 

9 during 
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during his illneſs, was frequently apprehended. And, I re- 
member very well, that, upon viſiting Mr. Harley, as ſoon as 
he was in a condition to be ſeen, I found ſeveral of his neareſt 
relations talk very freely of ſome proceedings of Mr. St. John; 
enough to make me apprehend, chat their friendſhip would 
not be of any long continuance. 

Mr. Harley, ſoon after his recovery, was made an Earl, and 
Lord Treaſurer; and Lord Keeper, a Baron. 
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AV I N G written the 2 Hiſtory. at Windſor, in 
the happy reign of her Majeſty Queen Anne, of ever glo- 
rious, bleſſed and immortal memory; I reſolved to publiſh 
it for the ſatisfaction, of my fellow ſubjects in the year 1713; 
bo being under a neceſlity of going to Ireland, to take poſſeſſion, 
of the Deanry of St. Patrick's, Dublin; I left the original with the 
miniſters ;-and having ſtaid in that kingdom not above a fortnight, 
I found at my return, that my Lord Treaſurer Oxford, and the 
Secretary my Lord Bolingbroke, who were then unhappily upon 
very ill terms with each other, could not agree upon publiſhing 
1 without ſome alterations which I would not ſubmit to. Where 
n I kept it by me until her Maze s death, which happened 
ut a year after. | 
I have ever ſince preſerved the original. very ſafely ; too well 
knowing what a turn the world would take upon the German 
Family's ſucceeding to the crown; which indeed 'was their. 
undoubted right, having been eſtabliſhed ſolemnly by the act of 
an undiſputed parliament, brought into the Houſe of Commons 
by Mr. Harley, who was then ſpeaker. 
But, as I have ſaid in another diſcourſe, it was n well 
underſtood ſome years before her Majeſty's death, how the new. 
King would act immediately upon his entrance in the choice 
of thoſe (and thoſe alone) whom he reſolved to truſt; and 
conſequently what reports would induſtriouſly be raiſed, as 
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well as ſpread, to expoſe the proceedings of her Majefty herſelf, 
as well as of her ſervants; who have been ever ſince blaſted as 
enemies to the preſent eſtabliſhment, by the moſt ignorant and 
malicious among mankind. 

Therefore, as it was my lot to have been daily converſant 
with the perſons then in power; never abſent in times of 
buſineſs or converſation, until a few weeks before her Majeſty's 
death; and a witneſs of almoſt every ſtep they made in the 
courſe of their adminiſtration ; I muſt have been very unfor- 
tunate not to be better informed than thoſe miſerable pam- 


phleteers, or their patrons, could pretend to. At the ſame 


time, I freely confeſs, it appeared neceſſary as well as natural, 
upon ſuch a mighty change as the death of a ſovereign, that 
thoſe who were to be in power upon the ſucceſſion, and reſolv- 
ed to att in every part by a direct contrary ſyſtem of politics, 
ſhould load their predeceſſors with as much infamy as the moſt 
inveterate malice and envy could ſuggeſt, or the moſt ſtupid ig- 
norance and credulity in their underlings could ſwallow. 

Therefore, as I pretend to write with the utmoſt impartiality, 
the following Hiſtory of the four laſt years of her Majeſty's reign, 
in order to undeceive prejudiced perſons at prefent, as well as 
poſterity; I am perfuaded in my own mind, as likewife by 
the advice of my oldeſt and wiſeſt friends, that 1 am doing my 
duty to God and man by endeavouring to ſet future ages right 
in their judgment of that happy reign; and, as a faithful 
hiſtorian, I cannot ſuffer falſehoods to run on any longer, 
not only againft all appearance of truth as well as probability, 
but even againft thofe happy events, which owe their ſucceſs 
to the very meafures then fixed in the general peace. 

The materials for this Hiſtory, beſides what I have already 
mentioned, I mean the confidence repofed in me for thoſe four 
years, by the chief perſons in power, were extracted out of 
many hundred letters written by our ambaſſadors abroad, and 
from the anſwers as well as inſtructions fent them by our 
ſecretaries of ſtate, or by the firſt minifter the Earl of Oxford. 
The former were all originals, and the latter copies entered 
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into books in the ſecretaries office, out of both which I collected 
all that I thought convenient ; not to mention ſeveral memorials 
given me by the miniſters at home. Further, I was a conſtant 
witneſs and obſerver of all that paſſed; and entered every par- 
ticular of any conſequence upon paper. 

I was ſo far from having any obligation to the crown, that, ON 
the contrary, her Majeſty iſſued a proclamation, offering 300 l. 
to any perſon who would diſcover the author of a certain ſhort 
treatiſe *, which the Queen well knew to have been written by 
me. I never received one ſhilling from the miniſter, or any 
other preſent, except that of a few books ; nor did I want their 
aſſiſtance to ſupport me. I very often dined indeed with the 
Treaſurer and Secretary; but, in thoſe days, that was not rec- 
koned a bribe, whatever it may have been at any time fince. 
I abſohately refuſed to be chaplain to the Lord Treaſurer ; be- 
cauſe I thought it would ill become me to be in a ate of depen- 
dence. 

I ſay this to ſhew, that I had no other bias. than: mn mana 
opinion of perſons and affairs. I preſerved ſeveral of the op- 
polite party in their employments, who were perſons of wit and 
learning, particularly Mr. Addiſon and Mr. Congreve, neither 
of whom were ever in any danger from the Treaſurer, who 
much efteemed them both; and by his Lordſhip's commands, I 
brought the latter to dine with him. Mr. Steele might have 
been ſafe enough, if his continually repeated indiſcretions, and 
a zeal mingled with ſcurrilities, had not forfeited all title to 
lenity. 

I know very well the numberleſs arejudices of weak and de- 
cerved people, as well as the malice of thoſe, who, to ſerve their 
own intereſt or ambition, have caſt off all religion, morality, 
juſtice, and common decency. However, although perhaps I - 
may not be believed in the preſent age, yet I hope to be ſo in 
the next, by all who will bear any regard for the honour and 
liberty of England, if either of theſe ſhall then ſubſiſt or not. 
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I have no intereſt or inclination to palliate the miſtakes, or 
omiſſions, or want of ſteadineſs, or unhappy miſunderſtand- 
ings among a few of thoſe who then preſided in affairs. 

Nothing is more common than the virulence of ſuperficial and 
ill-informed writers, againſt the conduct of thoſe who are now 
called Prime Miniſters: And, ſince factions appear at preſent to 
be at a greater height than in any former times, although, 
perhaps, not ſo equally poiſed; it may probably concern thoſe 
who are now in their height, if they have any regard for their 
own memories in future ages, to be leſs warm againſt others, 
who humbly differ from them in ſome ſtate-opinions. Old 
perſons remember at leaſt by tradition, the horrible prejudices 
that prevailed againſt the firſt Earl of Clarendon, . whoſe charac- 
ter, as it now ſtands, might be a pattern for all miniſters.; 
| although even Biſhop Burnet of Sarum, whoſe principles, vera- 
city, and manner of writing, are ſo little eſteemed upon many 
accounts, hath been at the pains to vindicate him. 

Upon that irreparable breach between the Treaſurer and 
Secretary Bolingbroke, after my utmoſt endeavours, tor above 
two years, to reconcile them; I retired to a friend in Berkſhire, 
where I ſtaid until her Majeſty's death; and then immediately 
returned to my ſtation” in Dublin, where I continued about 
twelve years without once ſeeing England. I there often re- 

viewed the following Memoirs; neither changing nor adding, 
further than by correcting the ſtyle: And, if I have been guilty 
of any miſtakes, they muſt be of ſmall moment; for it was 
hardly poſſible I could be wrong informed, with all the ad- 
vantages I have already mentioned. 

I ſhall not be very uneaſy under the obloquy that may 
perhaps, be caſt upon me by the violent leaders and followers 
of the preſent prevailing party. And, yet, I cannot find the 
leaſt inconſiſtence with conſcience or honour, upon the death 
of ſo excellent a Princeſs as her late Majeſty, for a wiſe and 
good man to fubmit, with a true and loyal heart, to her lawful 
Proteſtant ſucceſſor; whoſe hereditary title was confirmed by 
the 115 and both houſes of parliament, with the greateſt 

| ' : unanimity, 
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unanimity, it after had been made an article in the treaty, 
that every prince in our alliance ſhould be a guarantee of 
that ſucceſſion. Nay, I will venture to go one ſtep farther; 
that, if the negotiators of that peace had been choſen out of 
the moſt profeſſed zealots for the intereſts of the Hanover 
family, they could not have bound up the French king, or 
the Hollanders, more ſtrictly than the Queen's plenipotentiaries 
did. in confirming. the preſent ſugceſſion; which was in them 
ſo much a greater mark of virtue and loyalty, becauſe they 
perfectly well knew, that they ſhould never receive the leaſt 
mark of at when the ſkicceliioh had taken W | 
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Quazzxers among themſelves, and the Defign charged 
upon them of altering the Succeſſion of the Crown. 
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INCE the death of the Queen, it was reaſonable enough 

for me to conclude that I had done with all public affairs 
and ſpeculations: Beſides, the ſcene and ftation I am in have 
reduced my thoughts into a narrow compaſs: And being wholly 
excluded from any view of favour under the preſent admi- 
niſtration, upon that invincible reaſon of having been in ſome 
degree of truſt and confidence with the former; I have not 
found the tranſition very difficult into a private life, for which 
I am better qualified both by nature and education. 

The reading and enquiring after news not being one of my 
diverſions, having always diſliked a mixed and general conver- 
ſation, which, however it fell to my lot, is now in my power 
to avoid; and being placed by the duties of my function at a 
great diſtance from the ſeat of buſineſs; I am altogether igno- 
rant of many common events which happen in the world: 
Only, from the little I know and hear, it is manifeſt that the 
hearts of moſt men are filled with doubts, fears, and jealouſies, 
or elſe with hatred and rage, to a degree that there ſeems 
to be an end of all amicable commerce between people of 
different parties; and what the conſequences of this may be, 

9 let 
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let thoſe conſider who. have contributed to the cauſes; which, 
1 thank God, is no concern of mine. 

There are two. points, with reference to the conduct of the 
late Miniſtry, much inſiſted on, and little underſtood by thoſe 
who write or talk upon that fubje&t; wherein I am ſuffici- 
ently qualified to give ſatisfaction; and would gladly do it, 
becauſe I ſee very much weight laid upon each, and moſt 
mens opinions of perſons and things regulated: accordingly. 

About two months before the Queen's death, having loft 
all hopes of any reconcilement between. the Treaſurer and the 
reſt of the miniſtry; I retired into the country, to await the 
iſſue of that conflict, which ended, as every one had reaſon to 
foreſee in the Earl of Oxford's. diſgrace; to whom the Lord 
Bolingbroke immediately ſucceeded as firſt miniſter: And I 
was told, that an Earldom and the. Garter: were intended for 
Him- in a fortnight, and the Treaſurer's ſtaff againſt the next 
ſeſſion of parliament; of which I can ſay nothing certain, 
being then in Berkſhire, and receiving this account from ſome ' 
of his friends; but all theſe ſchemes became ſoon abortive, by 
the death of the Queen, which happened in three days after 
the Earl of Oxford's removal. | 

Upon this great event, I took the firſt opportunity of with- 
drawing to my place of reſidence; and rejoiced as much as 
any man for his Majeſty's quiet acceſſion to the throne, to 
which-I.then thought, and it- has ſince appeared indiſputable, 
that the peace procured by the late miniſtry had, among 
other good. effects, been highly inſtrumental. And, I thank 
God, I have been ever ſince a loyal humble ſpectator, during 
all the changes that have happened, although it were no 
ſecret to any man of common ſagacity, that his preſent Ma- 
jeſty's choice of his ſervants, whenever he ſhould happen to 
fucceed, would be determined to thoſe who moſt oppoſed the 
proceedings during the four laſt years of his Predeceſſor's 
reign: And, I think, there hath not fince happened one particu- 
lar of any moment, which the miniſters did not often mention 
at their tables, as what they certainly expected, from the diſpo- 
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ſitions of the court at Hanover in conjunction with the party 
at home, which, upon all occaſions, publicly diſapproved their 
proceedings, excepting only the attainder of the Duke of Or- 
mond; which, indeed, neither they nor I, nor, I believe, any 
one perſon in che three Kingdoms, did ever pretend to foreſee; 
and, now it is done, it looks like a dream to thoſe, who will 
conſider the nobleneſs of his birth, the great merits of his 
anceſtors, and his own ; his long unſpotted loyalty, his affabi- 
lity, generoſity, and ſweetneſs of nature. I knew him long and 
well, and, excepting the frailties of his youth, which had'been 
for ſome years over, and that eaſineſs of temper, which did 
ſometimes lead him to follow the judgment of thoſe who had, 
by many degrees, leſs underftanding chan himſelf; I have not 
converſed with a more faultleſs perſon”; of greatjuſtice and cha- 
rity ; a true ſenſe of religion, without oſtentation; of undoubt- 
ed valour, thoroughly {killed in his trade of a ſoldier; a quick 
and ready apprehenſion, 'with a good ſhare of underſtanding, 
and a general knowledge in men and hiſtory, although under 
ſome diſadvantage by an invincible modeſty, which however 
could not but render him yet more amiable to thoſe who had 
the honour and happineſs of being thoroughly acquainted 
with him. This is a ſhort imperfect character of that great 
perſon the Duke of Ormond, who is now attainted for high 
treaſon ; and, therefore, I ſhall not preſume to offer one ſylla- 
ble in his vindication, upon that head, againſt the deciſion of a 
parliament. Yet this, I think, may be allowed me to believe, 
or at leaſt to hope, that when, by the direct and repeated com- 
mands of the Queen, his Miſtreſs, he committed thoſe faults 
for which he hath now forfeited his country, his titles, and his 
fortune; he no more conceived himſelf to be acting high- 
treaſon, than he did when he was wounded and a priſoner at 
London, for his ſovereign King William, or when he took and 


burned the enemy's fleet at Vigo. . 


Upon this occaſion, although I am ſenſible it is an old pre- 
cept of wiſdom to admire at nothing in human life, yet I conſi- 


der, at the ſame time, how eaſily ſome men arrive to the practice 


of 
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of this maxim, by the help of plain ſtupidity or ill mature, with- 
out any ftrain of philoſophy; and, although the uncertainty of 
human things be one of the moiſt aaa reflections in mora- 
lity; yet, ſuch unexpected, ſudden, and ſignal inſtances of it, 
as have lately happened among us, are ſo much out of the uſual 
form, that a wiſe man may, perhaps, be allowed to ſtart and 
look aſide, as at a ſudden and violent clap of thunder, which 
is much more frequent, and more natural. 

And here I cannot but lament my own particular misfor- 
tune; who, having ſingled out three perſons from among the 
reſt of mankind, on whoſe friendſhip and protection I might 
depend; whoſe converſation I moſt valued, and chiefly confined 
my ſelf to; ſhould live to ſee them all, within the compaſs of 
a year, accuſed of high treaſon; two of them attainted and in 
exile, and the third under his trial, whereof God knows what 
may be the iſſue. As my own heart was free from all 
treaſonable thoughts, ſo I did little imagine myſelf to be per- 
petually in the company of traitors. But the faſhion of this 
world paſſeth away. Having already ſaid ſomething of the 
Duke of Ormond, I ſhall add a little towards the characters 
of the other two. It happens to very few men, in any age or 
country, to come into the world with fo many advantages of 
nature and fortune, as the late Secretary Bolingbroke: Deſcend- 
ed from the beſt families in-England, heir to a great patri- 
monial eſtate, of a ſound conſtitution, and a moſt graceful, 
amiable perſon : But all theſe, had they been of equal value, 
were infinitely below, in degree, to the accompliſhments of 
his mind, which was adorned with the choiceſt gifts that God 
hath yet thought fit to beſtow upon the children of men; a 
ſtrong memory, a clear judgment, a vaſt range of wit and fancy, 
a thorough comprehenſion, an invincible eloquence, with a 
moſt agreeable elocution. He. had well cultivated all theſe 
talents by travel and ſtudy, the latter of which he ſeldom 
omitted, even in the midſt of his pleaſures, of which he had 
indeed been too great and criminal a purſuer: For, although 
he was perſuaded to leave off intemperance in wine, which 
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he did for ſome time to ſuch a degree that he ſeemed rather 
abſtemious ; yet he was ſaid to allow himſelf other liberties, 
which can by no means be reconciled to religion or morals ; 
whereof, I have reaſon to believe, he began to be ſenſible. But 


he was fond of mixing pleaſure and buſineſs, and of being 


eſteemed excellent 'at both; upon which account he had a 
great reſpect for the characters of Alcibiades and Petronius, 
eſpecially the latter, whom he would gladly be thought to 
reſemble. His detractors charged him with ſome degree of 
affectation, and, perhaps, not altogether without grounds; 
ſince it was hardly poſſible for a young man, with half the 
buſineſs of the nation upon him, and the applauſe of the 
whole, to eſcape ſome tincture of that infirmity. He had 
been early bred to buſineſs, was a moſt artful negotiator, and 
perfectly underſtood foreign affairs. But what I have often 
wondered at in a man of his temper, was his prodigious appli- 
cation, whenever he thought it neceſſary; for he would plod 


whole days and nights, like the loweſt clerk in an office. 


His talent of ſpeaking in public, for which he was ſo very 
much celebrated, I know nothing of, except from the- infor- 


- mations of others; but underſtanding men, of both parties, 


have aſſured me, that, in this point, in their memory and 


judgment, he was never equalled. 


The Earl of Oxford 1s a perſon of as much virtue, as can 
poſſibly conſiſt with the love of power; and his love of power 
is no greater than what is common to men of his ſuperior 
capacities; neither did any man ever appear to value it leſs, 
after he had obtained it, or exert it with more moderation. 
He is the only inſtance that ever fell within my memory, or 


obſervation, of a perſon paſſing from a private life, through 


the ſeveral ſtages of greatneſs, without any perceivable im- 
preſſion upon his temper or behaviour. As his own birth was 
illuſtrious, being deſcended from the heirs-general of the Veres 
and the Mortimers, ſo he ſeemed to value that accidental ad- 
vantage in himſelf, and others, more than it could pretend 
to deſerve. He abounded in good-nature, and good-humour ; 

although 
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although ſubject to paſſion, as I have heard it affirmed by 
others, and owned by himſelf; which, however, he kept 
under the ſtricteſt government, till towards the end of his mi- 
niſtry, when he began to grow ſoured, and to ſuſpect his 
friends; and, perhaps, thought it not worth his pains to 
manage any longer. He was a great favourer of men of wit 
and learning, particularly the former, whom he careſſed with- 
out diſtinction of party, and could not endure to think that 
any of them ſhould be his enemies; and it was his good 
fortune that none of them ever appeared to be ſo; at leaſt, if 
one may judge by the libels and pamphlets publiſhed againſt 
him, which he frequently read, by way of amuſement, with 
a moſt unaffected indifference : Neither do I remember ever 
to have endangered his good opinion ſo much, as by appear- 
ing uneaſy when the dealers in that kind of writing firſt began 
to pour out their ſcurrilities againſt me; which, he thought, 
was a weakneſs altogether mexcuſable in a man of virtue and 
liberal education. He had the greateſt variety of knowledge 
that I have any where met; was a perfect maſter of the learned 
languages, and well ſkilled in divinity. He had a prodigious 
memory, and a moſt exact judgment. In drawing up any ſtate 
paper, no man had more proper thoughts, or put them in ſo 
ſtrong and clear a light. Although his ſtile were not always 
correct, which, however, he knew how to mend; yet, often, 
to ſave time, he would leave the ſmaller alterations to others. 
I have heard that he ſpoke but ſeldom in parliament, and 
then rather with art than eloquence : But no man equalled him 
in the knowledge of our conſtitution ; the reputation where- 
of made him be choſen ſpeaker to three ſucceſſive parlia- 
ments ; which office I have often heard his enemies allow 
him to have executed with univerſal applauſe: His ſagacity 
was ſuch, that I could produce very amazing inſtances of it, if 
they were not unſeaſonable. In all difficulties, he immediately 
found the true point that was to be purſued, and adhered to it : 
And one or two others in the miniſtry have confeſſed very 
often to me, that, after having condemned his opinion, they 
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found him. in the right, and themſelves in the wrong. He 


was utterly a ſtranger to fear; and, conſequently, had a preſence 


of mind upon all emergencies. His liberality, and contempt 
of money, were ſuch, that he almoſt ruined his eſtate while he 
was in employment; yet his avarice for the public was ſo 
great, that it neither conſiſted with, the preſent corruptions 
of the age, nor the circumſtances of the time. He was ſeldom 
miſtaken in his judgment of men, and therefore not apt to 
change a good or ill opinion by the repreſentation of others; 
except toward the end of his miniſtry. He was affable and 


courteous, extremely caſy and agreeable in converſation, and 
altogether diſengaged ; regular in his life, with great ap- 


pearance of piety; nor ever guilty of any expreſlions that 
could poſſibly tend to what was indecent or prophane. His im- 
perfections were, at leaſt, as obvious, although not ſo nume- 
rous as his virtues. He had an air of ſecrecy in his manner 
and countenance, by no means proper for a great miniſter, 
becauſe it warns all men to prepare againſt it. He often gave 
no anſwer at all, and very ſeldom a direct one: And I the 
rather blame this reſervedneſs of temper, becauſe I have 
known a very different practice ſucceed much better: of 
which, among others, the late Earl of Sunderland, and the 
preſent Lord Sommers, perſons of great abilities, are remarkable 


inſtances; who: uſed to talk in fo frank a manner, that they 


teemed to diſcover the bottom of their hearts, and, by that 
appearance of confidence, would cafily unlock the breaſts of 
others. But the Earl of Oxford pleads, in excuſe of this charge, 
that he hath ſeldom or never communicated any thing which 
was of importance to be concealed, wherein he hath not been 
deceived by the vanity, treachery, or indiſcretion of thoſe he 
diſcovered it to. Another of his imperfections, univerſally 
known and complained of, was procraſtination, or delay; 
which was, doubtleſs, natural to him, although he often bore 
the blame without the guilt, and when the remedy was not 


in his power; for never were prince and miniſter better 


e than his Sovereign and he, upon that article: And, 
therefore, 
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therefore, in the diſpoſal of employments, wherein the Queen 
was very abſolute, a year would often paſs before they could 
come to a determination. I remember-he was hkewiſe heavily 
charged with the common court vice, of promiling very liberal- 
ly, and ſeldom performing; of which, although I cannot al- 
together acquit him, yet, I am confident, his intentions were 
generally better than his diſappointed follicitors would beheve. 
It may be likewiſe ſaid of him, that he certainly did not 
value, or did not underſtand the art of acquiring friends; 
having made very few during the time of his power, and 
contracted a great number of enemies. Some of us ufed to 
obſerve, that thoſe whom he talked well of, or ſuffered to be 
often near him, were not in a fituation of much advantage 
and that his mentioning others with contempt, or diftike, was 
no hindrance at all to their preferment. I have dwelr the 
longer upon this great man's character, becauſe I have obſerved. 
it ſo often miſtaken by the wiſe reaſoners of both parties : 
Beſides, having had the honour, for almoſt four years, of a 
nearer acquaintance with him than uſually happens to men of 
my level, and this without the leaſt mercenary obligation; I 
thought it lay in my power, as I am fare it is in my will, to 

repreſent him to the world with impartiality and truth. 
Having often conſidered the qualities and diſpoſitions of 
theſe two miniſters, I am at a loſs to think how it ſhould come 
to paſs that men of exalted abilities, when they are called to 
public affairs, are generally drawn into inconveniencies and 
misfortunes, which orhers, of ordinary talents, avoid ; whereof 
there appear ſo many examples, both antient and modern, 
and of our own as well as other countries. I cannot think 
this to have been altogether the effect of envy, as it is uſually 
imputed in the caſes of Themiſtocles, Ariftides, Scipio, and 
others, and of Sir Walter Raleigh, the Earls of Clarendon and 
Strafford, here in England. But I look upon it, that God, in- 
tending the government of a nation in the ſeveral branches 
and ſubordinations of power, hath made the ſcience of govern- 
ing ſufficiently obvious to common capacities; otlfErwife the 
world 
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world would be left in a deſolate condition, if great affairs did 
always require a great genius, whereof the moſt fruitful age 
will hardly produce above three or four in a nation, among 
which princes, who, of all other mortals, are the worit 
educated, have twenty millions to one againſt them that they 
ſhall not be of the number; and proportionable odds, for the 
fame reaſons, are againſt every one of noble birth, or great 
eſtates. - Accordingly we find, that the dulleſt nations, antient 
and modern, have not wanted good rules of policy, or perſons 
qualified for adminiftration. But I take the infelicity of ſuch 
extraordinary men to have been cauſed by their neglect of 
common forms, together with the contempt of little helps 
and little himdrances ; which is made by Hobbes the definition 
of Magnanimity : And this contempt, as it certainly diſpleaſes 
the people in general, ſo it giveth offence to all with whom 
ſuch miniſters have to deal: For, I never yet Knew a miniſter, 
who was not earneſtly deſirous to have it thought, that the art 
of government was a moſt profound ſcience; whereas it 
requires no more, in reality, than diligence, honeſty, and a mo- 
derate ſhare of plain natural ſenſe. And, therefore, men thus 
qualified may, very reaſonably and juſtly, think that the buſi- 
neſs of the world is beſt brought about by regularity and 
forms, wherein themſelves excel. For I have frequently ob- 
ſerved more cauſes of diſcontent ariſe from the practice of 
ſome refined miniſters, to act in common buſineſs, out of the 
common road, than from all the uſual topics of diſpleaſure 
againſt men in power. It is the ſame thing in other ſcenes 
of life, and among all ſocieties or communities ; where, no 
men are better truſted, or have more ſucceſs in buſineſs, than 
thoſe who, with ſome honeſty and a moderate portion of un- 
derſtanding, are ſtrict obſervers of time, place, and method: 
And, on the contrary, nothing 1s more apt to expoſe men 
to the cenſure and obloquy of their colleagues, and the public, 
than a contempt, or neglect of theſe circumitances, how- 
ever attended with a ſuperior genius, and an equal deſire 
of doing Food: Which hath made me ſometimes ſay, to a 


great 
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great perſon of this latter character, that a ſmall infuſion of the 
Alderman was neceſſary to thoſe who are employed in public 
affairs. Upon this occaſion, I cannot forget a very trifling 
inſtance: That one day obſerving the ſame perſon to divide a 
ſheet of paper with a penknife, the ſharpneſs of the inſtrument 
occaſioned it's moving ſo irregularly and crooked, that he 
ſpoiled the whole ſheet ; whereupon I adviſed him to take 
example by his clerks, who performed that operation much 
better with a blunt piece of ivory, which, directed by a little 
ſtrength and a fteady hand, never failed to go right. 

But, to return from this long digreſſion: About a fortnight 
after the Queen's death, I came to my place of reſidence, where 
I was immediately attacked with heat enough by ſeveral of my 
acquaintance of both parties ; and ſoon learned, that what they 
objected was the general ſenſe of the reſt. Thoſe of the 
church-fide made me a thouſand reproaches upon the ſlowneſs 
and inactivity of my friends, upon their fooliſh quarrels with 
each other, for no viſible cauſe, and thereby ſacrificing the 
intereſts of the church and kingdom to their private piques. 
And that they had neglected to cultivate the favour and good 
opinion of the court at Hanover. But the weight of theſe 
gentlemens diſpleaſure fell upon the Earl of Oxford ; that he 
had acted a trimming part, was never thoroughly in the 
intereſt of the church, but held ſeparate commerce with the 
adverſe party : That, either from his negligence, procraſtinat- - 
ing nature, or ſome ſiniſter end, he had let flip many opportu- 
nities of ſtrengthening the church's friends: That he undertook 
more buſineſs than he was equal to, affected a monopoly of 
power, and would concert nothing with the reſt of the 
miniſters. Many facts were likewiſe mentioned, which it may 
not now be very prudent to repeat: I {hall only take notice 
of one, relating to Ireland, where he Kept four biſhopricks 
undiſpoſed of, though often and moſt earneſtly preſſed to 
have them filled ; by which omiſſion the church intereſt of 
that Kingdom, in the Houſe of Lords, is in danger of being 
irrecoverably loſt. # | 


Thoſe, 
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Thoſe who diſcourſed with me after this manner, did, at the 
ſame time, utterly renounce all regard for the Pretender; and 
mentioned, with pleaſure, the glorious opportunity, then in 
his Majeſty's. hands, of putting an end to party-diſtinctions for 
the time to come: And the only apprehenſion that ſeemed 
to give them any uneaſineſs was, leſt the zeal of the party in 
power might not, . repreſent their loyalty with ad- 
vantage. 

On the other ſide, the gainers and men in hopes by the 
8 s death, talked with great freedom in a very different 
ſtile: They all directly aſſerted, that the whole late miniſtry 
were fully determined to bring in the Pretender, although 
they would ſometimes a little demur upon the Earl of Oxford; 
and, by! a more modern amendment, they charged the ſame 
accuſation, without any reſerve, upon the late Queen herſelf. 
That, if her Majeſty had died but a month later, our ruin 
would have been inevitable. But in that juncture it happened, 
(to uſe their own term, which I could never prevail with them 
to explain) things were not ripe. That this accuſation would, in 
a ſhort time, infallibly be proved as clear as the ſun at noon- 
day to all the world: And the conſequences naturally follow- 
ing from theſe poſitions were, that the leaders ought to loſe 
their heads, and all their abettors be utterly ſtript of power 
and favour. 

Theſe being the ſentiments and diſcourſes of both parties, 
tending to load the late miniſtry with faults of a very different 
nature; it may, perhaps, be either of ſome uſe or ſatisfaction 
to examine thoſe two points; that is to ſay, firſt, how far theſe 
mmiſters are anſwerable to their friends for their neglect, miſ- 
management, and mutual diſſentions; and, ſecondly, with what 
juſtice they are accuſed, by their enemies, for endeavouring to 
alter the ſucceſſion of the crown in favour of the Pretender. 

It is true, indeed, I have occaſionally done this already in 
two ſeveral Treatiſes, of which the one is an hiſtory, and the 
other memoirs of particular facts, but neither of them fit 
to ſee the light, at preſent; becauſe they abound with cha. 
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racters freely drawn, and many of them not very amiable; 
and, therefore, intended only for the inſtructing of the next age, 


and eftabliſhing the reputation of thoſe Who have been uſeful 


to their country in the preſent. At the ſame time, I take this 
opportunity of aſſuring thoſe who may happen, ſome years 
hence, to read the hiſtory I have written, that the blackeſt cha- 
racers to be met with in it were not drawn with che leaſt 


hath it in his power to reward virtue, but not to puniſh vice: 
Becauſe I never yet ſaw a profligate perſon, who ſeemed to 
have the leaſt regard in what manner his name ſhould be 
tranſmitted to poſterity: And I know a certain Lord, not Tong 


ſince dead, who, I am very confident, would not have diſpoſed: 


of one ſingle ſhilling to have had it in his choice, whether he 

ſhould be repreſented to future ages as an Atticus or 4 Ca- 

taline. | | e 
However, being firmly reſolved, for very material reaſons, to 


avoid giving the leaſt offence to any party or perſon in power; 


I ſhall barely ſet down ſome facts and circumſtances, during 


the four laſt years of Queen Anne's reign, which at preſent 
are little known ; and whereby thoſe of the church-party, who 
object againſt the unſteadineſs, neglect, and want of concert 


in the late miniſtry, may better account for their faults. Moſt 
of thoſe facts I can bear witneſs of myſelf, and have re- 
ceived the reſt from ſufficient authority. . 

It is moſt certain, that, when the Queen firſt began to change 
her ſervants, it was not from-a diſlike of things, but of perſons, 
and thoſe perſons were a very ſmall number. To be more 


* 


- mixture of malice, or ill-will, but merely to expoſe the odiouſ- 
neſs of vice. For I have always held it as a maxim, that ill 
men are placed beyond the reach of an hiſtorian, who indeed 


particular, would be incedere per ignes. It was the iſſue of Dr. 


Sacheverel's trial that encouraged her to proceed ſo far; and 


ſeveral of the low- church party, knowing that her diſpleaſure 


went no further than againſt one ſingle family, did not appear 


* Earl of Wharton. | | 
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'to dillixe what was done; of which I could give ſome * extraor- 
dinary inſtances, But that famous trial had raiſed ſuch a ſpirit 
in the nation, againſt the parliament, that her Majeſty thought 
it neceflary to diffolve them, which, I am confident, ſhe did not 
at firſt intend. Upon this reſolution, delivered by the Queen 
at council, in a more determinate manner than was uſual 
with her; as I was particularly informed by my Lord Sommers, 
then preſident, ſome, who were willing to ſacrifice one or 
two perſons, would not ſacrifice their cauſe; but immedi- 
ately flew off; and the great officers of the court and king- 
dom began to reſign their employments, which the Queen 
ſuffered moſt af them to do with the utmoſt regret, and which 
thoſe who knew her beſt thought to be real, eſpecially Lord 
Sommers and Lord Cowper, for whom ſhe had as great a 
perſonal regard and eſteem, as her nature was capable of ad- 
mitting, particularly for the former. The new parliament was 
called during that ferment in the nation, and a great majo- 

rity of the church-party was returned without the leaft aſſiſtance 
from the court; whether to gain a reputation of impartiality, 
where they were ſecure; or, as Mr. Harley's detractors would 
have it, (who was then miniſter) from a refinement of his 


politics, not to ſuffer, upon the account of I know not what wiſe 


reaſons, too great an inequality in the balance. | 
When the parhament met, they ſoon began to diſcover more 
zeal than the Queen expected or deſired ; ſhe had entertained 
the notion of forming a moderate or comprehenſive ſcheme, 
which ſhe maintained with great firmneſs, nor would ever de- 
part from, until about half a year before her death: But this 
neither the Houſe of Commons nor the kingdom in general 
were then at all inclined to admit, whatever they may have been. 
in any juncture ſince: Several country-members, to almoſt a 
third part of the Houſe, began immediately to form themſelves 

into a body, under a fantaſtic name of the Odober-clvb. Theſe 
daily preſſed the miniſtry for a thorough change in employ- 
ments, and were not put off without jealouſy and diſcontent. 


* Duke of Somerfet. 
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I remember it was then commonly underſtood and expected, 
that, when the ſeflion ended a general removal would be made: 
But it happened ' otherwiſe; for not only few or none were 
turned out, but much deliberation was uſed in ſupplying 
common vacancies by death. This manner of proceeding in a 

prime miniſter, I confeſs, appeared to me wholly unaccountable, 
and without example; and I was little ſatisfied with the ſolution 
I had heard, and partly knew that he acted thus to keep men 
at his devotion, by letting expectation lie in common; for I 
found the effe& did not anſwer, and that, in the mean-time, 
he led ſo uneaſy a life, by ſolicitations and purſuits, as no 
man would endure who had a remedy at hand. About the 
beginning of his miniſtry, I did, at the requeſt of ſeveral con- 
ſiderable perſons, take the liberty of repreſenting this matter to 


him; his anſwer was ſhort. and cold; That he hoped his friends 


would truſt him; that he heartily wiſhed none but thoſe who 
loved the church and Queen, were employed; but that all 

things could not be done on a ſudden. I have reaſon to believe, 
that his neareſt acquaintance were then wholly at a loſs what to 
think of his conduct. He was forced to preſerve the opinion 
of power, without which he could not act, whale, in reality, 
he had little or none; and, beſides, he thought it became 

him to take the burthen of reproach upon himſelf, rather than 
lay it upon the Queen his Miſtreſs; who was grown. very 
poſitive, flow, and ſuſpicious; and, from the opinion of having 


been formerly too much directed, fell into the other extreme, © 


and became difficult to be adviſed. So that few miniſters had 
ever, perhaps, a harder game to play, between the jealouſy 
and diſcontents of his friends, on one fide, and the minnte⸗ 
ment of the Queen's temper on the other. 

There could hardly be a firmer friendſhip, in appearance, 
than what I obſerved between thoſe three great men, who 
were then chiefly truſted; I mean the Lords Oxford, Boling- 
broke, and Harcourt. I remember, in the infancy of their 
power, being at the table of the firſt, where they were all met, 
J could not forbear taking notice of the great affection they 6 

G 2 bore 
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bore to each other; and ſaid, I would venture to propheſy, that 

however inconſtant our court had hitherto been, their miniſtry 

would certainly laſt; for they had the church, the crown, and 

the people entirely on their fide. Then it happened, that 

the public good and their private intereſt had the ſame 

bottom, which is a piece of good fortune that doth not 

always fall to the ſhare of men in power: But, principally, 

becauſe I obſerved they heartily loved one another; and I did 

*not ſee how their kindneſs could be difturbed by competition, 

ſince each of them ſeemed contented with his own diſtrict: So 

that, notwithſtanding the old maxim, which pronounceth court- 

friendſhips to be of no long duration, I was confident theirs 

would laſt as long as their lives. But, it ſeems the inventor 

of that maxim happened to be a little wiſer than I, who lived 

to Tee this friendſhip firſt degenerate into indifference and 

fuſpicion, and thence corrupt into the greateſt animoſity and 

Hatred; contrary to all appearances, and much to the diſcredit 

of me and my ſagacity. By what degrees, and from what cauſes 

#4 their dillenfions grew, I ſhall, as far as it may be ſafe and 

convenient, very impartially relate. 

When Mr. Harley was ſtabbed by Guiſcard, the writer of a 

weekly paper, called the Examiner, taking occaſion to reflect on 

that accident, happened to let fall an idle circumſtance, I 

know not upon What grounds, that the French aſſaſſin confeſſed 

he, at firſt, intended to have murdered Mr. Secretary St. John; 

—_— Who fitting at too great a diſtance, he was forced to vent his 
| rage on the other. Whether the Secretary had been thus in- 
aa .formed, or was content that others ſhould believe it, I never 

| yet could learn ; but nothing could be more unfortunate than 

the tendency of ſuch a report, which, by a very unfair diviſion, 
derived the whole merit of that accident to Mr. St. John, and- 
left Mr. Harley nothing but the danger and the pain: Of both 
which, although he had a ſufficient ſhare, (his phyſicians being 

often under apprehenſions for his life) yet I am confident the 

time of his illneſs was a. period of more quiet and caſe than 

ke ever enjoyed during the reſt of his adminiſtration. This 

I | report 
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report was not unreſented by Mr. Harley's friends; and the 
rather becauſe the fact was directly otherwiſe, as it ſoon ap- 


peared by Guiſcard's confeſſion. 
While that miniſter: lay ill of his n and bis like in que- 


ſtion, the weight of buſineſs fell, in ſome meafure, upon the Se- 
cretary, who was not without ambition; Which, I confeſs, I 
have ſeldom found among the wants of great men; and it was 

conceived that he had already entertained the thoughts of being 

at the head of affairs, in caſe Mr. Harley ſhould die; al- 

though, at the ſame time, I muſt do juſtice to Mr. St. John, by 

repeating what he ſaid to me, with great appearance of concern, 

(and he was but an ill diſſembler) That, if Mr. Harley's acci- 

dent ſhould prove fatal, it would be an irreparable loſs: That, 

as things then ſtood, his life was abſolutely. neceſſary: That, 

as to himſelf, he was not maſter of the ſcheme by which they _ - 
were to proceed, nor had credit enough with the Queens 1 
neither did he ſee how it would be poſſible for them, in 
ſuch a caſe, to wade through the difficulties they were then 
under. However, not to be over- particular in ſo nice à point, my” 
thus much is certain, that ſome things happened during Mr. * 
Harley's confinement, which bred a coldneſs and jealouſy be- 
tween thoſe two great-men; and theſe, A by many | 
ſubſequent accidents, could never be removed. 

Upon Mr. Harley's recovery, which was foon followed by 
his promotion to an earldom, and the Treaſurer's ſtaff, he was 
earneſtly preſſed to go on with the change of employments, 
for which his friends and the kingdom were very impa- 
tient ; wherein, I am confident, he was not unwilling to com- 
ply, if a new incident had not put further difficulties in his 
way. The Queen having thought fit to take the key from the 
Ducheſs of Marlborough, it was, after ſome time, given to 
another great * Lady, wholly m the intereſts of the oppoſite 
party; who, by a moſt obſequious behaviour, of which the 
is a perfect miſtreſs, and the privileges of her place, which 


® Ducheſs of Somerſet. | | | "IE Bs 
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gave her eontinual acceſs, quickly won ſo far upon the affections 
of her Majeſty, that ſhe had more perſonal credit than all the 
Queen's ſervants put together. Of this Lady's character and 
Rory, having ſpoken ſo much in other papers, which may one 
| day fee the light; I ſhall only obſerve, that, as ſoon as ſhe was 
* fixed in her ſtation, the Queen, following the courſe of her own 
nature, grew daily much more difficult and uncomplying. 
Some weak endeavours were, indeed, uſed to divert her 
Majeſty from this choice; but ſhe continued ſteady, and plead- 
| A ed, that, if ſhe might not have liberty to chuſe her own 
by ſervants, ſhe could not ſee what advantage ſhe had gotten by the 
a change of her miniſtry: And ſo little was her heart ſet upon 
3 what they call a High- church, or Tory adminiſtration, that 
ſeveral employments in court and country, and a great majo- 
, Tity in all commiſſions, remained in the hands of thoſe who 
1 moſt oppoſed the preſent proceedings; nor do I remember that 
any removal of : conſequence was made till the winter fol- 
lowing, when 'the Earl of Nottingham was pleaſed to prepare 
X and offer a vote, in the Houſe of Lords, againſt any peace, while 
Spain continued in the hands of the Bourbon family. Of this 
vote the miniſters had early notice; and, by caſting up the num- 
bers, concluded they ſhould have a majority of ten to over- 
_ throw it. The Queen was deſired, and promiſed, to ſpeak to 
a certain Lord, who was looked upon as dubious : That Lord 
attended accordingly, but heard not a word of the matter 
from her Majeſty, although ſhe afterwards owned it was not for 
want of remembering, but from perfect indifference. The 
Treaſurer, who truſted to promiſes, and reckoned that others 
would truſt to his, was, by a moſt unſeaſonable piece of par- 
ſimony, groſsly deceived ; and the vote carried againſt the court. 
The Queen had the curioſity to be preſent at the debate; and 
appeared ſo little diſpleaſed at the event, or againſt thoſe 
from whom ſhe might have expected more compliance; that 
a * perſon in high ſtation among her domeſtics, who, that day 
in her preſence, had ſhewn his utmoſt eloquence (ſuch as it was) 


* Duke of Somerſet, 


i 
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againſt the miniſters, received a particular *mark of diſtinction 
and favour, which, by his poſt, he could not pretend to, and 
was not removed from her ſervice but with exceeding ditticulty, 
many months after. And it is certain that this vote could not 
have been carried, if ſome perſons, very-near her Majeſty, had 
not given aſſurances where they were proper, that it would be 
acceptable to the Queen, which her behaviour ſeemed to 
confirm, 2 HH; iin 
But, when the conſequences of this vote were calmly repre- 
ſented to her, that the limitation ſpecified therein had wholly 
tied up her hands, in caſe the recovery of Spain ſhould be 
found impoſlible, as it was frequently allowed and owned by 
many principal leaders of the oppoſite party, and had, hitherto, - 
been vainly endeavoured, either by treaty or war. That the 
kingdom was not in a condition to bear any longer its 
burthen and charge, eſpecially with annual additions: That 
other expedients might poſſibly be found for preventing France 
and Spain from being united under the ſame king, according 
to the intent and letter of the grand alliance: That the deſign 
of this vote was to put her Majeſty under the neceſſity of 
diſſolving the parliament, beginning all things anew, and 
placing the adminiſtration in the hands of thoſe whom ſhe had 
thought fit to lay aſide, and this by ſacrificing her preſent ſer- 
vants to the rage and vengeance of the former; with many 
other obvious conſiderations, not very proper at this time to be 
repeated: Her Majeſty, who was earneſtly bent upon giving 
peace to her people, conſented to fall upon the ſole expedient, 
that her own coldneſs, or the Treaſurer's thrift and want or 
contempt of artifice had left her; which was, to create a 
number of peers, ſufficient to turn the balance in the Houſe of 
Lords. I confeſs that, in my hiſtory: of thoſe times, where 
this matter, among others, is treated with à great deal more 
liberty, and conſequently very unfit for preſent peruſal, I have 
refined ſo far as to conjecture, that, if this were the Treafurer's 
counſel, he might poſſibly have given it upon ſome further 
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wews than that of avoiding the conſequences of my Lord 
Nottingham's vote. And what thoſe were, I ſuppoſe, I may 
. offer without offence. It is known enough, that, from the 
F of the Revolution to the period I am now ſpeaking of, the 
favour of the court was almoſt perpetually turned towards thoſe 
who, in the party term, are called Whigs, or the Low-church; 
and this was à ſpace of above twenty years, wherein great 
additions were made to the peerage; and the Biſhops-bench 
almoſt wholly renewed. But the majority of landed men, ſtill 
retaining the old-church-principles in religion and government, 
notwithſtanding all endeavours to convert them, the late 
king was under many inſuperable difficulties during the 
courſe of his' reign ; elections ſeldom. ſucceeding fo well, as 
to leave ns court ſide without ſtrenuous oppoſition, ſufficient 
to carry many points againſt him, which he had much at 
heart. Upon the late Queen's ſucceeding to the crown, the 
church- party, who ſeemed to have grown more numerous, 
under all diſcouragements, began to conceive hopes, that her 
Majeſty, who had always profeſſed to favour their principles, 
would make uſe of their ſervice. And, indeed, upon that 
foot, things ſtood for ſome time: But, a new war being re- 
ſolved on, three perſons, who had moſt credit with her Majeſty, 
and who were then looked upon to be, at leaſt, as high 
principled as could poſſibly conſiſt with the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
having conſulted their friends, began to conceive that the 
military ſpirit was much more vigorous in the other party, 
who. appeared more keen againſt France, more ſanguine 
upon the power and wealth of England, and better verſed 
in the arts of finding out funds, to which they had been 
ſo long uſed. There were ſome other motives for this tran- 
ſition of the miniſters at that time, which are more proper 
for the Hiſtory above-mentioned, where they are faithfully 
recorded. But, thus the Queen was brought to govern by 
what they call a Low-church miniſtry, which continued for 
ſeveral years: Till, at length, grown weary of the war, al- 
though carried on with great glory and ſucceſs; and the 
nation 
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nation riſing into a flame, (whether juſtly or no) upon the 
trial of Dr. Sacheverel which, in effect, was a general muſter 
of, both parties; her Majeſty, following her own inclmations 
and thoſe of her people, reſolved to-make ſome.changes in the 
miniſtry, and take Mr. Harley into her councils... This was 
brought about, as the charge againſt that miniſter ſays,” by 
the baſeft infinuations; upon which, being a determination of 
parliament, I ſhall not diſpute : Although I confeſs to have 
received a very different account of that matter from a moſt 
excellent Lady, upon whoſe! veracity I entirely depend; and 
who, being then in chief confidence with her, miſtreſs, muſt 
needs know a particular fact wherein ſhe was immediately 
concerned and truſted, better than any one man, or number 


and call another of the Whig-ltamip, by force of a prodigious 

would be neither decent r J. perhaps, 
at that time, hardly feaſible: Or elſe, to turn the balance in 
the Houſe of Lords; which, after the ſucceſs of Lord Notting- 
ham's vote, was not otherwiſe to be done, than by creating a 
2 Vol. VIII. | 2 * H ' 88 , e cient 
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ſufficient number of peers, in order, at once, to make the- 
Queen and her people eaſy upon that article for the reſt of 
her reign: And this I ſhould be willing to think was the 
Treaſurer's meaning, when he adviſed thoſe: advancements ; 
which, however, I confeſs, I did very much diſlike. | 
But if, after all I have ſaid, my conjecture ſhould happen 
to be wrong; yet I do not ſee how the Treaſurer can juſtly 
be blamed for preſerving his cauſe, his friends, and himſelf, 
from unavoidable ruin, by an expedient allowed on all hands 
to be lawful: : Perhaps, he was brought under that neceſſity 
by the want of proper management; but when that neceſſity 
appeared, he could not act otherwiſe, without unravelling 
whatever had been done; which, in the language of thoſe 
times, would have been called, delivering the Queen and 
kingdom back into the hands of a faction they had fo lately 
got rid of. And, I believe, no miniſter of any party would, 
m his circumſtances, have ſcrupled to make the fame lep. 
when the ſumma rerum was at ſtae. 
Although the Queen was brought into this meaſure by no 
other motive than her earneſt defire of a peace; yet the Trea- 
ſurer s friends began to preſs him anew for further changes 
in employments; | concluding, from what was paſt, that his 
credit was great enough to compaſs whatever he pleaſed. But 
this proved to be ill reaſoning; for the Queen had no diſlike at 
all to the other party, (whatever perſonal piques ſhe might bear 
to ſome among them) further than as ſhe conceived they were 
bent upon continuing the war, to which her Majeſty reſolved . 
to put as ſpeedy an end as ſhe could with honour and ſafety 
to her kingdoms ; and therefore fell, with readineſs enough, 
into the methods propoſed to her for advancing ' that great 
work. But, in diſpenſing” her favours, ſhe was extremely 
cautious and flow; and; after the ufual miſtake of thoſe wo 
think they have been often impoſed'on, became ſo very ſuſpici- 
ous, that ſhe overſhot the mark, and erred in the-other extreme. 
When a perſon happened to be recommended as uſeful” for 
Her ſervice, or proper to be obliged, perhaps, after a long delay, 
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{he would conſent ; but, if the Treaſurer offered, at the ſame 
time, a warrant, or other inſtrument, to her already prepared 
in order to be ſigned, becauſe he preſumed to reckon upon her 
conſent beforehand, ſhe would not; and thus the affair would 
ſometimes lie for ſeveral months together, although the thing 
were ever ſo reaſonable, or that even the public ſuffered by 
the delay. So that this miniſter had no other remedy but to 
let her Majeſty. take her own time, which never failed to be 
the very longeſt that the nature of the thing could ſuffer her 
to defer it. 

When this promotion was made, Mr. Secretary St. John, 
whoſe merits and pretenſions, as things then ſtood, were far ſu- 
perior to any, was purpoſely left out, becauſe the court had 
need of his great abilities, the following ſeſſion, in the Houſe 
of Commons; and the peace, being then upon the anvil, he 
was beſt able to explain and juſtify the ſeveral ſteps towards 
it; which he accordingly did with invincible reaſon and uni- 
verſal applauſe. When the ſeſſion was over, the Queen thought 
fit to give him a title; and, that he might not loſe his rank, 
created him Viſcount. There had been an Earldom in his name - 
and family, lately extinct; (though a Barony fell to a colla. 
teral branch in the perſon of an infant), and the Secretary, 
being of the ſame houſe, expected and deſired the ſame degree. 
For he reaſoned, that, making him a Viſcount, would be but 
rigorous juſtice, and he hoped he might pretend to ſome mark 
of favour. But the Queen could not be prevailed with; becauſe, 
to ſay the truth, he was not much, at that time, in her 
graces ; ſome women about the court having infuſed an opi- 
nion into her, that he was not ſo regular in his life as he ought 
to be. The Secretary laid the whole blame of this diſappoint- 
ment upon the Earl of Oxford, and freely told 'me, that he 
would never depend upon the Earl's friendſhip as long as he 
lived, nor have any further commerce with him, than what 
was neceſſary for carrying on the public ſervice. And although 
I have good reaſon to be affured that the Treaſurer was 
wholly innocent in this point, as both himſelf and Lady 
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Maſham then proteſted ' to me, yet my Lord Bolingbroke 
thought the appearances were ſo ſtrong, that [ was never able 
to bring him over to my opinion, 

he diviions between theſe two great men began to ſplit 
the court into, parties; Harcourt, Lord Chancellor, the Dukes 
of Shrewſbury and Argyle, Sir William Windham, and one or 
two more, adhered to the Secretary ; the reſt were either neu- 
ters or inclined to the Treaſurer, whether from policy or gra- 
titude, although they all agreed to blame and lament his 
myſterious and procraſtinating manner in acting; which the 
ſtate of affairs, at that time, could very ill admit, and muſt 
have. Tendered the Earl of Oxford inexcuſable, if the Queen 8 
obſtinate temper had not put him under the neceffity of ex- 
erting thoſe talents wherewith, it muſt be confeſſed, his 
nature was already too well provided. 

This miniſter had ſtronger paſſions than the Secretary, but 

kept them under ſtricter government: My Lord Bolingbroke 
was of a nature frank and open; and, as men of great genius 
are ſuperior to common rules, he ſeldom gave himſelf the 
trouble of diſguiſing, or ſubduing his reſentments, although 
he was ready enough to forget them. In matters of ſlate, 
as the Earl, was too reſerved, ſo, perhaps, the other was too 
free; not from any incontinency of talk, but from the mere 
contempt of multiplying ſecrets; althou gh the graver coun- 
ſellors imputed this liberty of ſpeech to vanity, or lightneſs. 
And, upon the whole, no two men could differ more in their 
diverſions, their ſtudies, their ways of tranſacting buſineſs, 
their choice of company, or manner of conyerſation, 
The Queen, Who was well informed of theſe animoſities 
among her ſervants, of which her own dubious management 
had been the original cauſe, began to find, and lament the ill 
conſequences. of them in her affairs, both at home and abroad; 
and to lay the blame upon her Treaſurer, whoſe greateſt fault, - 
in his whole miniſtry, was too much compliance with his 
Miſtreſs, by which his meaſures were often diſconcerted, and 
himſelf brought under ſuſpicion by his friends. 
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am very confident, that this alteration in the Queen's 
temper, towards the Earl of Oxford, could neyer have appeared. 
if he had not thought fit to make one ſtep 1 in politics which 
I have not been able to apprehend. When the Queen 
thought of making a change among her ſervants, after Doctor 
Sacheverel's trial, my Lady Maſham was very much heard and 
truſted upon that point, and it was by her intervention Mr. 
Harley was admited into her Majeſty” 8 preſence. at Lady 
was then in high favour with her Miſtreſs, which, I believe, the 
Earl was not ſo very ſedulous to cultivate or preſerye, as if 
had it much at heart, nor was altogether ſorry, when he ſaw it 
under ſome degree of declination. The reaſons for this muſt 
be drawn from the common nature of mankind, and. the 
incompatibility of power: But the juncture was not favourable 
for ſuch a refinement, becauſe it was early known to all, who 
Had but locked into the court, that. this Lady muſt haye ; 
ſucceſſor, who, upon pique and principle, would do all in h 
power to obſtruct his proceedings. My Lady Maſham was 

a perſon of a plain ſound underſtanding, of great truth and 
2 without the leaſt mixture of falſehood or difgi WE. ; 
of an honeſt boldneſs and courage, ſuperior to her ſex; hr 
and diſintereſted in her friendſhip, and full of love, duty, and 
veneration for the Queen her Miſtreſs: Talents as, ſeldom 3 5 
or ſought for in à court, as unlikely to thrive while they are 
there: So that nothing could then be more unfortunate to the 
public, than a coldneſs between this lady and the firſt miniſter; 
nor a greater miſtake in the latter, than to ſuffer, or connive, 
at the leſſening of her credit, which he quickly ſaw removed 
very e OIND to another * aer, . wanted 1255 
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for which Lever knew: him. arab any concern. 

While the Queen's favour to the Earl was thus, ty 
leſſening, the breaches between him and his friends gre 
every day wider, which he looked upon with great indiffer- 
ence, and ſeemed to have his thoughts only rurned VP; -fing- 
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ing out ſome proper opportunity for delivering up his ſtaft: 
But this her Majeſty would not then admit; becauſe, indeed, 
it was not eaſy to determine who ſhould ſucceed him. 

In the midft of theſe diſpoſitions at court, the Queen fell 
dangerouſly fick at Windſor, about Chriſtmas 1713. It was 
confidently reported in town, that ſhe was dead; and the heads 
of the expecting party were ſaid to have various meetings 
thereupon, and a great hurrying of chairs and coaches to 
and from the Farl of Wharton's houſe: Whether this were 
true or not, yet thus much is certain, that the expreſſions of 
joy appeared very frequent and loud among many of that party; 
which proceeding men of form did not allow to be altogether 
decent. A meſſenger was immediately diſpatched, with an 
account of the Queen's illneſs, to the Treaſurer, who was then 
in town; and, in order to ſtop the report of her death, ap- 
peared next day abroad, in his chariot, with a pair of Horſes, 
and did not go down to Windſor till his uſual time. Upon his 
arrival there the danger was over, but not the fright, which 
ſtill fat on every body's face, and the account given of the 
confuſion, and diſtraction the whole court had been under, is 
hardly to be conceived: Upon which the Treaſurer {aid to 
"me, Whenever any thing ails the Queen, theſe people are 
out of their wits; and yet, they are ſo thoughtleſs, that, 
"« as ſoon as ſhe is well, they act as if the were immortal. 
T had ſufficient reaſon, - both before and fince, to allow his 
obſervation to be true, and that ſome ſhare of it might, with 
juſtice, be applied to himfelf. 

The Queen had early notice of this behaviour among as 
-diſcontented leaders, during her illneſs. It was, indeed, an af- 
Fair of ſuch a nature, as required no aggravation; which, 
however, would not have been wanting, the women of both 
parties, who then attended her Majeſty, being well difpoſed to 
repreſent it in the ſtrongeſt light. The reſult was, that the 
Queen immediately laid aſide all her ſchemes and viſions * 
of reconciling the two oppoſite intereſts, and entered upon ;a 
firm reſolution of adhering to the old Engliſh principles, from 
5 an 
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an opinion that the adverſe party waited impatiently for her 
death, upon views little conſiſting (as the language and opinion 
went then) with the ſafety of the conſtitution, either in church 
or ſtate. She, therefore, determined to fall into all juſt and 
proper methods, that her. miniſters ſhould adviſe — to, for 

the preſervation and continuance of both. This I was quickly 
aſſured of, not only by the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Boling- 
broke, but by the Treaſurer himſelf. 

I confeſs. myſelf to have been then thoroughly perſuaded 
that this incident would perfectly reconcile the miniſters, by 
uniting them in purſuing one general intereſt; and, conſidering 
no farther than what was fitteſt to be done, I could not eaſily 
foreſee any objections, or difficulties, that the Earl of Oxford 
would make; I had, for ſome time, endeavoured to cultivate. 
the {tricteſt friendſhip between him and the * General by telling 
both of them, (which happened to be the truth) how kindly 
they ſpoke of each other; and by convincing the latter of what 
advantage fuch an union mult be to her Majeſty's ſervice. 
There was an affair upon which all our friends laid a more 
than ordinary weight. Among the horſe and foot guards 
appointed to attend on the Queen's perſon, ſeveral officers took 
every occaſion, with great freedom and bitterneſs of ſpeech, - 
to revile the miniſtry, upon the ſubject of the peace and 
the Pretender, not. without many groſs expreſſions againſt the 
Queen herſelf; ſuch as, I ſuppoſe, will hardly be thought on 
or attempted, but certainly not ſuffered under the . preſent - 
powers. Which proceeding, beſides the indignity, begot an 
opinion, that her Majeſty's perſon might be better guarded 
than by ſuch keepers, who, after attending at court, or x 
the levee of the General or » firſt miniſter, adjourned, : 
publiſh their diſaffection in coffee- houſes and. 5 
ries, without any regard to decency or truth. It was propoſed, 
that ten or a dozen of the leaſt diſcreet among theſe gentlemen 
ſhould be obliged to ſell their poſts in the guards; and that 
two or three, who had gone the greateſt lengths, ſhould have 
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a price fixed for their commiſſions, ſome what below the 
ee rate uſually demanded for a few years paſt, The 

Dube, of Ormond defired but ten thouſand pounds to make 

the matter eaſy to thoſe officers who were to ſucceed, which 
fum, his Grace told me, the Treaſurer had given him en- 
couragement t to expect, although he pleaded preſent want of 
money: And, I cannot but ſay, that, having often, at the Duke's 
deſire, preſſed this miniſter to advance the money, he gave me 
ſuch anſwers as made me think Ke really intended it: Bur 1 
was quickly undeceived ; for, expoſtulating ſome days after 
with him upon the ſame fubjeck, after great expreſſions of 
eſteem and friendſhip for the Duke of Ortnond, and metitioning 
tome. ill-treatment he had received from his friends, he faid, 


he knew not why he ſhould do other people's work. The 


truth is, that, Except the Duke, my Lord Trevor, and Mr. Se- 
cretary Bromle EF, 1 could not find 4 had one. friend left of any 
conſequence in, her Majeſty's ſervice. The Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Bolingbroke, and Tatty ' Mithath, oþenty declared againſt 

him; to whom were join + 5 Biſhop of * Roclieſter and ſome 
others. Dartmouth, then Privy-feal, 8 Paulet, Lord Steward, 
ſtood neuters. The Duke of Shrewſbury h TAY the Treaſurer, 
but ſacrificed all reſentments to eaſe, profit, atid power; and 


Was then in Ireland acting a part directly 7 opp6fite to the Court, 
which he had fagacity enough to foreſee might quiekly turn to 


account; ſo that the Farl of Oxford ftood almoſt angle and every 


day found a viſible declenſion of rhe Queen's favour towards 


him; which he took but little care to redreſs, deſiring nothing 
ſo much as leave to deliver up his ſtaff. Which, however, as 
conjunctures then ſtood, he was not able to obtain; his adver- 


faries not having determined where to place it: Neither was 
it upon ſeveral accounts, a work ſo proper to be done, while the 


parliament ſate, where the miniſtry had already loſt too much 
reputation, and eſpecially in the Houſe of Lords. By what J 
could gather from feveral diſcourſes with the Treaſurer, it was 
not very difficult to find out how he reaſoned with himſelf. 
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The Church-party continued violently bent to have ſome neceſ- 
ſary removals. made in the, guards, as well as a Further 
change in the civil employments through. the kingdom. All 
the great officers about the court, or in her Maj elles ſervice, 
except the, Duke of Shrewſbury and one 2 two ore, were 
in the ſame opinion; the Queen herſelf, 15 Ker. hft iltneſs 
at, Windſor, had the like diſpoſitions ; an ink, It may 
appear, from ſeveral. paſſages. already mentions chat the 
blame of thoſe delays, ſo Often com Jained_ o of, did not qri- 
ginally lie at the Ear af Oxford's, Or. 2 the {tate of 
things, was very much changed by ſeyczal. incidents: The 
Chancellor, Lord, Bolingbroke, and Lady 22 Ne „Had entirely 
borſaken him, upon fuſpicions I have mentioned befare ;. which, 
although they were faunded on miſlake,. yes, he would never 
be at the: pains to clear; and, as he fiſt le S lis confidence 
with the Queen, by prefling her upon thoſe very points, for 
which his friends accuſed; him that they were not performed; 
ſo, upon her change of ſentiments, after her recovery, he loſt 
all favour and credit. with her, for not ſeconding thoſe new 
reſolutions. fram, which ſhe had formerly been ſo averſe. 
Beſides, he knew as well as all others who were near the court, 
that it was. hardly poſſible the Queen could ſurvive many 
Ki a in, which caſe, he muſt of neceſſity bring upon him 

dium — vengeance of the ſucceſſor, and of that party 
which. muſt then be predominant, who would quickly un- 
ravel all he had done: Or, if her Majeſty ſhould hold out 
longer. than it was reaſonable to expect, yet, after having 
done. a work, that muſt procure him many, new enemies, 
he could expe& nothing but to be diſcharged-in difpteaſure. 
Upon . theſe reaſans he continued his excuſes to the Duke of 
Ormond, for not advancing the money; and, during the fix 
laſt months of his miniſtry, would enter into no affairs but 
what immediately concerned the buſineſs of his office. That 
whole period was nothing elſe but a ſcene of murmuring 
and diſcontent, quarrel and miſunderſtanding, animoſity and 
hatred, between him and his former friends. In the mean- 
Vorl. VIII. | 1 time 
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time the Queen's countenance was wholly changed towards 
him; ſhe complained of his filence and ſullenneſs; and, in 
return, gave him every day freſh inſtances of neglect or di- 
pleaſure. 

The original of this quarrel among the miniſters, which had 
been attended with ſo many ill conſequences, began firſt be- 
tween the Treaſurer and Lord Bolingbroke, from the cauſes and 
incidents I have already mentioned; and might, very pro- 
bably, have been prevented, if the Treaſurer had dealt with 
leſs reſerve, or the Lord Bolingbroke had put that confidence 
in him which ſo fincere a friend might reaſonably have ex- 
pected. Neither, perhaps, would a reconcilement have been 
an affair of much difficulty, if their friends on both ſides had 
not too much obſerved the common prudential forms of nt 
caring to mtermeddle; which, together with the addition of a 
ſhrug, was the conſtant anſwer I received from moſt of them, 
whenever I preſſed them upon the ſubject. I cannot tell whether 
my Lord Trevor may be excepted, becaufe I had little acquaint- 
ance with him, although I am inclined to the negative. Mr. 
Prior, who was much loved and efteemed by them both, as 
he well deſerved, upon the account of every virtue that can 
qualify a man for private converſation, might have been the 
propereſt perſon for ſuch a work, if he could have thought it 
to conſiſt with the prudence of a courtier; but, however, he 
was abſent in France at thoſe junctures when it was chiefly 
neceſſary. And to ſay the truth, 'moſt perſons had fo avow- 
edly declared themſelves on one fide or the other, that theſe 
two great men had hardly a common friend left except myſelf. 
I had ever been treated with great kindneſs by them both; and 
L conceived that what I wanted in weight and credit might be 
made up with ſincerity and freedom. The former they never 
doubted, and the latter they had conſtant experience of: I had 
managed between them for almoſt two years; and their can- 
dour was ſo great, that they had not the leaſt jealouſy or 
ſuſpicion of me. And I thought I had done wonders, when, 
upon the Queen's being laſt at Windfor, I put them in a coach 
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to go thither by appointment without other company; where 
they would have four hours time to come to a good underſtand- 
ing; but, in two days after, I Ig m W both that 
nothing was done. f 
There had been three biſhoprics for: ame time; vacant / in 
Ireland, and I had prevailed on the Earl of Oxford, that one of 
them ſhould be divided. Accordingly four divines of that 
kingdom were named to the Queen, and approved by her; but, 
upon ſome difficulties not worth mentioning, the Queen's 
mandatory letters to Ireland had been delayed: I preſſed the 
Treaſurer every week, while her Majeſty was at — 
and every day after her return, to finiſh this aſſair, as 
point of great conſequence to the church in that DINE, 
and, growing at length impatient of ſo many excuſes, I fell 
into ſome paſſion, when his Lordſhip freely told me, that 
he had been earneſt with the Queen, upon that matter, about 
ten times the laſt fortnight, but without effect; and that he 
found his credit wholly at an end. This happened about 
eleven weeks before the Queen died: And, two nights after, 
ſitting with him and Lord Bolingbroke, in Lady Maſham's 
lodgings at St. James's, for ſome hours; I told the Treaſurer, 
that, having deſpaired of any reconciliation between them, I 
had only ſtaid ſome time longer to forward the diſpoſal of thoſe 
biſhopricks in Ireland, which ſince his Lordſhip told me was 
out of his power; I now reſolved to retire immediately, as 
from an evil I could neither help to redreſs, nor endure the 
ſight of: That, before I left them, I deſired they would anſwer 
me two queſtions: Firſt, Whether: theſe miſchiefs might not 
be remedied in two minutes? And, ſecondly, Whether, upon 
the preſent foot, the miniſtry would not be infallibly ruined 
in two months? Lord Bolingbroke anſwered to each queſtion 
in the affirmative, and approved of my reſolution to retire; 
but the Treaſurer, after his manner, evaded both, and on- 
ty deſired me to dine with him next day. However, I im- 
eee went down t to a friend in n to await the 
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iſſue, which ended in the removal of my ord Fnafurer, und, 
three days after, in her Majeſty's death. 

Thus I have, with ſome pains, recollected ſeveral paſſages, 
which I thought were moſt material for the ſatisfaction af thoſe 
who appear ſo much at a loſs upon the unaccountable-quarrels 
ef the late miniſtry. For, indeed, it locked like a riddle, to 
fee perſons of great und undliſputed abilities, called — 
Queen to her ſervice, in the place of others'with-who 
ings the was diſguſted, and with great ſatis faction — 
-dergy, the landed intereft, and body of the people, running, 
on a ſudden, into ſuch a common beaten "court-track of ruin, 
by diviſions among themſelves; mot only without a viſihle 
cauſe, but with the ſtrongeſt appearances to the contrary, and 
without any refuge to the uſual excuſe of evil inſtruments, 
or cunning adverſaries, to blow the coals of difſention ; for 
the work was entirely their own. | 

I impute the cauſe of theſe misfortunes to the. Queen, Who, 
from che variety of hands ſhe had employed, and reaſbnings 
the had heard ſince her coming to the crown, was (grown 

very fond of moderating ſchemes, which, as things then 
food vere by no means reducible to practice; ſhe had-likewiſe 

a good ſhare of that adherence to her own opinions, which is 
— upon her ſex. And, daſtly, (as I before ab- 
ſerved) having receivetl ſome hints that iſhe had formerly been 
too much governed, ſhe grew very difficult to be adviſec. 

The next in fault was the Treafurer, who, not being able 
to influence the Queen in many points, with relation to 
party, which His friends and the kingdom ſeemed to have 
much at heart, Would needs take all the blame on himſelf, 
from a knoven principle of ſtate· prudence, that a firſt miniſter 
muſt always preſerye the reputation of power: But I have 
ever thought, that there are fe maxims in politics, which, 
at ſome conjunctures, may not be very liable to an exception. 
The Queen was by no means inclined to make many changes 
in employments; ſhe was poſitive in her nature, and extremely 
given to delay. And ſurely theſe were no proper qualities for 

I a chief 
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a chief miniſter to perſonate towards his neareſt friends, 
who were brought into employment upon very different views 
and promiſes. Nor could any reputation of power be worth 
preſerving at the expence of bringing ſincerity into queſtion. I 
remember, upon a Saturday, when the miniſters and one or 
two friends ef the 'Treaſurer conſtantly met to dine, at his 
houſe, one of the company attacked him very warmly, on 
account that a certain Lord, who perpetually oppoſed the 
Queen's meaſures, was not diſmiſſed from a great employment, 
which, beſides other advantages, gave that Lord the power of 
chuſing ſeveral members of parliament. The Treaſurer evad- 
ed the matter with his uſual anſwer, that this was whipping 
day: Upon which the Secretary Bolingbroke, turning to me, 
ſaid, It was a ſtrange thing that my Lord Oxford would not be 
ſo kind to his friends, and ſo juſt to his own innocence, as to 
vindicate himſelf where he had no blame; for, to his know- 
ledge and the Chancellor's, (who was then alſo preſent) the 
Treaſurer had frequently and earneſtly moved the Queen upon 
that very point without effect: Whereupon, this Miniſter finding 
himſelf preſſed ſo far, told the company, that he had at laſt 
prevalled with her Majeſty, and the thing would be done 
in two days, Which followed aecordingly. 1 mention this fact 
as an inſtance of the Earl of Oxford's diſpoſition to preſerve 
ſome reputation of power in himſelf, and remove all blame 
from the Queen; and this, to ry particular knowledge, was 
a frequent cafe; but how far juſtifiable in point of prudence, 
IL have atready given my opinion. Hewever, the Treaſurer's 
friends were yet much more to blame than himſelf: He had 
abundanee ef merit with them all, not only upon account of 
the public, che whole change of the miniſtry having been 
effected without any intervention of theirs, by him and Lady 
Maſham; but, likewiſe, from the confequence of that change, 
whereby che greateſt employments of the kingdom were divided 
among them, and therefore, in common juſtice as well as 
Prudence, they ought to have been more indulgent to his real 


failings, rather than ſuſpect him of imaginary ones, as . 
often 
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.often did, through ignorance, refinement, or miſtake: And I 
mention it to the honour of the Secretary Bolingbroke, as well 


as of the Treaſurer, that having myſelf, upon many occaſions, 


joined with the former in quarrelling with the Earl's conduct 


upon certain points, the Secretary would, in a little time 


after, frankly own that he was altogether miſtaken. 


Laftly, T cannot excuſe the remiſſneſs of thoſe, whoſe buſineſs 


it ſhould have been as it certainly was their intereſt, to have 
interpoſed their good offices for healing this unhappy breach 
among the miniſters : But of this I have already ſpoken. 


_ 
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AvinG atodeades: thus far, 1 chought it ond be unne- 
ceſſary to ſay any thing upon the other head, relating 


— the deſign of bringing in the Pretender: For, upon the Earl 
of Oxford's impeachment, the gentlemen of the prevailing 
ſide aſſured me, that the whole myſtery would be ſoon laid 
open to the world, and were ready to place the merit of their 
cauſe upon that iſſue: This diſcovery we all expected from 


the Report of the Secret Committee: But, when that treatiſe ap- 
peared, (whoever. were the compilers) we found it to be ra- 
ther the work of a luxuriant fancy, an abſolute ſtate-pamphlet, 
arguing for a cauſe, than a dry recital. of facts, or a tranſ- 
cript of letters; and, for what related to the Pretender, the 
authors contented themſelves with informing the public, that 
the whole intrigue was privately carried on in perſonal trea- 
ties between the Earl of Oxford and the Abbe Gaultier, which 
muſt needs be a. doctrine hard of digeſtion to thoſe who 


have the leaſt knowledge either of the Earl or the Abbe, or 


upon what foot the latter ſtood at that time with the Engliſh 
miniſtry: I conceive that whoever is at diſtance enough to 
be 
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be out of fear either of a vote or a meſſenger, will be as eaſily 
brought to believe all the Popiſh legends together. And 
to make ſuch an aſſertion, in a public report delivered to 
the Houſe of Commons, without the leaſt attempt to prove 
it, will ſome time or other be reckoned ſuch a ſtrain upon 
truth and probability as is hard to be equalled in a Spaniſh 
romance. I think it will be allowed, that the articles of high 
treaſon drawn up againſt the Earl were not altogether founded 
upon the report, or at leaſt that thoſe important hints about 
bringing in the Pretender were more proper materials to 
furniſh out a pamphlet than an impeachment ; fance this accu- 
ſation hath no part even nn the a crimes and miſde- 
meanors. 

But, notwithſtanding all chin and that hs Eat of: Oxford 
after two years reſidence in the Tower, was at length diſmiſſ- 
ed without any trial; yet the reproach ſtill went on, that the 
Queen's laſt miniſtry, in concert with their Miſtreſs, were deep- 
ly engaged in a deſign to ſet the Pretender upon the throne. 
The cultivating of which accuſation 1 impute to the great good- 
neſs of thoſe in power, who are ſo gracious to aſſign à reaſon, 
or at leaſt give a countenance for that ſudden and univerſal 
{ſweep they thought fit to make on their firſt appearance ; 
whereas they might as well have fpared that ceremony, by 
a ſhort recourſe to the royal prerogative, which gives every 
prince a liberty of chuſing what ſervants he +wilk * 7 

There are two points which I believe myſelf able to make 
out. Firſt, that neither the late Queen nor her miniſters did 
ever entertain a deſign of bringing in the Pretender during her 
Majeſty's life, or that he ſhould ſucceed after her deceaſmme. 

Secondly, that if they conceived ſuch a deſign, it was abſo- 
lately neceſſary to proſecute it from the firſt year of their mi- 
niſtry ; becauſe, for at leaſt a year before che Queen's death, it 
was impoſſible to have put ſuch a deſign in execution 
0 muſt premiſe with three circumſtances which have a great 

eck on me, and muſt have the like OR thoſe among my 

| - friends 
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friends who have any tolerable' opinion of nay veracity, and it 
is only to thoſe that I offer them. 

I remember, during the late treaty of peace, diſcourſing 
at ſeveral times with ſome very eminent perſons of the oppoſite 
fide, vrith whom I had long acquaintance, I aſked: them ſeri- 
ouſly, whether they or any of their friends did in earneſt believe, 
or fufpect the Queen or the miniſtry to have any favourable 
regards towards the Pretender? They all confeſſed for them- 
ſebres, that they believed nothing of the matter; and particu- 
larly a perſon, at n in great employment, faid to me 
witch much frankneſs, Tou ſer up the Church and Sacheverel 
againſt us, and we ſet up Trade and the Pretender againſt you. 

The ſecond point I would obſerve is this, that, during the 
eonric of tlie late miniſtry; upon occaſiom of the libels every 
day thrown about, I had the curiohty to-- atk almoſt every 
perſom in great employment, whether they knew, or had 
heard, of any one particular man (except thoſe who profeſſed 
to be Nonj urors) that difcovered the leaſt inclination towards 
the Pretender; and the whole number they could muſter up 
did not amount to above five or fix, among which one was a 
certain old Lord lately dead, and one a private gentleman, of 
little conſequence, and of a broken fortune: Let I do not 

believe myſelf to have omitted any one great man that came 
in my way, except the Duke of Buckingham, in whoſe: company 
I never was above once or twice at moſt : I am, therefore, as 
confident as a man can be of any truth which will not admit 
a demonſtration, that upon the Queen's: death, if we except Pa- 
piſts and Nonjurors, there could not be five hundred perſons in 
England, of all ranks, who had any thoughts of the Pretender, 
and among theſe, not fix of any quality or conſequence : But 
how it hath come to paſs that ſeveral millions are ſaid to have 
fince ——— en. nf it l not be my _ to 
enquire. / 

The laſt point is of the anne ſtrain, and I offer it, like the tw O 
former, to convince only thoſe who are willing to believe me on 
my-own word ; that having been, for the ſpace of almoſt four 

| years, 
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years, very nearly and perpetually converſant with thoſe who: 
had the greateſt ſhare of power, and this, in their times of 
leiſure as well as buſineſs, I could never hear one ſingle word 
to be let fall in favour of the Pretender, although I was curious 
enough to obſerve, in a particular manner, what paſſed upon 
that ſubject. And I cannot but think, that, if ſuch an affair had 
been in agitation, I muſt have had either very bad luck, or a 
very ſmall ſhare of common underſtanding, not to have diſ- 
covered ſome grounds, at leaſt, for ſuſpicion. Becauſe I never 
yet knew a miniſter of ſtate, or indeed any other man, ſo great 
a maſter of ſecrecy, as to be able, among thoſe he nearly 
converſed with, wholly to conceal his opinions, however he 
may cover his deſigns. This I ſay, upon a ſuppoſition. that they 
would have held on the maſk always before me, which, how- 
ever, I have no reaſon to believe. And, I confeſs, it is with 
the expence of ſome patience that I hear this matter ſum- 
marily determined by thoſe who had no advantages of knowing 
any thing that paſled, otherwiſe than what they found in 
a libel or a coffee-houſe; or, at beſt, from general reaſon- 
ings built upon miſtaken facts. Now, although what I have 
hitherto ſaid upon this point can have no influence further 
than my own perſonal credit reacheth; yet, I confefs, I ſhall 
never be brought to change my opinion, till ſome one, who 
had more opportunities than I, will be able to produce any 
ſingle particular from the letters, the diſcourſes, or the actions 
of thoſe miniſters, as a proof of what they alledge, which 
hath not yet been attempted or pretended. 

But, I believe, there may be ſeveral -arguments of another 
nature produced, which can make it very evident to thoſe 
who will hear reaſon, that the Queen's miniſters never had 
it in their thoughts to alter the ſucceſſion of the crown. 

For, firſt, when her Majeſty had determined to change her 
ſervants, it is very well known that thoſe, whom ſhe appoint- 
ed to ſucceed them, were generally accounted favourers of 
what is called the Low-church party, not only my Lords Ox- 
ford, Bolinghroke, and Harcourt, . a great majority of the 
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reft: Among which I can immediately name the Dukes of 
Shrewſbury, Newcaſtle, and Argyle; the Earls of Peterborow, 
Rivers, Strafford, Ilay, and Orrery; the Lords Manſel, and 
Maſham, with ſeveral others whom I cannot at preſent recollect. 
Whereas, of the other party, the Dukes of Ormond and Buck- 
ingham, and the Earl of Dartmouth, were the only perſons 
introduced at firſt, and very few afterwards: Which, I ſuppoſe, 
will clearly evince, that the bringing in of the Pretender was 
not the original ſcheme of ſuch miniſters, and that they were 
by no means proper inſtruments for ſuch a work. 

And whoever knew any thing of the Queen's diſpoſition, 
muſt believe ſhe had no inclinations at all in favour of the 
Pretender: She was highly and publicly diſpleaſed with my 
Lord Bolingbroke, becauſe he was ſeen under the ſame roof 
with that perſon at an opera, when his Lordſhip was ſent 
to France upon ſome difficulties about the peace: Her Majeſty 
ſaid, that he ought immediately to have withdrawn, upon 
the appearance of the other; wherein, to ſpeak with freedom, 
I think her judgment was a little miſtaken. And, at her toilet, 
among her women, when mention happened to be made of the 
Chevalier, ſhe would frequently let fall expreſſions of ſuch a 
nature, that made it manifeſt how little ſhe deſerved thoſe 
reproaches which have been caſt on her fince her death, upon 
that account: 

Beſides, I have already ſaid that her Majeſty began thoſe 


changes at court for no other cauſe than her perſonal diſplea- 
ſure againſt a certain family, and their allies; and from the 
hope ſhe had to obtain a peace, by the removal of ſome whoſe 
intereſt it was to obſtruct it: That when the former Chancellor, 
Prefident, and others came to her, determined to deliver up 
their employments, ſhe preſſed them ſomewhat more than it 
became her dignity, to continue in their ſtations ; of which, I 
ſuppoſe, my Lord Cowper is yet a living witneſs. 

I am forced to repeat what I have before obſerved, that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty ſhe could be ever perſuaded to diſ- 
miſs any perſon upon the ſcore of party, and that ſhe drove 
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her miniſters into the greateſt diſtreſs, upon my Lord Notting- 
ham's vote againſt any peace without Spain, for want of ſpeak- 
ing to one or two depending Lords, although with the laſt 
danger of breaking the meaſures ſhe was moſt fond of towards 
ſettling the repoſe of Europe, She had, beſides, upon the 
removal of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, choſen another * great 
Lady to ſucceed, who quickly grew into higher credit than 
all her miniſters together: A lady openly profeſſing the utmoſt 
averſion from the perſons, the principles, and meaſures of thoſe 
who were then 1a power, and excelling all, even of her own 
ſex, in every art of infinuation: And this her Majeſty thought 
fit to do, in oppoſition to the ſtrongeſt repreſentations that 
could poſſibly be made to her, of the inconveniences which 
would enſue. Her only objection againſt ſeveral clergymen, 
recommended to her for promotions in the church, was their 
being too violent in party. And a Lady, in high favour with 
her, hath frequently aſſured me, that whenever ſhe moved the 
Queen to diſcard ſome perſons, who, upon all occaſions, with 
great virulence, oppoſed the court; her Majeſty would con- 
ſtantly refuſe, and, at the ſame time, condemn her for too 

much party-zeal. | 

But, beſide all this, there never was a more ſtale or anti- 

. quated cauſe than that of the Pretender, at the time when 
her Majeſty choſe her laſt miniſters, who were moſt of them 
children or youths, when King James II. abdicated: They 
found a prince upon the throne, before they were of years 
to trouble themſelves with ſpeculations upon government; 
and, conſequently, could have no ſcruples of conſcience in 
ſubmitting to the preſent powers, ſince they hardly remembered 
any other. And, truly, this was in general the caſe of the whole 
kingdom: For the adherents of King James II. were all either 
dead or in exile, or ſunk in obſcurity, laden with years and 
want; ſo that if any guilt were contracted by the Revolution, 
it was generally underſtood that our anceſtors were only to 
anſwer for it. And I am confident, with an exception to 
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_ profeſſed Nonjurors, there was not one man in ten thouſand, 
through England, who had other ſentiments. Nor can the 
contrary opinion be defended, by arguing the prodigious diſ- 
affection at preſent, becauſe the ſame thing hath happened 
before from the ſame cauſes in our own country, and within 
the memory of man, although not with the ſame event. 

But ſuch a diſaffection could hardly have been raiſed againſt 
an abſent prince, who was only in expectation of the throne; 
and, indeed, I cannot but reckon it as a very ſtrong argument 
for the good diſpoſition, both in the miniftry and kingdom 
towards the Houſe of Hanover, that, during my Lord Oxford's 
adminiſtration, there was never thrown out the leaſt reflection 
againſt that illuſtrious Houſe, in any libel or pamphlet ; which 
would hardly have happened, if the ſmall party-writers could 
have thought, that, by ſuch a performance, they would have 
made their court to thoſe in power ; and which would certainly 
have been a very uſeful preliminary, if any attempt had been 
intended towards altering the ſucceſſion to the crown. Bur, 
however, to ſay the truth, invectives againſt the abſent, and 
with whom we have nothing to do, although they may ren- 
der perſons little and contemptible, can hardly make them 
odious : For hatred is produced by motives of a very different 
nature, as experience hath ſhewn. And although politicians 
affirm it more eligible for a prince to be hated than deſpiſed, 
yet that maxim 1s better calculated for an abſolute monarchy 
than for the climate of England. But I am ſenſible this is a 
digreſſion; therefore I return. 

The treaties made by her Majeſty with France and Spain, 
were calculated in ſeveral points directly againſt the Pretender, 
as he hath now found to his coſt, and as it is manifeſt to all 
the world. Neither could any thing be more ſuperficial than 
the politics of thoſe who could be brought to think that the 
Regent of France would ever engage in meaſures againſt the 
preſent King of England, and how the grimace of an am- 
baſſador's taking or not taking his public character, as in the 
caſe of the Earl of Stairs, ſhould ſerve ſo long for an amuſe- 


ment, 


ment, cannot ſufficiently be wondered at. What can be plainer 
than that the chief intereſt of the Duke of Orleans is woven and 
twiſted with that of King George ; and this, Whether it ſhall 
be thought convenient to ſuffer the young King of France 
to live longer, or not? For, in the ſecond caſe, the Regent 
perfectly agrees with our preſent King in this particular circum- 

ſtance, that the whole order of ſucceſſion hath been broken 
for his ſake; by which means he likewiſe will be encumbered 
with a Pretender, and thereby engaged, upon the ftrongeſt 
motives, to prevent the union of France and Spain under one 
monarch. And, even in the other caſe, the chance of a boy's 
life, and his leaving heirs-male of his body, is ſo dubious, 
that the hopes of a crown to'the Regent, or his children, will 
certainly keep that prince, as long as his N continues, 

very firm in his alliance with England. 

And, as this deſign was originally intended and avowed by 
the Queen's miniſters, in their treaties with France and Spain, 
ſo the events have fully anſwered in every particular. The 
preſent King ſucceeded to theſe crowns with as hearty and 
univerſal a diſpoſition of the people, as could poſſibly conſiſt 
with the grief for the loſs of ſo gracious and excellent a 
Princeſs as her late Majeſty: The parliament was moſt unani- 
mous in doing every thing that could endear them to a new 
Monarch. The general peace did entirely put an end to any 
deſign which France or Spain might probably have laid to 
make a diverſion by an invaſion upon Scotland, with the Preten- 
der at the head, in caſe her Majeſty had happened to die 
during the courſe of the war: And, upon the death. of the 
late French King, the Duke of Orleans fell immediately into 
the ſtricteſt meaſures with England ; as the Queen and her 
miniſters eaſily foreſaw it would be neceſſary for him to do, 
from every reaſon that could regard his own intereſt. If the 
Qucen had died but a ſhort time before the peace, and either of 
the two great powers engaged againſt us had thought fit to 
have thrown ſome troops into Scotland, although it could not 
fe been a very 1 circumſtance to a ſucceſſor and 
| a ſtran- 
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a ſtranger, yet the univerſal inclinations at that time in 
England towards the houſe of Hanover, would, in all proba- 
- bility, have prevented the conſequences of ſuch an enter- 
prize. But, on the other fide, if the war had continued a year 
longer than her Majeſty's life, and the ſame cauſes had been 
applied to produce the ſame effects upon the affections of the 
people, the iſſue muſt inevitably have been either a long and 
bloody civil war, or a ſudden revolution. So that no incident 
could have arrived more effectual, to fortify the preſent King's 
title, and ſecure his poſſeſſion, than that very peace ſo much 
exploded by one party, and ſo juſtly celebrated by the other; 
in continuing to declare which opinions, under the preſent 
ftuation of things, it is not very improbable that they may 
both be in jeſt. | 
But if any articles of that peace were like to endanger the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, how could it come to paſs that the Dutch, 
who were guarantees of that ſucceſſion and valued for zea- 
lous defenders. of it, ſhould be ſo ready with their offers to 
comply with every article, and this for no greater a reward 
than a ſhare in the Aſſiento trade, which the oppoſers of peace 
"repreſented to be only a trifle. That the fact is true I appeal 
to Monſieur de Buys, who, upon ſome difficulties the miniſtry 
were, under by the Earl of Nottingham's vote againſt any peace 
_ while Spain continued in the Bourbon family, undertook to 
make that matter eaſy, by getting a full approbation from 
the States, his maſters, of all her Majeſty's proceedings, pro- 
vided they might be ſharers in that trade. I can add this fur- 
ther, that ſome months after the concluſion of the peace, and 
amidſt all the appearing diſcontents of the Dutch, a gentleman 
who had long reſided in Holland, and was occaſionally employed 
by the miniſters here, aſſured me that he had power from the 
Penſioner to treat with the Earl of Oxford, about ſending 
hither an extraordinary embaſſy from Holland, to declare that 
the States were fully ſatisfied with the whole plan of the 
peace, upon certain conditions, which were eaſy and honour- 
able, and fach as had no relation at all to the Pretender. How 
. a this 
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this happened to fail, I never enquired, nor had any diſcourſe | 
about it with thoſe in power. For then their affairs were grow-- 
ing deſperate, by their quarrels among themſelves, and by the 
Earl of Oxford's declination in the Queen's favour; both which 
became ſo public, as well as her Majeſty's bad ſtate of health, 
that, I ſuppoſe, thoſe circumſtances might eafily cool the Dutch 
politicians in that purſuit. 

I remember to have heard it objected againſt the late mi- 
niſtry, as an inſtance of their inclination towards the Pretender, 
that they were careleſs in cultivating a good correſpondence 
with the Houſe of Hanover. And, on the other fide, I know. 
very well what continual pains were employed to ſatisfy and 
inform the Elector and his miniſters in every ſtep taken by 
her Majeſty, and what offers were made to his Highneſs for 

any further ſecurities of the ſucceſſion in him and his family, 
that could conſiſt with the honour and ſafety of the Queen. 
To this purpoſe were all the inſtructions given to Earl Rivers, 
Mr. Thomas Harley, Lord Clarendon, and ſome others. But all 
endeavours were rendered abortive by a fooliſh circumſtance, 
which hath often made me remember the common obſervation, 
of the greateſt events depending frequently upon the loweſt, 
vileſt, and obſcureft cauſes: And this is never more verified 
than in courts, and the iſſues of public affairs, whereof I 
could produce, from my own knowledge and obſervation, three 
or four very ſurprizing inſtances, I have ſeen an old bed-maker, 
by officiouſly going to one door when gratitude as well as 
common ſenſe ſhould have ſent her to another, become the 
inſtrument of putting the nation to thi e of ſome thou- 
ſand lives, and ſeveral millions of I have known as 
great an event from the ſtupidity, or wilfulneſs of a beggarly 
+ Dutchman, who lingered on purpoſe half an hour at a vilit, 
when he had promiſed to be ſomewhere elſe. Of no greater 
dignity was that circumſtance, which rendered ineffectual all 
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endeavours of the late miniſtry to eſtabliſh themſelves in the 
good graces of the court of Hanover, as I ſhall particularly relate 

in another work. It may ſuffice to hint at prefent, that a delay 

in conveying a very inconſiderable ſum, to a very inconſiderable 
French * vagrant, gave the opportunity to a more induſtrious 
party, of corrupting that channel through which all the ideas 

of the diſpoſitions and deſigns of the Queen, the miniſters, and + 
the whole Britiſh nation were conveyed. 

The ſecond point which I conceive myſelf able to make out, 
is this: That, if the Queen's miniſters had, with or without 
the knowledge of their Miſtreſs, entertained any thoughts of 
altering the ſucceſſion in favour of the Pretender, it was abſo- 
lately neceſſary for them to have begun, and proſecuted that 
deſign, as ſoon as they came into her Majeſty's ſervice. 

There were two circumſtances which would have made it 
neceſſary for them to have loſt no time. | Firſt, becauſe it was 
a work that could not poſlibly be done on a ſudden. For the 
whole nation, almoſt to a man, excepting profeſſed Nonjurors, 
had conceived the utmoſt , abhorrence of a Popith ſucceſſor. 
And, as I have already obſerved, the ſcruple of conſcience, upon.- 
the point of loyalty, was wholly confined to a few antiquated 
Nonjurors, who lay ſtarving in obſcurity. So that, in order to 
have- brought ſuch an affair about in a parliamentary way, 
ſome years muſt have been employed to turn the bent of the 
nation, to have rendered one perſon odious and another ami- 
able; neither of which is to be ſoon compaſſed towards abſent 
princes, unleſs by comparing them with thoſe of whom we 
have had experience, was not then the caſe. | 

The other circumſtanE&was the bad condition of the Queen's 
health ; her Majeſty growing every day more unwieldy, and 
the gout, with other diſorders, increaſing on her; ſo that 
whoever was near the court, for about the two laſt years 
of her reign, might boldly have fixed the period of her life to 
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x very few months, without pretending to propheſy. And 
how little a time the miniſters had for ſo'great a work as that 
of changing the ſucceſſion of the crown, and how difficult the 
very attempt would have been, may be judged from the um- 
brage taken by ſeveral Lords of the Church- party, in the laſt 
year of her reign, who appeared under an apprehenſion that 
the very quarrels among the miniſters might poſſibly be of ſome 
diſadvantage to the Houſe of Hanover. And the univerſal 
declaration, both among Lords and Commons, at that time, as 
well in favour of the Elector as againſt the Pretender, are an 
argument beyond all conviction that ſome years muſt have been 
ſpent in altering the diſpoſitions of the people. Upon this 
occaſion, I ſhall not ſoon forget What a great miniſter then 
ſaid to me, and which I have been ſince aſſured was likewiſe 
the Duke of Shrewſbury's opinion, That there could be no 
doubt of the Elector's undiſturbed ſucceſſion; but the chief 
difficulty lay in the future diſaffection of the church, and 
people, and landed intereſt, from that univerſal change of men 
and meaſures, which he foreſaw would arrive. And it muſt be, 
to all impartial men, above a thouſand witneſſes, how inno- 
cent her Majeſty's ſervants were upon this article; that, know- 
ing ſo well through what channels all favour was to paſs 
upon the Queen's demiſe, that, by their coming into power, 
they had utterly, and for ever, broken all meaſures with the 
oppoſite party; and that, in the beginning of their adminiſtra- 
tion, there wanted not, perhaps, certain favourable junctures, 
which ſome future circumſtances would not have failed to cul- 
tivate ; yet their actions ſhewed them fo far from any view 
towards the Pretender, that they neglected purſuing thoſe 
meaſures which they had conſtantly in their power, not only 
of ſecuring themſelves, but the intereſt of the church, without 
any violence to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the perſon of the 
Elector. And this unhappy neglect I take to have been the 
only diſgrace of their miniſtry. To 'prevent this evil was, I 
confeſs, the chief point wherein all my little politics termi- 
nated ; and the methods were eaſy and obvious. But whoever 
Vor. VIII. L. goes 
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goes about to gain favour with a prince by a readineſs to 
enlarge his prerogative, although out of principle and opmion, 
ought to provide that he be not outbid by another par- 
ty, however profeſſmg a contrary principle. For I never 
yet read or heard of any party acting in oppoſition to the true 
intereſt of their country, whatever republican denominations 
they affected to be diſtinguiſhed by, who would not be conten- 
ted to chaffer public liberty for perfonal power, or for an 
opportunity of gratifying their revenge. Of which truth Greece 
and Rome, as well as many other ſtates, will furniſh plenty 
of examples. This reflection I could not well forbear, although 
it may be of little uſe further than to diſcover my own reſent- 
ment. And yet, perhaps, that mis fortune ought rather to be 
imputed to the want 1 concert and ne, than of prudence 
or courage. 

I muſt here take notice of an accufation ne upon the 
late miniſtry, by the Houfe of Commons, that they put a lie, 
or falſehood, into the Queen's mouth, to be delivered to her 
parliament. Mr. Thomas Harley was ſent to the Elector of 
Hanover with inſtructions, to offer his Highneſs any further 
ſecurines, for ſettling the fucceffion in him and his family, 
that could conſiſt with her Majeſty's honour and ſafety. This 
gentleman writ a letter to the Secretary of State, -a little 
before his return from Hanover, ſignifying in direct terms, 
that the Elector expreſſed himſelf ſatisfied in the Queen's 
proceedings, and deſired to live in confidence with her. He 
writ to the ſame purpoſe to one of the under- ſecretaries, and 
mentioned the fact as a thing that much pleaſed him, and what 
he deſired might be as public as poſſible. Both theſe letters EF 
have read; and the Queen, as ſhe had reaſon to fuppoſe, be- 
ing ſufficiently authorized by this notice from her miniſter, 
made mention of that information in a ſpeech from the throne. 
f the fact were a lie, it is What I have not heard Mr. Harley 
to have been charged with. From what hath ſince paſſed in the 
world, I ſhould indeed be inclined to grant it might have been 
a * in his Highneſs, and perhaps underſtood to be ſo 
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by the Queen; but, without queſtion, her Majeſty had a fair 
excuſe to take the Elector according to the literal meaning of 
his words. And if this be ſo, the imputation of falſehood 
muſt remain where theſe accuſers of that excellent Prin- 
ceſs's veracity will, I fappoſe, not profeſs 8 leaſt) an inclination 
to place it. 

I am very willing to mention the point, wherein, as I ſaid, all 
my little politics terminated, and wherein I may pretend to 
know that the. miniſters were of the ſame opinion; and would 


have put it in practice, if it had pleafed God to let them con- 
tinue to act with any kind of unanimity. 


L have already obſerved how well it was known at court what 
e, the Elector intended to follow, whenever his ſuc- 
ceſſion ſhould take place; and what hands he would employ in 
the adminiſtration of his affairs. I have likewiſe mentioned 
ſome facts and reaſons, which influenced and fixed his High- 
neſs in that determination, notwithſtanding all poſſible endea- 
vours to divert him from it. Now, if we conſider the diſpoſi- 
tions of England at that time, when almoſt the whole body of 
the clergy, a vaſt majority of the landed intereſt, and of the 
people in general, were of the Church- party; it muſt be granted 
that one or two acts, which might have paſſed in ten days, would 
have put it utterly out of the power of the ſucceſſor to have 
procured a Houſe of Commons of a different ſtamp, and this 
with very little diminution to the prerogative; which acts 
might have been only temporary. For che uſual arts to gain 
parliaments can hardly be applied with ſucceſs after the election, 
againſt a majority, at leaſt, of three in four; becauſe the trouble 
and expence would be too great, beſide the loſs of reputation. 
For, neither could ſuch a number of members find their account 
in point of profit, nor would the crown be at ſo much charge 
and hazard merely for the ſake of governing by a ſmall party, 
againſt the bent and genius of the nation. And, as to all at- 
terpts of influencing electors, they would have been ſufficiently 
provided for by the ſcheme intended. I ſuppoſe it need not 
be added, that the government of England cannot move a ſtep 
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while the Houſe of Commons continues to diſlike proceedings, 
or perſons employed, at leaſt in an age where parliaments are 
grown ſo frequent, and are made ſo neceſſary: Whereas a mi- 
niſter is but the creature of a day; and a Houſe: of Lords 
hath been modelled in many reigns, by enlarging the number, 
as well as by other obvious expedients. 

The judicious reader will ſoon comprehend how eafily the 
legiſlature, at that time, could have provided againſt the power 
and influence of a court, or miniſtry, in future elections, without 
the leaſt injury to the ſucceſſion, and even without the modern 
invention of perpetuating themſelves; which, however, I 
muſt needs grant to be one of the moſt effectual, vigorous, 
and reſolute proceedings that I have yet met with in reading 
or information. For the long parliament under King Charles I. 
although it ſhould be allowed of good authority, will hardly 
amount to an example. 

I muſt again urge and repeat, that thoſe who charge the Earl 
of Oxford, and the reſt of that miniſtry, with a defign of altering 
the ſucceſſion of the crown in favour of the Pretender, will, 

perhaps, be at ſome difficulty to fix the time when that defign 
was in agitation : For, if ſuch an attempt had begun with their 
power, it is not eaſy to aſſign a reaſon why it did not ſucceed; 
becauſe there were certain periods when her Majeſty and her 
ſervants were extremely popular, and the: Houſe of Hanover 
not altogether ſo much, upon account of ſome behaviour and 
management in one or two of their miniſters here, and ſome 
other circumſtances that may better be paſſed over in ſilence: 
All which, however, had no other conſequence: than that of 
repeated meſſages of kindnefs, and aſſurances to the Hlector: 
During the laſt two years of the Queen's life, her health was 
in ſuch a condition, that it was wondered how ſhe could hold 
out ſo long: And then, as I have already obſerved, it was too 
late and hazardous to engage in an enterprize which required ſo 
much time, and which the miniſters themſelves had rendered 
impracticable, by the whole courſe of their former proceedings, 
| 4 a * as. 
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as well as by the continuance and heightening of thoſe diſſen- 
tions which had early riſen among them. 

The party now in power will eaſily agree that this deſign of 
overthrowing the ſucceſſion could not be owing to any princi- 
ple of conſcience in thoſe whom they accuſe; for they knew 
very well, by their own experience and obſervation, that ſuch 
kind of ſcruples have given but ſmall diſturbance of late years 
in theſe kingdoms. Since intereſt is therefore the only teſt by 
which we are to judge the intentions of thoſe who manage 
public affairs, it would have been but reaſonable to have ſhewn 
how the intereſt of the Queen's minifters could be advanced by 
introducing the Pretender, before they were charged with 
ſuch an intention. Her Majeſty was ſeveral years younger 
than her intended ſucceſſor, and, at the beginning of that mi. 
niſtry had no diſorders, except the gout, which is not uſually 
reckoned a ſhortner of life; and thoſe in chief truſt were, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, older than their Miſtreſs : So that no perſons 
had ever a fairer proſpect of running on the natural life of an 
Engliſh miniſtry; conſidering, likewiſe, the general vogue of 
— kingdom, at that time, in their favour. And it will be hard 
to find an inſtance in hiſtory of a ſet of men, in full poſſeſſion 
of power, ſo ſanguine as to form an enterprize of overthrowing 
the government, without the viſible proſpect of a general defec- 
tion, which (then at leaſt) was not to be hoped for. Neither 
do I believe it was ever heard of, that a miniſtry in ſuch circum- 
ſtances durſt engage in ſo dangerous an attempt, without the 
direct commands of their ſovereign. And as to the perſons 
then in ſervice, if they may be allowed to have common ſenſe; 
they would much ſooner have ſurrendered their employments 
than hazard the loſs of their heads at ſo great odds, before 
they had tried or changed the diſpoſition of the parliament; 
which is an accuſation, that, I think, none of their libellers have 
charged upon them, at leaſt till towards the end of their mi- 
niftry, and then very abſurdly, becauſe the want of time, and 
and- other circumſtances, rendered ſuch a work * or 
ſeveral reaſons which I have already related. 

And 
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And whoever conſiders the late Queen, ſo little enterpriſing 
in her nature, ſo much given to delay, and at the ſame time 
ſo obſtinate in her opinions, (as ing is commonly attended 
with ſlowneſs) ſo great a purſuer of peace and quiet, and fo 
exempt from the two powerful paſſions of love and hatred ; 
will hardly think ſhe had a ſpirit turned for ſuch an undertak- 
ing; if we add to this, the contempt ſhe often expreſſed for 
the perſon and concerns of the Chevalier, her brother, of which 
I have already ſaid enough to be underſtood. It hath been 
objected againſt the late Queen and her ſervants, as a mark 
of no favourable diſpoſition towards the Houſe of Hanover, 
that the Electoral Prince was not invited to reſide in England: 
And, at the ſame time, it ought to be obſerved that this 
objection was raiſed and ſpread by the leaders of that party, 
who firſt oppoſed the counſel of inviting him, offering, among 
other arguments againſt it, the example of Queen Elizabeth, 
who would not ſo much as ſuffer her ſucceſſor to be declared, 
expreſling herſelf, that ſhe would not live with her grave-ſtone 
always in her ſight; although the caſe be by no means parallel 
between the two queens. For, in her late Majeſty's reign, the 
crown was as firmly ſettled on the Hanover Family as the 
legiſlature could do it: And the queſtion was only, whether 
the preſumptive heir, of diſtant Kindred, ſhould keep his court 
in the ſame kingdom and metropolis with the Sovereign, while 
the nation was torn between different parties, 'to be at the head 
of that faction, which her Majeſty and the body of her people 
utterly diſapproved: And, therefore, the leaders on both ſides, 
when they were in power, did poſitively determine this queſ- 
ſtion in the negative. And, if we may be allowed to judge by 
events, the reaſons were cogent enough; ſince differences may 
happen to ariſe between two princes the moſt nearly allied 
in blood; 'although it be true indeed, that, where the duty to a 
parent is added to the allegiance of a ſubject, the conſequence 
of family-diſſentions may not always be conſiderable. 

For my own part, I freely told my opinion to the miniſters ; 
and did afterwards offer many reaſons for it in a diſcourſe in- 

tended 
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tended for the public, (but ſtopped by the Queen's. death) that 

the young grandſon (whofe name I cannot remember) ſhould 
be invited over to be educated m England; by which, I con- 
ceived, the Queen might be ſecure from the influence of cabals 
and factions; the zealots, who affected to believe the ſucceſſion 
in danger, could have no pretences to complain; and the nation 
might one day hope to be governed by a prince of Engliſh man- 
ners and language, as well as acquainted with the true conſti- 
tution of church and ſtate. And this was the judgment of thoſe 
at the helm before I offered it: Neither were they or their 
Miſtreſs to be blamed, that ſuch a reſolution was not purſued. 
Perhaps, from what hath ſince happened, the reader will be 
able to ſatisfy himſelf. 

I have now ſaid all I could think convenient (conſidering the 
time wherein I am writing) upon theſe two points, which I pro- 
poſed to diſcourſe on ; wherein I have dealt with the utmoſt 
impartiality, and, I think, upon the faireſt ſuppoſition, which 
is that of allowing men to act upon the motives of their intereſts 
and their paſſions : For I am not ſo weak as to think one 
miniſtry more virtuous. than another, unleſs by chance, or by 
extraordinary prudence and virtue of the prince; which laſt, 
taking mankind in the lump, and adding the great counter- 
balance of royal education, is a very rare accident; and, where 
it happens, i is even then of little uſe, when factions are violent. 
But it ſo falls out, that, among contending parties in England, 
the general intereſt of church and ſtate is more the private 
intereſt of one fide than the other; ſo that, whoeyer profeſſeth 
to act upon a principle of, obſerving the laws of his country, 
may have a ſafe rule to follow, by diſcovering whoſe parti- 
cular advantage it chiefly is, that the conſtitution ſhould be 
preſerved entire in all its parts. For there cannot, properly 
fpeaking, be above two parties in ſuch a government as ours, 
and one fide will find themſelves obliged to take in all the 
fubaltern denominations of thoſe who diſlike the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, in order to make themſelves a balance againft 
the other; and ſuch a party, compoſed of mixed 9 although 

they 
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they differ widely in the ſeveral fundamentals of religion and 
government, and all of them from the true public intereſt ; yet, 
whenever their leaders are taken into power, under an igno- 
rant, unactive, or ill-deſigning prince, will probably, by the 
aſſiſtance of time or force, become the majority, unleſs they be 
prevented by a ſteadineſs, which there is little reaſon to hope, 
or by ſome revolution, which there is much more reaſon to fear. 
For abuſes in adminiſtration may laſt much longer than politi- 
cians ſeem to be aware of; eſpecially where ſome bold fteps 
are made to corrupt the very fountain of power and legiſ- 
lature: In which caſe, as it may happen in ſome ſtates, the 
whole body of the people are drawn in, by their own ſuppoſed 
conſent, to be their own enſlavers; and, where will they find 
2 thread to wind themſelves out of this labyrinth ? Or, will 
they not rather wiſh to be governed by arbitrary power, after 
the manner of other nations? For whoever conſiders the courſe 
of the Roman Empire after Cæſar's uſurpation, the long 
continuance of the Turkiſh government, or the deſtruction of 
the Gothic balance in moſt kingdoms of Europe, will eaſily ſee 
how controlable that maxim is, that, res nolunt diu male adminiſtrari: 
Becauſe, as corruptions are more natural to mankind than 
perfections, ſo they are more likely to have a longer conti- 
nuance. For the vices of men, conſidered as individuals, are 
exactly the ſame when they are molded into bodies; nor other- 
wiſe to be withheld in their effects, than by good fundamental 
laws; in which, when any great breaches are made, the conſe- 
quence will be the ſame as in the life of a particular man, whoſe 
vices are ſeldom known to end but with himſelf. 
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E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful- and loyal ſubjects, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in parliament aflembled, 
do, with the greateſt joy and ſatisfaction, return our humble 
thanks to your Majeſty for your moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne, and for communicating to this Houſe that peace is 
agreed on, fo honourable to your Majeſty, and fafe and advan- 
tageous to your kingdoms; by which we hope, with the bleſſing 
of God, that your people will, in a few years, recover them- 
ſelves, after ſo long and expenſive a war. We-likewiſe beg 
leave to congratulate with your Majeſty upon the ſucceſs of 
your endeavours for a general peace; whereby the tranquilkey 
and welfare of Europe will be owing (next to the Divine Provi- 
dence) to your your Majeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs. We never 
had the leaſt doubt but that your Majeſty, who is the greateſt 
ornament and protector of the Proteſtant Religion, would do 
every thing for. ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; towards 
which nothing can be more neceſſary than the perfect harmony 
there is between your Majeſty and the Houſe of Hanover. 
And we do humbly aſſure your Majeſty, that, as you are pleaſ- 
ed to expreſs your dependence (next under God) upon the duty 
and affection of your people; we think ourſelves bound, by 
the greateſt ties of religion, loyalty, and gratitude, to make 
all returns that can be due, from the moſt obedient ſubjects, to 
the moſt indulgent Sovereign. 
Vor. VIII. M AN 
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N E Dr. Helvetius was ſent from Paris, by Torcy, to Deven- 
wordt at the Hague, with the firſt propofals for a peace 
ſeparate with Holland; a year after which the preliminaries, 
at Gertrudenberg, were tranſacted by the Mar. D'Uxelles and 
Polignac, and afterwards n Was privately Gparched: to 
the fame effect. . | 
My Lord Strafford had the firſt intimation of theſe ſeparate 
tranfactions of France and Holland, from the Duke of Marlbo- : 
rough, (as a thing a good while before in agitation): and 
afterwards from Devenwordt himſelf, who told him that he 
ſent to Paris for Dr. Helvetius to cure him of a CZ ee 
which opportunity Torcy took to negotiate by him. ä 


Felvetius ſince en mw ER ſtory to and Lord — | 
in a the year 1720. A | 
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Dr. SWIFT 's MEMORIAL to the — 


* 


Avril 180 1714. LE: 


HE change of miniſtry about four years ago, the fall of 
the Duke of Marlborough, and the proceedings ſince, 
in relation to the peace and treaties,” are all capable of being 
very. maliciouſly repreſented” to poſterity, © if they ſhould” fall 
under the pen of ſome writer of the u pager Party, as 8 
probably may 
V pon theſe reaſons, it is + Laan for the Par of: 5 
Queen and in juſtice to her ſervants, that ſome able hand ſhould 
be immediately employed to write the hiſtory of her Majeſty's 
reign; that the truth of things may be tranſmitted to future 
ages, and bear down the falſehood of malicious peng. 
Ihe Dean of St. Patrick's is ready to undertake this work, 
humbly defiring her Majeſty will pleaſe to appoint him her 
hiſtoriographer, not from any view of the Profit, (Which is ſo 
inconſiderable that it will hardly ſerve to: pay the expence of 
ſearching offices) but from an earneſt deſire to ſerve his Queen 
and country; for which that employment will qualify him, by 
an opportunity of acceſs to thoſe places where papers and 
records are kept, which will be ac r to * h under- 
ee hays I; 7 nn on 
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s Oo M E 
CONSIDERATIONS 


UPON THE 
CONSEQUENCES HOPED ad FEARED 


FROM THE 


DEATH ESRUEEN, 
Aue, 9, 1714. 


N order to ſet in a clear light what I have to ſay upon this 
- ſabjeR, it will be convenient to examine the ſtate of the na- 
tion with reference to the two contending parties; this cannot 
well be done without ſome little retroſpection i into the five laſt 
years of her late Mazeſty's reign. | 

I have it from unqueſtionable authority, that the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough's favour began to decline very ſoon after the 
's acceſſion to the throne, and that the Earl of Godolphin's 
held not much above two years longer; although her Majeſty 
(no ill concealer of her affections) did not think fit to deprive 
them of their power until a long time after. 

The Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of in hav- 
ing fallen early into the interefts of the lower party, for 
gertain reaſons not ſeaſonable here to be mentioned, (but 
which may deſerve a place in the hiſtory of that reign) they 
made large ſteps that way upon the death of the Prince of 
Denmark, taking in ſeveral among the warmeſt leaders of that 
de, into the chief employments of the ſtate. Mr. Harley, 
then ſecretary of ſtate, who diſliked their proceedings, and had 
very near overthrown their whole ſcheme, was removed with 
che utmoſt indignation, and about the ſame time, Sir Simon 
Harcourt 
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Harcourt and Mr. St. John, with ſome others, voluntarily gave 
up their em loyments. 10 10 | 

ue the Queen, who had then a great eſteem for the perſon 
and abilities of Mr. Harley (and in proportion of the other two, 
although at that time not equally known to her), was deprived 
of his ſervice with ſome regret, and upon that and other mo- 
tives well known at court, began to think herſelf hardly uſed, 

and ſeveral ſtories ran about, wherher true or falſe, that her Ma- 
jeſty was not always treated with that duty ſhe might expect. 
Mean-time the were loud in their complaints, ſur- 
miſing, from the virulence of ſeveral pamphlets, from certain 
bills projected to be brought into parliament, from endeavours 
to repeal the facramental-teſt; from the avowed principles, 
and free ſpeeches of ſome perſons in power, and other jealouſies 
needleſs to — that 1 * were forming againſt the 
religion eſtabliſhed. 

| Theſe fears were all confirmed by che trial of Dr. Sache- 
verel, which drew the populace, as one man, into the party 
againſt the miniſtry and parliament. 

The miniſtry were very ſuſpicious, that the Queen had ftill a 
reſerve of favour for Mr. Harley, which appeared by à paſſage 
that happened ſome days after his removal: For, the Earl of 
Godolphin's coach and his happening to meet near 
the Earl a few. hours after reproached the Queen, that ſhe 
y admitted Mr, Harley, and was not without ſome difh- 
culty undeceived by her Majeſty's aſſeverations to the contrary, 

| Soon after the Doctor's trial, this gentleman, by the Queen's. 
command and the intervention of Mrs. Maſham, was brought up 
the backtairs; and that Princeſs, ſpirited by the addreſſes from 
all parts, which ſhewed the inclinations of her ſubjects to be very 
averſe from the proceedings in court and parliament, was re- 
folved to break the united power of the Marlborough and 
Codolphin families, and to begin this work, by taking the 
diſpoſal of employments into her own hands: for which an 
opportunity happened by the death of the Earl of Eſſex, heuten- 
ant of the tower, whoſe employment was given to the Earb 

Rivers, 
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Rivers, to the great diſcontent of the Duke of Marlborougli. 
who intended it for the Duke of Northumberlandiathen colonel 
of the Oxford regiment, to which the Earl/ uf Harrfort was to 
ſucceed. Some time after, the chamberlain's taff Was dlifpbfed 
of to the Duke of Shrewtbury in the abſence, and withour the 
-privity of the Earl of Godolphin. The Earl of Sunderland's 
removal followed, and laſtly that of the High Treaſurer hint 
ſelf, whoſe' office Was put inta-ecommitiiong whereof Mr. Harley 
(made at the fame time chancellor: of che: exchequer) was one. 
need ſay nothing of other removals, Which are well enough 
known and remembered: let it ſuffice that, in eight or nine 
months time, the whole. facq of the court was altered, and very 
few: friends of the ee! ae leftrin _ Se Waions 
el. 1110 19990 Oo — 
1 have good — to be affured, that wha the Queen, a 
gan this change, ſhe had no intentions to carry it ſo far as 
che church party expected, and have ſince been ſo impatient 
to ſee. For, although ſhe were a true profeſſorg of the xeli- 
gion eſtabliſhed, yet the firſt motives to this alteration did not 
ariſe from any dangers ſhe apprehended to that or the govern- 
ment; but from à deſire to get out of the dominion of ſome, 
who ſhe thought had kept her too much and too long. in 
| pupilage. She was in her own nature extremely dilatory and 
timorous yet upon ſome occaſions; poſitive ta a great degree: 
And when ſhe ha&:got rid of thoſe who had, as ſhe thay -_ 
given her the moſt upeaſineſs, ſhe Was inclined to ſtop, 
entertain a fancy of acting upon a moderating ſcheme, from 
whence it was very diſnicult to remove her. At the ſame time 
I muſt confeſs my belief, that this imagination was put into her 
head, and made uſe of as an encouragement to begin that 
work, after which hex adviſers might think it eaſier to prevail 
with her to go as far as they thought fit,, That theſe were her 
Majeſty's diſpoſitions in that conjuncture, may be confirmed by 
many inſtances. In the very height of the change, ſhe appeared 
kd m_ to uy with two great officers of —_ of the other par- 
PT ew mee lot 09993, 2111 1 this 
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ty; and ſome, whoſe abſence the new miniſters moſt earneſtly 
wiſhed, held in for above two years after. 

Mr. Harley, who acted as firſt miniſter before he had the 
ſtaff, as he wag a lover of gentle meaſures, and inclined to 
procraſtination, ſo he could not, with any decency, prefs the 
Queen too much againſt her nature; becauſe it would be like 
running upon the rock where his predeceſſors had ſplit. But, 
violent humours running both in the kingdom and the new 
parliament, againſt the principles and perſons of the low-church 
party, gave this miniſter a very difficult part to play. Ihe warm 
members in both houſes, eſpecially among tlie 9 preſſed 
for a thorough change, and ſo did almoſt all the Queen's new 
ſervants, eſpecially after Mr. Harley was made an carl and high 
treaſurer. He could not in good policy own his want of power, 
nor fling the blame upon His miſtrefs. And, as too much ſecreſy 
was one of his faults, he would often, upon theſe occaſions, Keey 
his neareſt friends in the dark. The truth is, he had. like\riſe 
other views, which, were better ſuited. to the maxims of ſtate i in 
general, than to that ſitüation of affairs. By leavin 18 many e em- 
ployments in the hands o the diſconten ted party, he fell in 
with the Queen's humour, he hoped 65 acquire the reputation 
of lenity, and kept a great number of expectants i in order, Who 
had liberty to hope, while any thing remained undiſpoſed of. 
He ſeemed alſo to think, as other miniſters have done, 1855 ſince 
factions are neceſſary in ſuch a government ag ours, it-wauld;be 
prudent not altogether to lay the preſent one proſtrate, Jeſt 
another more plauſible, and therefore mot o N to grapple 
with, might ariſe in its ſtead. gh eee rn no 45 0 d 

However, it is certain that a great ere the lady he bore, 
was unjullly-laid on him. He had no favourites among the 
Whig-party, whom he kept in upon the ſcore of old friendſhip 
or acquaintance; and he was a greater; object of their hatrech 
chan all the reſt of the; ene tegethex , 5191, to rronmds od? 
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R 
UPON THE 
MARTYRDOM of k. CHARLES I. 


Preached at St. Patrick's, Dublin, Jan. 30, 1725-6, being 
| Sunday. 


GNES Is XIix. 5, 6, 7. 


815 box and LEVI are brethren; inflruments of cruelty are in their 
habuations. 

O my foul, come not thou inte their ſecret, unto their aſſembly mine 

honour be not thou united; for in their anger they flew a man, 
and in their ſelf-will they digged down a wall. 

Curſed be their anger, for it war fierce; and their wrath, for it 
was cruel. I will divide them mm Jacos, and ſeatter them in 
ISRAEL. 


Know very well, that the church hath been often cenſured 

for keeping holy this day of humiliation, in memory of 
that excellent King and bleſſed Martyr CHARLES I. who rather 
choſe to die on a ſcaffold than betray the religion and liberties 
of his people, wherewith Go» and the laws had entruſted him. 
But, at the ſame time, it is manifeſt that thoſe who make 
ſuch cenſures are either people without any religion at all, 
er who derive their principles, and perhaps their birth, from 


the abettors of thoſe who contrived the murder of that Prince, 


and have not yet ſhewn the world that their opinions are 
changed. It is alleged that the obſervation of this day hath 


ſerved wo continue and encrgaſe the animoſity and enmity 


among 
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among our country men, and to diſunite Proteſtants; that a law 
was made, upon the Reſtoration of the Martyr's fon, for a gene- 
ral pardon and oblivion, forbidding all reproaches upon that 
occaſion ; and, ſince none are now alive who.were actors or in- 
ſtruments in that tragedy, it is thought Land and uncharitable 
to keep up the memory of it for all generations. Now, be- 
cauſe I conceive moſt of you to be ignorant in many parti- 
culars concerning that horrid, murder, and the cane, which 
preceded it ; I will, 

Firſt, relate to you ſo much of the "oe as may be. ſufficient 
for your information: 
| Secondly, I will tell you the conſequences which this bloody 
deed had upon theſe Kingdoms: —— hb 

And, laſtly, I will ſhew you to what good 1 aſc this ſolemn day 
of humiliation may be applied. 

As to the firſt, In the reign of this Prince, Charles the Martyr, 
the power and prerogative of the King were much greater than 
they are in our times, and ſo had been for at leaſt 00 5 
before: And the beſt princes we ever had carried their po 
much farther than the bleſſed Martyr offered to do in the x moſt 
blameable part of his reign. But, the lands of the crown 
having been prodigally beſtowed to favourites, in the preceding 
reigns, the ſucceeding Kings could not ſupport themſelves 
without taxes raiſed by parliament ; which put them under a 
neceſſity of frequently calling thoſe aſſemblies: And, the croyyn- 
lands being gotten into the hands of the nobility and gentry, 
beſide the poſſeſſions of which the church had been robbed 
by Henry VIII.; power, which always follows property, grew 
to lean to the ade of the people, by whom even the juſt rights 
of the crown were often diſputed. .. 

But further: Upon the . cruel perſecution raiſed agaĩnſt che 
Proteſtants, under Queen Mary, among great numbers who 
fled the kingdom to ſeek for ſhelter, ſeveral went and reſided 
at Geneva, which is a commonwealth governed without a king, 
and where the religion, contrived by Calvin, is withopt the 
order of biſhops, When the Proteſtant faith was reſtored by 

Vol. VIII, N Queen 
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Queen Elizabeth, thofe who fled to Geneva returned among 
the reſt home to England, and were grown ſo fond of the 
government and religion of the place they had left, that they 
uſed all poſſible endeavours to introduce both into their own 
country; at the ſame time continually preaching and railing 
againſt ceremonies and diſtinct habits of the clergy, taxing 
whatever they diliked, as a remnant of Popery, and continued 
extremely troublefome to the church and ftate, under that great 
Queen, as well as her ſucceſſor King James I. Theſe people 
called themſelves Prr:tans, as pretending to a purer faith than 
thoſe of the church eſtabliſhed. And theſe were the founders 
of our diſſenters. They did not think it ſufficient to leave all 
the errors of Popery, but threw off many laudable and edify- 
ing inftirations of the Primitive Church, and, at laſt, even the 
government of biſhops ; which, having been ordained by the 
apoſtles themſelves, had continued without interruption, in 
all Chriſtian churches, for above 1500 years. And all this they 
did, not becauſe thoſe things were evil, but becauſe they were 
kept by the Papiſts. From thence they proceeded, by degrees, 
to quarrel with the Kingly government; becauſe, as I have 
already faid, the city of Geneva, to which their fathers had 
flown for refuge, was a commonwealth, or government of 
the people. . e 
Theſe Puritans, about the middle of the Martyr's reign, were 
grown to be a conſiderable faction in the kingdom, and in the 
Lower Houſe of parliament. They filled the public with the 
moſt falſe and bitter libels againſt the biſhops and clergy, ac- 
Cuſing chiefty the very beſt among them of Popery ; and, at 
the Ame time, the Houſe of Commons grew ſo inſolent and 
uneaſy to the King, that they refuſed to furniſh him with 
neceflary ſupplies for the ſupport of his family, unleſs upon 
fach conditions as he could not ſubmit to without forfeiting 
his conſcience and honour, and even his coronation-oath. And, 
in fach an extremity, he was forced upon a practice, no way 
juſtifiable, of raiſing money; for which, however, he had the 
1 | opinion 
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opinion of the judges on his fide: For, wicked judges 
there were in thoſe times as well as in ours. There were 
likewiſe many complaints, and ſometimes juſtly, - made 
againſt the proceedings of a certain court, called the Star- 
chamber, a judicature of great antiquity, but had fuffered 
ſome corruptions, for which, however, the King was no way 
anſwerable. I cannot recollect any more ſubjects of com- 
plaint with the leaſt ground of reaſon, nor is it needful to recol- 
lect them, becauſe this gracious King did, upon the firſt appli- 
cation, redreſs all grievances by an act of parliament, and put 
it out of his power to do any hardſhips for the future. But; 
that wicked faction in the Houſe of Commons, not content 
with all thoſe marks of his juſtice and condeſcenſion, urged - 
ſtill for more; and, joining with a factious party from Scots 
land, who had the ſame fancies in religion, forced him to paſs 
an act for cutting off the head of his beſt and chief muniſter; 
and, at the ſame time, compelled him, by tumults and threats 
nings of a packt rabble, poiſoned with the ſame doctrines, 
to paſs another law, by which it ſhould not be in his power 
to diſſolve that parliament without their own conſent. Thus, 
by the greateſt weakneſs and infatuation that ever poſſeſſed any 
man's ſpirit, this Prince did in effect fign his own deſtruction. 
For the Houſe of Commons, having the reins in their own 
hands, drove on furiouſly; ſent him every day ſome unrea- 
ſonable demand, and, when he refuſed to grant it, made uſe of 
their own power, and declared that an ordinance of- both 
Houſes, without the King's confent, ſhould be obeyed as a law, 
contrary to all reaſon and equity, as well as to the funda: 
mental conſtitution of the kin gdom. 

About this time the rebellion in Ireland broke out, Hl 
his parliament refuſed to aſſiſt him; nor would accept his 
offer to come hither in perſon to ſubdue thoſe rebels. Theſe, 
and a thouſand other barbarities, forced the King to ſummon 
his loyal ſubjects to his ſtandard in his own defence. Mean- 
while the Engliſh parliament, inſtead of helpifig the poor 
eren here, ſeized on the very army that his Majeſty was 
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ſending over for our relief, and turned them againſt their own 
Sovereign. The rebellion in England continued for four or 
five years: At laſt the King was forced to fly in diſguiſe to 
the Scots, who ſold him to the rebels. And theſe Puritans had 
the impudent cruelty to try his ſacred perſon in a mock court 
of juſtice, and cut off his head; which he might have ſaved, 
if he would have yielded to betray the conſtitution in church 
and ſtate. 

In this whole proceeding Simeon and Levi were brethren, 

the wicked infinuations of thoſe fanatical preachers ſtirring 
up the cruelty of the ſoldiers, who, by force of arms, ex- 
cluded from the Houſe every member of parliament, whom 
they apprehended to bear the leaſt inclination towards an 
agreement with the King, ſuffering only thoſe to enter who 
thirſted | chiefly for his blood; and this the very account given 
by their own writers. From whence it is clear that this Prince 
Was, in all reſpects, a real martyr for the true religion and the 
liberty of his people. That odious parliament had firſt turned 
the biſhops out of the Houſe of Lords; in a few years after, 
they murdered their King; then immediately aboliſhed the 
whole Houſe of Lords; and ſo, at laſt, obtained their wiſhes, 
of having a government of the people, and a new religion, 
both after the manner of Geneva, without a king, a biſhop, or 
a nobleman; and this they blaſphemouſly called the kingdom 
of Chriſt and his ſaints. 
This is enough for your information on the firſt head: I ſhall 
therefore proceed to the ſecond, wherein I will ſhew you the 
miſerable conſequences which that abominable enen and 
murder produced in theſe nations. 

Firſt, the Iriſh rebellion was wholly owing to that wicked 
Engliſh parliament. For the leaders in the Iriſh Popiſh maſſacre 
would never have dared to ſtir a finger, if they had not been 
encouraged by that rebellious ſpirit in the Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons, which they very well knew muſt diſable the King 
from ſending any ſupplies to his Proteſtant ſubjects here 
an, n we may truly * that the Englith parliament 
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held the King's hands, while the Iriſh Papiſts here were cutting 
our grandfathers throats. 

_ Secondly, That murderous Puritan-parliament, when they 
had all in their own power, could not agree upon any one me- 
thod of ſettling a form either of religion or civil government, 
but changed every day from ſchiſm to ſchiſm, from hereſy to 
hereſy, and from one faction to another. From whencè aroſe 
that wild confuſion ſtill continuing in our ſeveral; Ways of 
ſerving God, and thoſe abſurd notions of civil power, which 
have ſo often torn us with factions more than any other nation 
in Europe. 

Thirdly, To this rebellion and murder have been owing the 
riſe and progreſs of Atheiſm among us. For, men obſerving 
what numberleſs villanies of all kinds were committed during 
twenty years, under pretence of zeal and the reformation of 
God's church, were eaſily tempted to doubt that all religion 
was a mere impoſture: And the ſame ſpirit of infidelity ſo 
far ſpread among us at chis preſent, is nothing but the fruit 
of the ſeeds ſown. by thoſe rebellious hypocritical ſaints. | 

Fourthly, The old virtue and loyalty, and generous ſpirit of 
the Engliſh nation, were wholly corrupted by the power, the 
doctrine, and the example of thoſe wicked people. Many of 
the antient nobility were killed, and their families extinct, in 
defence of their Prince and country, or murdered by the merci- 
leſs courts of juſtice. Some of the worſt among them fayoured, 
or complied with the reigning iniquities, and not a few of the 
new ſet created, when the Martyr's ſon was reſtored, were ſuch 
who had drank too deep of the bad principles then prevailing. 

Fifthly, The children of the murdered; Prince were forced 
to fly, for the ſafety of their lives, to foreign countries; where 
one of them, at leaſt, I mean King James II. was ſeduced to 
Popery ; which ended in the loſs of his Kingdoms, the miſery 
and deſolation of this country, and a long and expenſive war 
abroad. Our deliverance was owing to the valour and condu of 
the late King; and, therefore, we ought to remember him with 
. but not mingled with nec.” or idolatry. It was 
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happy that his intereſts and ours were the fame: And God 
gave him greater ſucceſs than our ſins deſerved. | But, as a 
houſe thrown. down by a ftorm is ſeldom rebuilt, without ſome 
change in the foundation; ſo it hath happened, that, ſince the 
late Revolution, men have ſate much looſer in the true funda- 
mentals both of religion. and government, and factions have 
been more violent, treacherous, and malicious than ever, men 
running naturally from one extreme into another ; and, for 
private ends, taking up thoſe very opinions profeſſed by the 
leaders in that rebellion, which carried the bleſſed Martyr to the 
ſcaffold. 
Sixthly, Another conſequence of this horrid rebellion and 
murder was the deſtroying or defacing ſuch vaſt numbers of 
God's houſes. In their /elf-will they digged down a wall. If a 
ſtranger ſhould now travel in England, and obſerve the churches 
in his way, he could not otherwiſe conclude, than that fome 
vaſt army of Turks or Heathens had been ſent on purpoſe to 
ruin and blot out all marks of Chriſtianity. They ſpared neither 
the ſtatues of faints, or antient prelates, or kings, or bene- 
factors; broke down the tombs and monuments of men famous 
in their generations, ſeized the veſſels of filver ſet apart for 
the hoheſt uſe, tore down the moſt innocent ornaments both 
within and without, made the houſes of prayer dens of thieves, 
or ſtables for cattle. Theſe were the mildeſt effects of Puritan- 
zeal, and devotion for Chriſt ; and this was what themſelves 
affected to call a thorough reformation. In this kingdom thofe 
ravages were not ſo eaſily ſeen; for the people here being too 
to raiſe ſuch noble temples, the mean ones we had, were 

not defaced, but totally deſtroyed. | 

Upon the whole, it is certain, that Athough © God might have 
found out many other ways to have puniſhed a ſinful people, 
without permitting this rebellion and murder, yet as the courſe 
of the world . hath run ever ſince, we need ſeek for no other 
cauſes, of all the public evils we have hitherto ſuffered, or 
may ſuffer for the future, by che miſconduRt of Princes, or 
| wickednefs of the people. 
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| go on now upon the third head, to ſhew you to what good 
uſes this ſolemn day of humiliation may be applied. 

' Firſt, It may be an inſtruction to princes themſelves, to be 
careful in the choice of thoſe who are their adviſers in matters 
of law. All the judges of England, except one or two, adviſed 
the King, that he might legally raiſe money upon the ſubjects 
for building of ſhips, without conſent of 1 ; which, 
as it was the greateft overſight of his reign, ſo it proved the 
principal foundation of all his misfortunes. Princes may like- 
wiſe learn from hence, not to ſacrifice a faithful ſervant to 


the rage of a faction, nor to truſt any body of men with a 


greater ſhare of power than the laws of the land have appointed 
them, much leſs to De it in bai hands until u ſhall 
pleaſe to reſtore it. 7 
Secondly, By kris ging to mind] the tragedy of this day, and 
the conſequences that have ariſen from it, we ſhall be convinced 
how neceflary it is for thoſe in power to curb, in ſeaſon, all 
ſach unruly” ſpirits as defire to introduce new doctrines and 
diſcipline in the church, or new forms of government in the 
ſtate. Thoſe wicked Puritans began, i in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
to quarrel only with furplices and other habits, with the ring 
in matrimony, the crofs in baptiſm, and the like ; thence'they 
went on to further matters of higher importance, and, at laſt, 
they muſt needs have the whole government of the church 
diſſolved. This great work they compaſſed, firſt, by depriving 
the biſhops of their ſeats in parliament, then they aboliſhed the 
whole order; and, at laſt, which was their original deſign, 
they ſeized on all the church lands, and divided the fpoil among 
themſelves; and, like Jeroboam, made prieſts of the very dregs 
of the people. This was their way of reforming the church. 
As to the civil government, you have already heard how they 
modelled it upon the murder of their King, and diſcarding the 
nobility. Yet, clearly to ſhew what a Babel they had built, 
after twelve years trial and twenty ſeveral ſorts of government; 
the nation, grown weary of their tyranny, was forced to call 
in the ſon of him whom thoſe reformers had ſacrificed. ' And 
thus 
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thus were Simeon and Levi divided in | J acob and ſcattered i in 
r 52 

Iuhirdly, Aldiough. the acces of Wa Puritans, I 2 
our preſent diſſenters, do not think fit to, obſerve chis day of 
hHumiliation; yet, ſince it would be very proper in them, upon 
ſome occaſions, to renounce in a public manner thoſe principles 
upon which their predeceſſors acted; and it will be more pru- 
dent in them to do fo, becauſe thoſe very Puritans, of whom 
ours are followers, found by experience, that, after they had 
overturned the church and ſtate, murdered their King, and were 
projecting what they called a kingdom of the ſaints, they were 
cheated of the power and poſſeſſions they only panted after, by 


an upſtart ſect of religion that grew out of their on bowels, 


who ſubjected them to one tyrant, while they Wers, S 
vouring to ſet up a thouſanßd. nr 4 c 

Fourthly, Thoſe: who profeſs to 5 dalle a6 our at $a 
eſtabliſhed, and yet preſume in diſcourſe to juſtify or, excuſe 
that rebellion, and murder of the King, ought to confider, how 
utterly: contrary. all ſuch opinions are to the doctrine of Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, as well as to the articles of our church, and 
to the preaching and practice of it's true profeſſors for above 
an hundred years. Of late times, indeed, and I ſpeak it with 
grief of heart, we have heard even ſermons of a ſtrange na- 
ture; although reaſon would make one think it a very unac- 


countable way of procuring favour under a monarchy, by 


palliating and leſſening the guilt of thoſe who murdered the beſt 
of Kings in cold blood, and, for a time, deſtroyed the very + 
monarchy itſelf. Pray God we may never more hear ſuch doc- 
trine from the pulpit, nor have it ſcattered about in print, to 
poiſon the people. 

Fifthly, Some general knowledge of this horrid rebellion and 
murder, with the conſequences they had upon theſe nations, 
may be a warning to our people not to believe a lie, and to 
miſtruſt thoſe deluding ſpirits, who, under pretence of a purer 
and more reformed religion, would lead them from their duty 
to oY and the laws, Politicians may ſay what they pleaſe, but 
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it is no hard thing at all for the meaneſt perſon, who hath 
common underſtanding, to know whether he be well or ill go- 
verned. If he be freely allowed to follow his trade and calling; 
if he be ſecure in his property, and hath the benefit of the 
law: to defend himſelf againſt injuſtice and oppreſſion: If his 
religion be different from that of his country, and the govern- 
ment think fit to tolerate it, (which he may be very ſecure of, 
lev ; it, be What it will;) he ought to be fully ſatisfigd, and give 
no offence,..-by. writing or diſcourſe, to the worſhip eſtabliſhed, 
a3 the diflenting preachers are too apt to do. But, if he hath any 
new viſions of his own, it is his duty to be quiet and poſleſg 
them in ſilence, without diſturbing the community by a furious 
zcal, for making proſelytes. This was the folly and madneſs of 
thoſe antient Puritan fanatics: They muſt needs overturn heaven 
and earth, violate all the laws of God and man, make their 
country a field of blood, to propagate Whatever wild or wicked 
Opinions came into their heads, declaring all their abſumlitien 
and blaſphemies to edu the Holy Ghaſt. B od , 
up animoſity. and — between — by hw: abſerva⸗ 
tion of this day; if there be any ſect, or ſort; of people among 
us, who profeſs. the ſame principles in religion and govern. 
ment which thoſe Puritan rebels put in practice; I think it 
is the intereſt of all thoſe who love the church and king, ta 
keep up as ſtrong a party againſt them as poſſible, until they 
Hall, in a body, renounce all thoſe wicked opinions upon which 
their predeceſſors acted, to the. diſgrace. of e and 5 | 
perpetual infamy of the Engliſh, nation. | 
When we accuſe. the Papiſts af the horrid dactrine, 9 chat na. | 
faith ought to be kept with Heretics, they deny it to a man:; 
and yet we juſtly think it dangerous to truſt them, becauſe, 
we know their actions have been ſometimes ſuitable to that opi- 
nion: But the followers of thoſe who. beheaded. the Martyr have. 
not yet renounced their Principles; and, till they do, they may. 
be juſtly ſuſpected: Neither will the bare name of Proteſtants 
ſer them right. For, ſurely, Chriſt, requires more from us than 
Von. VIII. E 7 I. On 8 3 103} DIAG 3. 2 = 
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a profeſſion of hating Popery, which a Turk or an Atheiſt may 
do as well as a Proteſtant. 

If an enflaved people ſhould recover their liberty, from a 
tyrannical power of any ſort, who could blame chem for com- 
memorating their deliverance by a day of joy and thankſgiving ? 
And doth not the deſtruction of 'a church, a king, and three 
kingdoms, by the artifices, hypocriſy, and cruelty of a wicked 
race of ſoldiers and preachers, and other ſons of Belial, equally 
require a ſolemn time of humiliation? efpecially ſince the conſe- 
quences of that bloody ſcene ſtill continue, as 1 "— already 
ſhewn, in their effects upon us. 

Thus I have done with the three heads 1 propoſed t to diſcourſe 
on. But, before I conelude, I muſt give a caution to thoſe who 
hear me, that they may not think: I am pleading for abſolute 
unlimited power in any one man. It is true, all power is from 
God, and, as the apoſtle ſays, The powers that be are ordained of 
God; but this is in the ſame ſenſe, that all we have is from 
God, our food and raiment, and whatever poſſeſſion we hold 
by lawful means. Nothing can be meant in thoſe, or any other 
words of Scripture, to juſtify tyrannical power, or the ſavage 
cruelties of thoſe Heathen emperors who lived in the time of 
the apoſtles: And fo St. Paul concludes, The powers that be are 
ordained of God: For 'what ? Why, for the puniſhment of evil doers, 
ant the praiſe, the retard of them that do wvell. There is no more 
inward value in the greateſt emperor, than' in the meaneft of 
his ſubjects: His body is compoſed of the' fame ſubſtance, the 
ſame parts, and with the ſame or greater infirmities: His edu- 
Cation is generally worſe, by flattery, and idleneſs, and luxury, 
and thoſe evil diſpoſitions that early power is apt to give. It is 
therefore againſt common ſenſe, that his private perſonal intereſt, 
or pleaſure, ſhould be put in the balance with the ſafety of 
millions, every one of which is his equal by nature, equal in 
the ſight of God, equally capable of ſalvation ; and it is for their 
ſakes, not his own, that he is entruſted with the government 
over them. He hath as high truft as can ſafely be repoſed in 
one man, and, if he diſcharge it as he ought, he deſerves all 
oe honour and duty that a mortal may be allowed to receive, 
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His-perſonal failings we have nothing to do with, and errors 
in government are to be imputed to his miniſters in the ſtate. To 
what height thoſe errors may be ſuffered to proceed, is not the 
buſineſs of this day, or this place, or of my function, to deter- 
mine. When oppreſſions, grow too great and univerſal to be 
borne, nature or neceſſity may ſind a remedy. But, if a private 
perſon reaſonably expects pardon, upon his amendment, for all 
faults that are not capital, it would be an hard condition indeed, 
not to: give the ſame allowance to a Prince; who muſt ſee with 
other mens eyes, and hear with other mens ears, which are 
often wilfully blind and deaf. Such was the condition of the 
Martyr, and is fo, in ſome degree, of all other princes, Yet, 

this we,may juſtly ſax.i in defence of the common people, in all 
civilized nations, that i muſt be a very bad government indeed, 

where the hody of the ſubjects will not rather chuſe to live 
in peace and obedienee, than take up arms on pretence of faults 
in the adminiſtration, unleſs where the vulgar are deluded by 
falſe, preachers to gro fond of new viſions and fancies in 
religion, which, managed by dextrous men, for finifter ends of 
malice, envy er ambition, have often made whole nations run 
mad. This was exactly the caſe in the whole progreſs of that 
great rebellion, and the murder of King Charles I.; but the 
late Revolution under the Prince of Orange was occaſioned by a 
proceeding directly contrary, the oppreſſion and injuſtice. there 
beginning from the throne. For that unhappy Prince, King 
James II. did not only invade our laws and liberties, but would 
have forced a falſe religion upon his ſubjects, for which he was 
deſeryedly rejected, fincę there could be no other remedy found, 

or at leaſt agreed on. But, under the bleſſed Martyr, the deluded 
people would have forced many falſe religions, not only on 
their fellow ſubjects, but even upon their Sovereign himſelf, 

and. at the ſame time invaded all his undoubted rights; and, 

becauſe he d not comply, raiſed a horrid rebellion, wherein, 
by. the permiſſion. of God, they prevailed, and put their Sovereign 
to death, like a common criminal, in the face of the world. 
„ 0 Therefore, 
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Therefore, thoſe who ſeem to think they cannot otherwiſe 


juſtify the late Revolution, and the change of the ſucceſlion, 
than by leſſening the guilt of the Puritans, do certainly put the 
greateſt affront imaginable upon the preſent! powers, by ſup- 
poſing any relation, or reſemblance, between that rebellion 
and the late Revolution; and, conſequently, that the preſent 
eſtabliſhment is to be defended by the ſame arguments which 
thoſe uſurpers made uſe of, who, to obtain their tyranny, 
trampled under foot all the laws both of God and man. 
One great deſign of my diſcourſe was to give you warning 
againſt running into either extreme of two bad opinions, with 
relation to obedience. As Kings are called Gods upon earth, 
ſo ſome would allow them an equal power with God, over 
all laws and ordinances ; and that the liberty, and property, and 
life, and religion of the ſubjeR; depended” wholly upon the 
breath of the prince; which however, I hope, was never 
meant by thoſe who pleaded for paſſive obedience. And this 
opinion hath not been confined to that party which was firſt 
charged with' it, but hath ſomerimes gone over to the other, to 
ſerve many an evil turn of intereſt or ambition, who have been 
as ready to enlarge prerogative,” where they could find their 
own account, as the higheſt maintainers of it. 

On the other ſide, ſome look upon kings as anfwerable tot 
every miſtake or omiſſion in government, and bound to comply 
with the moſt unreaſonable demands of an 'unquiet faction, 
which was the caſe of thoſe who perſecuted the bleſſed martyr 
of this day from his throne to the ſcaffold. 

Between theſe two extremes, it is eaſy, from what hath been 
faid, to chuſe a middle; to be good and loyal ſubjects, yet, 
according to your power, faithful affertors of your religion 
and liberties. To avoid all broachers and preachers of new- 
fangled doctrines in the church; to be ſtrict obfervers of 
the laws, which cannot be juftly taken from you without 
your own conſent. In ſhort, 25 ny God and the king, and meddle 


uot with thoſe who are given to change. 
Which that you may all do, Gr. 
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COURT and EMPIRE of IAP AN. 


WRITTEN IN MDCCXXvIll, 


EGOGE was the thirty-fourth Emperor of Japan, and 
began his reign in the year 341 of the Chriſtian era, ſuc» 
ceeding to Nena, a Princeſs who governed with great felicity. 

There had been a revolution in that empire about twenty-ſix 
years before, which made ſome breaches in the hereditary line; 
and Regoge, ſucceſſor to Nena, although of the royal family, 
was a diſtant relation. There were two violent parties in the 
empire, which began in the time of the revolution above. 
mentioned ; and, at the death of the Empreſs Nena, were in 
the higheſt degree of animoſity, each charging the other with 
a deſign of introducing new Gods, and changing the civil conſti- 
tution. The names of theſe two parties were Huſiges and 
Yortes. The latter were thoſe whom Nena, the late Empreſs, 
moſt favoured towards the end of her reign, and by whoſe 
advice ſhe governed, 

The Huſige faction, enraged at their loſs of power, made Pri» 
vate applications to Regoge during the life of the Empreſs; 
which prevailed ſo far, that, upon her death, the new Emperor 
wholly diſgraced the Yortes, and employed only the Huſiges in 
all bis affairs. The Japaneſe Author highly blames his Imperial 
Majeſty's proceeding in this affair; becauſe, it was allowed on 
all hands, that he had then a happy opportunity of reconciling 
parties for ever by a moderating ſcheme. But he, on the con- 
wary, began his reign by openly daſgracing the principal and 

moſt 
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moſt popular Yortes, ſome of which had been chiefly inſtru- 


mental in raiſing him to the throne. By this miſtaken ſtep he 
occaſioned a rebellion; which, although it were ſoon quelled 
by ſome very ſurpriſing turns of fortune, yet the tear, whe- 
ther real or pretended, of new attempts, engaged him in ſuch 
immenſe charges, that, inſtead of clearing any part of that 
prodigious debt left on his kingdom by the former war, which 
might have been done by any tolerable management, in twelve 
years of -the moſt profound peace; he left his empire loaden 
with a vaſt addition to the old incumbrance. 

This Prince, before he ſucceeded to the empire of Japan, 
was King of Tedſu, a dominion ſeated on the continent, to 
the weſt-lide of Japan. Tedſu was the place of his birth, and 
more beloved by him than his new empire; for there he 
fpent ſome months almoſt every year, and thither was ſuppoſed 
to have conveyed great ſums of money, ſaved out of his 
imperial revenues. 

There were two maritime towns of great importance bordering 
upon Tedſu: Of theſe he purchaſed a litigated title; and, to ſup- 
port it, was forced not only to entrench deeply on his Japaneſe 
revenues, but to engage in alliances very dangerous to the 
Japaneſe empire. 

Japan was at that time a limited monarchy, which ſome 
authors are of opinion was introduced there by a detachment 
from the numerous army of Brennus, who Tavaged a great 
part of Aſia; and, thoſe of them who fixed in Japan, left behind 
them that kind of military inſtitution, which the northern 


people, in enſuing ages, carried through moſt parts of Europe; 


the generals becoming kings, the great officers a ſenate of 

nobles, with a repreſentative from every centenary of private” 

ſoldiers; and, in the affent of the majority in theſe two bodies, 
confirmed by the general, the legiſlature conſiſted. 


5 I need not farther explain a matter fo univerſally known; 3 


but return to my ſubject. 


The Huſige faction, by a groſs piece of negligence in the 
Yortes, had ſo far inſionated themſelves and yen] opinions into 


the 
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the favour of Regoge before he came to the empire, that this 
Prince firmly believed them to be his only true friends, and 
the others his mortal enemies. By this opinion. he ere 
all the actions of his reign. 

The Emperor died fuddenly, in his journey to Tedſu; whers; 
according to his uſual cuſtom, he was going to om 270 
ſummer. 

This Prince, during his whole reign, continued an aboluce 
ſtranger to the language, the manners, the laws, and the reli- 
gion of Japan; and, paſling his whole time among old miſ- 
treſſes, or a few privados, left the whole management of the 
empire in the hands of a miniſter, upon the condition of 
being made eaſy in his perſonal revenues, and the ma- 
nagement of parties in the ſenate. His laſt Miniſter, : Who 
governed in the moſt arbitrary manner for ſeveral years, he was 
thought to hate more than he did any other perſon in Japan, 
except his only ſon, the heir to the empire. The diſlike he 
bore to the former was, becauſe the miniſter, under pretence 
that he could not govern the ſenate without difpoſing of employ- 
ments among them, would not ſuffer his maſter to oblige one 
ſingle perſon, but diſpoſed of all to his own relations and depen- 
dents, But, as to that continued and virulent hatred he bore to 
the Prince his ſon, from the beginning of his reign to his death, 
the Hiſtorian hath not accounted for it, further than by various 
conjectures, which do not deſerve to be related. 

Ihe miniſter above mentioned was of a family not contemp- 
tible, had been early a ſenator, and from his youth a mortal 
enemy to the Yortes. He had been formerly diſgraced in the 
ſenate, for ſome frauds in the management of a public truſt. 
He was perfectly ſkilled, by long practice, in the ſenatorial 
forms; and dextrous in the purchaſing of votes, from thoſe 
who could find their accounts better in complying with 
his meaſures, than they could probably loſe by any tax that 
might be charged on the kingdom. He ſeemed to fail, in 
point of policy, by not concealing his gettings, never ſcrupling 
openly to lay out vaſt ſums of money in paintings, buildings, 

and 
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and purchaſing eſtates; when it was known, that, upon his firſt 
coming into buſineſs, upon the death of the Empreſs Nena, 
his fortune was but inconſiderable. He had the moſt boldneſs, 
and the leaſt magnanimity that ever any mortal was endowed 
with. By enriching his relations, friends, and dependants, in 
a moſt exorbitant manner, he was weak enough to imagine 
that he had provided a ſupport againſt an evil day. He had 
the beſt among all falſe appearances of courage, which was 
a moſt unlimited aſſurance, whereby he would ſwagger the 
boldeſt men into a dread of his power, but had not the ſmalleſt 
portion of magnanimity, growing jealous, and diſgracing every 
man, who was known to bear the leaſt civility to thoſe he diſ- 
liked. He had ſome ſmall ſmattering in books, but no man- 
ner of politeneſs; nor, in his whole life, was ever known to 
advance any one perſon, upon the ſcore of wit, learning, or 
abilities for buſineſs. The whole ſyſtem of his miniſtry was cor- 
ruption; and he never gave bribe or penſion, without frankly 
telling the receivers what he expected from them, and threat- 
ning them to put an end to his bounty, if they failed to com- 
ply in every circumſtance. 

A few months before the Emperor s death, there was a deſign 
concerted between ſome eminent perſons of both parties, whom 
the deſperate ſtate of the empire had united, to accuſe the 
miniſter at the firſt meeting of a new choſen ſenate, which 
was then to aſſemble according to the laws of that empire. And 
it was believed, that the vaſt expence he muſt be at in chuſing an 
aſſembly proper for his purpoſe, added to the low ſtate of the 
treaſury, the encreaſing number of penſioners, the great diſ- 
content of the people, and the perſonal hatred of the Emperor; 
would, if well laid open in the ſenate, be of weight enough to 
fink the miniiter, when it ſhould appear to his very penfioners 
and creatures that he could not ſupply them much longer. 

While this ſcheme was in agitation, an account came of the 
Emperor's death, and the Prince his ſon, with univerſal joy, 


mounted the throne of Japan, 
The 
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The new Emperor had always lived a private life, during 
the reign of his father; who, in his annual abfence, never 
truſted him more than once with the reins of government, 
which he held ſo evenly that he became too popular to be con- 
fided in any more. He was thought not unfayourable to the 
Yortes, at leaſt not altogether to approve the virulence where- 
with his father proceeded againſt them ; and therefore, imme- 
diately upon his ſucceſſion, the principal perſons of that denomi- 
nation came, in ſeveral bodies, to Kiſs the hem of his gar- 
ment, whom he received with great courteſy, and ſome of 
them with particular marks of diſtinction. 

The Prince, during the reign of his father, having not been 
truſted with any public charge, employed his leiſure in learn- 
ing the language, the religion, the cuſtoms, and diſpoſition of 
the Japaneſe; wherein he received great information, among 
others, from Nomptoc, maſter of his finances, and preſident 
of the ſenate, who ſecretly hated Lelop-Aw, the miniſter; and 
likewiſe from Ramneh, a moſt eminent ſenator; who, de- 
ſpairing to do any good with the father, had, with great in- 
duſtry, ſkill, and decency, uſed his endeavour to inſtil good 
principles into the young Prince. 

Upon the news of the former Emperor's death, a grand coun- 
cil was ſuramoned of courſe, where little paſſed beſides directing 
the ceremony of proclaiming the Succeſſor. But, in ſome days 
after, the new Emperor having conſulted with thoſe perſons 


in whom he could chiefly confide, and maturely conſidered in 


his own mind the preſent ſtate of his affairs, as well as the 
diſpoſition of his people, convoked another aſſembly of his 
council; wherein, after ſome time ſpent in general buſineſs, 
ſuitable to the preſent emergency, he directed Lelop-Aw to give 
him, in as ſhort terms as he conveniently could, an account of 
the nation's debts, of his management in the ſenate, and his 
negotiations with foreign courts : Which that miniſter having 
delivered, according to his uſual manner, with much aſſurance 
and little ſatis faction, the Emperor deſired to be fully ſatisfied in 
the following particulars. . 
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Whether the vaſt expence of chuſing ſuch members into the 
ſenate, as would be content to do the public buſineſs, were 
abfolutely neceſſary 

Whether thoſe members, thus choſen in, would croſs and 
impede the neceſſary courſe of affairs, unleſs they were TR 
with great ſums of money, and continued penſions? 

Whether the fame corruption and perverſenefs were to. be 

expected from the Nobles ? 
Whether the empire of Japan were in ſo low a condition, that 
the imperial envoys, at foreign courts, muſt be forced to pur- 
chaſe alliances, or prevent a war by immenſe bribes, given 
to the miniſters of all the neighbouring Princes? 

Why the debts of the empire were ſo prodigiouſly advanced, 
in a peace of twelve years at home and abroad 

Whether the Yortes were univerſally enemies to the religion 
and. laws of the Empire, and to the Imperial Family now 
reigning ? | 

Whether thoſe perſons, whoſe revenues conſiſt in lands, do. 
not give ſurer pledges of fidelity to the public, and are more in-- 
tereſted in the welfare of the empire, than others whoſe. 
fortunes conſiſt only in money? 

And becauſe Lelop-Aw, for ſeveral years paſt, had engroſſed 
the whole adminiſtration, the Emperor ſignified, that from him 
alone he expected an anſwer. 

This miniſter, who had ſagacity enough to cultivate an intereſt 
in the young Prince's family, during the late Emperor's life, re- 
ceived early intelligence from one of his emiſſaries of what: 
was intended at the council, and had ſufficient time to frame 
as plauſible an anfwer as his cauſe and conduct would allow. 
However, having defired a few minutes to put his thoughts in 
order, he delivered them in the following manner. 


STR, 
Upon this ſhort unexpefied v warning, to anſwer your Impe- 
rial Majeſty's queries I ſhould be wholly at a loſs, in your 
Majeſty's auguſt preſence, and that of this moſt noble aflembly, 
if 
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if T were armed with a weaker defence than my own loyalty 
and integrity, and the proſperous ſucceſs of my endeavours. 
It is well known that the death of the Empreſs Nena hap- 
d in a moſt miraculous juncture; and that, if ſhe had lived 
two months longer, your illuſtrious family would have been 
deprived of your right, and we ſhould have ſeen an uſurper 
upon your throne, who would have wholly changed the conſti- 
tution of this empire, both civil and ſacred ; and although that 
Empreſs died in a moſt opportune ſeaſon, yet the peaceable 
entrance of your Majeſty's father was effected by a continual 
ſeries of miracles. The truth of this appears by that unnatural 
rebellion which the Yortes raiſed, without the leaft provocation, 
in the firſt year of the late Emperor's reign, which may be ſuffi- 
cient to convince your Majeſty, that every ſoul of that denomi- 
nation was, is, and will be for ever, a favourer of the Pretender, 
a mortal enemy to your illuſtrious family, and an introducer 
of new Gods into the empire. Upon this foundation was built 
the whole conduct of our affairs; and, ſince a great majority of 


the kingdom was at that time reckoned to favour the Yortes 


faction, who, in the regular courſe of elections, mult certainly 
be choſen members of the ſenate then to be convoked; it was 
neceflary, by the force of money, to influence elections in 
ſuch a manner, that your Majeſty's father might have a ſufficient 
number to weigh down the ſcale on his fide, and thereby carry 
on thoſe meaſures which could only ſecure him and his 
family in the poſſeſſion of the empire. To ſupport this original 
plan I came into the ſervice: But the members of the ſenate, 
knowing themſelves every day more neceſſary, upon the chufing 
of a new ſenate, I found the charges to encreaſe; and that, 
after they were choſen, they inſiſted upon an increaſe of their 
penſions ; becauſe they well knew that the work could not 
be carried on without them: And I was more general in my 
donatives, becauſe I thought it was more for the honour of 
the crown, that every vote ſhould paſs without a diviſion; and 
that, when a debate was propoſed, it ſhould immediately be 


quaſhed, by putting the queſtion. 
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SIR, The date of the preſent ſenate is expired, and your 
Imperial Majeſty is now to convoke a new one; which, I confeſs, 
will be ſomewhat more expenſive than the laſt, becauſe the Yor- - 
tes, from your favourable reception, have begun to reaſſume a 
ſpirit whereof the country had ſome intelligence; and we 
know the majority of the people, without proper management, 
would be ſtill in that fatal intereſt. However, I dare undertake, 
with the charge only of four hundred: thouſand ſprangs *, to 
return as great a majority of ſenators of the true ſtamp, as your 
Majeſty can deſire. As to the ſums of money paid in foreign 
courts, I hope, in ſome years, to eaſe the nation of them; 
when we and our neighbours come to a good underſtanding; 
However, I will be bold to ſay, they are cheaper a a war, 
where your Majeſty is to be a principal. 

The penſions, indeed, to ſenators and other 1 muſt 
needs increaſe, from the reſtiveneſs of ſome, and ſcrupulous 
nature of others; and the new members, who are unpractiſed, 
muſt have better encouragement. However, I dare undertake 
to bring the eventual charge within eight. hundred thouſand 
fprangs. But, to make this eaſy, there ſhall be new funds 
raiſed, of which I have ſeveral ſchemes ready, without taxing 
bread or fleſh; which ſhall be referred. to more preſſing occa- 
fions. 

Your Majeſty knows it is the laudable cuſtom of all Eaſtern. 
princes, to leave the whole management of affairs, both civil. 
and military, to their Viſirs. The appointments for your family, 
and private purſe, ſhalt exceed thoſe of your predeceſſors : You. 
ſhall be at no trouble, further than to appear ſometimes. in 
council, and leave the reſt to me: You ſhall hear no-clamour or. 
complaints: Your ſenate ſhall, upon occaſions, declare you the 
beſt of princes, the father of your country; the arbiter of Aſia, 
the defender of the oppreſſed, and the delight of mankind. 

Six, Hear not thoſe who would moſt falſely, impiouſly, 
and maliciouſly inſinuate, that your. government can be car- 
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ried on without that wholeſome, neceſſary expedient, of ſharing 
the public revenue with your faithful deſerving ſenarors. This, 
I Know, my enemies are pleaſed to call bribery and .corrup- 
tion. Be it ſo: But I inſiſt, that, without this bribery. and cor- 
ruption, the wheels of government will not turn, or at leaft 
will be apt to take fire, like other wheels, unleſs they be 
greaſed at proper times. If an angel from heaven ſhould de- 
ſcend, to govern this empire upon any other ſcheme than what 
our enemies call corruption, he muſt return ; Irons WINETICE: De: 
came, and leave the work undone. - | 

S1R, It is well known we are a are Re nation, and cba 
quently cannot thrive in a bargain where nothing is to be 
gained. The poor electors, who run from their ſhops, or the 
plough, for the ſervice of their country, are tliey not to be 
conſidered for their labour and their loyalty ? The candidates, 
who, with the hazard of their perſons, the loſs of their 
characters, and the ruin of their fortunes, are preferred to the 
ſenate, in a country where they are ſtrangers, before the very 
lords of the ſoil; are they not to be rewarded for their zeal to 
your Majeſty's ſervice, and qualified to live in Four metropolis 
as becomes the luſtre of their ſtations? 5 «> 

S1R, If I have given great numbers of the moſt profitable 
employments among my own relations and neareſt allies, it was 
not out of any partiality, but becauſe'T know? them beſt, and 
can beſt depend upon them. It have been at the pains to 
mould and cultivate their opinions. Abler heads might pro- 
bably have been found, but they would not be equally under 
my direction. A huntſman, ho hath the abſolute command 
of his dogs, will hunt more effectually than with a better 
pack, to whoſe manner and cry he is a ftranger. 

SIR, Upon the whole, I will appeal to all thoſe who beſt 
knew your royal father, whether that bleſſed monarch had ever 
one anxious thought for the public, or diſappointment, or 
uneaſineſs, or want of money for all his occaſions, during the 
time of my adminiſtration ? And, how happy the people con- 
feſſed themſelves to be under ſuch a king, I leave. to their 
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own numerous addreſſes; which all politicians will allow to 
be the moſt infallible proof how any nation ſtands affected 
to their ſovereign. 

Lelop-Aw, having ended his ſpeech and ſtruck his forchead 
thrice againſt the table, 'as the cuſtom is in Japan, ſate down 


with great complacency of mind, and much applauſe of his 


adherents, as might be obſerved by their countenances and 
their whiſpers. But the Emperor's behaviour was remark- 
able; for, during the whole harangue, he appeared equally 
attentive and uneaſy. After a'thort pauſe, his Majeſty com- 


manded that ſome other counſellor ſhould deliver his thoughts, 


either to confirm or 2 ey againſt what had been ſpoken by 
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To THE 


WRITER of the OCCASIONAL PAPER- 
[Vide the CRAFTSMAN, 1727.] 
9IR, 

LTHoUGH, in one of your Papers, you declare an intention 
of turning them, during the dead ſeaſon of the year, into 
accounts of domeſtic and foreign intelligence; yet I think 
we, your correſpondents, ſhould not underſtand your mean- 
ing ſo literally, as if you intended to' reject inſerting any other 
paper, which might probably be uſeful for the public. Neither, 
indeed, am I fully convinced that this new courfe you reſolve to 
take will render you more ſecure than your former laudable 
practice, of inſerting ſuch ſpeculations as were ſent you by 
ſeveral well-wiſhers to the good of the kingdom; however 
grating ſuch notices might be to ſome, who wanted neither 
power nor inclination: to reſent them at your coſt. For, ſince 
there is a direct law againſt: ſpreading falſe news, if you ſhould: 
venture to tell us in one of the Craftſmen that the Dey of. 

Algiers had got the tooth- ach, or the King of Bantam had taken 
a-purge, and the facts ſhould: be contradicted in ſucceeding pac- 
quets; I do not ſee what plea you could offer to avoid the 
utmoſt penalty of the law, becauſe you are not ſuppofed to 
be very gracious among thoſe: who are molt. able to hurt you. 

Beſides, as I take your intentions to be ſincerely meant for: 


the public ſervice, ſo your original method of entertaining and 
inſtructing 
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inſtructing us will be more general and more uſeful in this 


ſeaſon of the year, when people are retired to amuſements 


more cool, more innocent, and much more reaſonable than thoſe 


they have left; when their paſſions are ſubſided or ſuſpended; 


when they have no occaſions of inflaming themſelves, or each 
other; where they will have opportunities of hearing com- 
mon ſenſe, every day in the week, from their tenants or neigh- 
bouring farmers, and thereby be qualified, in hours of rain or 
leiſure, to read and confider the advice or information you ſhall 
ſend them.” | | 
Another weighty reaſon why you ſhould not alter your 
manner of writing, by dwindling to a news-monger, 1s be- 
cauſe there is no ſuſpenſion of arms agreed on between you 
and your adverſaries, who fight with a ſort of weapons which 
have two wonderful qualities, that they are never to be worn 
out, and are beſt wielded by the weakeſt hands, and which the 
poverty of our language forceth me to call by the trite appel- 
lations of. Scurrility, Slander, and Billingſgate. I am far from 
thinking that theſe gentlemen, or rather their employers, (for 
the operators themſelves are too obſcure to be gueſſed at) 
ſhould be anſwered after their own way, although it were poſ- 


ſible to drag them out of their obſcurity; but I wiſh you 


would enquire what real uſe ſuch a conduct is to the cauſe 
they have been ſo largely paid to defend. The author of the 
three firſt Occaſional Letters, a perſon altogether unknown, hath 
been thought to glance (for what reaſons he beſt knows) at 
{ome public proceedings, as if they were not agreeable to his 
private opinions. In anſwer to this, the pamphleteers retained 
on the other fide are inſtructed by their ſuperiors, to ſingle out 


an adverſary whoſe abilities they moſt have reaſon to apprehend, 


and to load himſelf, his family, and friends, with all the infa- 
my that a perpetual converſation in Bridewell, Newgate, and the 
ſtews could furniſh them; but, at the ſame time, ſo very un- 
luckily, that the moſt diſtinguiſhing parts of their characters 
ſtrike directly in the face of their benefactor, whoſe idea pre- 
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ſenting itſelf along with his guineas perpetually to their 1 imagi- 
nation, occaſioned this deſperate blunder. 

But, allowing this heap of flander to be truth, and applied to 
the proper perſon ; what is to be the conſequence? Are'our 
public debts to be the ſooner paid ; the corruptions that author 
complains of to be the ſooner cured; an honourable peace, 
or a glorious war the more likely to enſue ; trade to flouriſh ; 
the Oſtend company to be demoliſhed; Gibraltar and Port-Mahon 
left entire in our poſleſhon ; the balance of Europe to be 
preſerved ; the malignity of parties to be for ever at an end; 
none but perſons of merit, virtue, genius, and learning to be 
encouraged ? I aſk whether any of theſe effects will follow upon 
the publication of this author's libel, even ſuppoſin g he could 
prove every ſyllable of it to be true? 

At the ſame time, I am well aſſured, that the only reaſon of 
aſcribing thoſe papers to a particular perſon, is built upon the 
information of a certain pragmatical ſpy of quality, well 
known to act in that capacity by thoſe into whoſe company he 
inſinuates himſelf; a ſort of perſons who, although without 
much love, eſteem, or dread of people in preſent power, yet 
have too much common prudence to ſpeak their thoughts with 
freedom before ſuch an intruder ; who, therefore, impoſes 
groſsly upon his maſters, if he makes them pay for any thing 
but his own conjectures. 

It is a grievous miſtake in a great miniſter to neglect or de- 
ſpiſe, much more to irritate men of genius and learning. I 
have heard one of the wiſeſt perſons in my time obſerve, that 
an adminiſtration was to be known and judged by the talents 
of thoſe who appeared their advocates in print. This I;muſt 
never allow to be a general rule; yet I cannot but think it 
prodigiouſly unfortunate, that, among the anſwerers, defenders, 
repliers, and panegyriſts, ſtarted up in defence of preſent perſons 
and proceedings, there hath not yet ariſen one whoſe labours 
we can read with patience, however we may applaud their 
loyalty and good-will. And all this with the advantages of 
conſtant ready pay, of natural and acquired venom, and a 
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grant of the whole fund of ſlander, to range over and riot 
in as they pleaſe. 

On the other ſide, a turbulent writer of Occaſional Letters, and 
other vexatious papers, in conjunction perhaps with one or 
two friends as bad as himſelf, is able to diſconcert, teaze, and 
ſour us whenever he thinks fit, merely by the ſtrength of genius 
and truth; and after ſo dextrous a manner, that, when we 
are vexed to the ſoul, and well know the reaſons why we are ſo, 
we are aſhamed to own the firſt, and cannot tell how to expreſs 
the other. In a word, it ſeems to me that all the writers are on 
one ſide, and all the railers on the other. 

However, I do not pretend to aſſert, that it is impoſſible for 
an ill miniſter to find men of wit who may be drawn, by a very 
valuable conſideration, to undertake his — but the miſ- 
fortune is, that the heads of ſuch writers rebel againſt their 
hearts; their genius forſakes them, when they would offer to 
proſtitute it to the ſervice of injuſtice, corruption, party-rage, 
and falſe repreſentations of things and perſons. | 

And this is the beſt argument I can offer in defence of great 
men, who have been of late ſo very unhappy in the choice 
of their paper-champions; although I cannot much commend 
their good huſbandry, in thoſe exorbitant payments of twenty 
and ſixty guineas at a time for a ſcurvy pamphlet; ſince the 
ſort of work they require is what will all come within the ta- 
lents of any one who hath enjoyed the happineſs of a very 
bad education, hath kept the vileſt company, is endowed with 
a ſervile ſpirit, is maſter of an empty purſe, and a heart full of 
malice. 

But, to ſpeak the Wand in ſoberneſs; it ſhould ſeem a little 
hard, ſince the old Whiggiſh principle hath been recalled of 
ſtanding up for the liberty of the preſs, to a degree that no 
man, for ſeveral years paſt, durſt venture out a thought 
which did not ſquare to a point with the maxims and practices 
that then prevailed: I ſay, it is a little hard that the vileſt 
mercenaries ſhould be countenanced, preferred, rewarded, for 
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diſcharging their brutalities n men of honour, only upon 
a bare conjecture. 

If it ſhould happen that theſe ee have attacked an 
innocent perſon, I aſk what ſatisfaction can their hirers give 
in return? Not all the wealth raked together by the moſt cor- 
rupt rapacious miniſters, in the longeft courſe of unlimited 
power, would be ſufficient to atone for the hundredth part 
of ſuch an injury. 

In the common way of thinking, it is a ſituation ſufficient in 
all conſcience to ſatisfy a reaſonable ambition, for a private 
perſon, to command the forces, the laws, the revenues of a 
great kingdom, to reward and advance his followers and flat- 
terers as he pleaſes, and to keep his enemies (real or imagi- 
nary) in the duſt. In ſuch an exaltation, why ſhould he be at 
the trouble to make uſe of fools to ſound his praiſes, (becauſe 
I always thought the lion was hard ſet, when he choſe the aſs 
for his trumpeter) or knaves to revenge his quarrels, at the 
expence of innocent mens reputations ? 

With all thoſe advantages, I cannot ſee why perſons, in 
the height of power, ſhould be under the leaſt concern on 
account of their reputation, for which they have no manner of 
uſe; or to ruin that of others, which may perhaps be the 
only poſſeſſion their enemies have left them. Suppoſing times 
of corruption, which I am very far from doing, if a writer 
diſplays them in their proper colours, does he do any thing 
worſe than ſending cuſtomers to the ſhop? Here only, at the 
ſign of the Brazen Head, are to be ſold places and penſions: 
beware of counterfeits, and take care of miſtaking the door. 

For my own part, I think it very unneceſſary to give the 
character of a great miniſter in the fulneſs of his power, becauſe 
it is a thing that naturally does itſelf, and is obvious to the 
eyes of all mankind; for his perſonal qualities are all derived 
into the moſt minute parts of his adminiſtration. If this be 
juſt, prudent, regular, impartial, intent upon the public good, 
prepared for preſent exigencies, and provident of the future; 
ſuch is the director himſelf in his private capacity: If it be ra- 
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pacious, inſolent, partial, palliating long and deep diſeaſes of 
the public with empirical remedies, faiſe, diſguiſed, impudent, 
malicious, revengeful ; you ſhall infallibly find the private 
life of the conductor to anſwer in every point; nay, what is 
more, every twinge of the gout or gravel will be felt in their 
conſequences by the community : As the thief-catcher, upon 
viewing a houſe broke open, could immediately diſtinguiſh, 
from the manner of the workmanſhip, by what hand it was 
done. 

It is hard to form a maxim againſt which an exception is not 
ready to ſtart up: So, in the preſent caſe, where the miniſter 
grows enormouſly rich, the public is proportionably poor; as, 
in a private family, the ſteward always thrives the faſteſt when 
his Lord is running out. 
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T is a common topic of ſatire, which you will hear not only 
from the mouths of miniſters of ſtate, but of every whiffler 
in office, that half a dozen obſcure fellows, over a bottle of 
wine or a diſh of coffee, ſhall preſume to cenſure the ac- 
tions of parliaments and councils, to form ſchemes of govern-- 
ment, and new-model the commonwealth ; and: this uſually 
ridiculed as a. pragmatical diſpoſition to politics, in the very 
nature and genius of the people. It may poſhbly be true: And 
yet I am groſsly deceived if any ſober man, of very moderate 
talents, when he reflects upon the many ridiculous hurtful” 
maxims, cuſtoms, and: general rules of life, which prevail in 
this kingdom, would not. with great reaſon be tempted; accord-- 
ing to the. preſent. turn of his humour, either to laugh, 
lament; or be angry; or, if he were ſanguine enough, perhaps to 
dream of a.remedy. It is the miſtake of wiſe and good men, that 
they expect more reaſon and. virtue from human nature, than, 
taking it in the bulk, it is in any ſort capable of. Whoever hath 
been preſent at councils or aſſemblies of any ſort, if he be a 
man of common prudence, cannot but have obſerved ſuch: 
reſults and opinions to have frequently paſſed | a majority, as 
he would be aſhamed to advance in private converſation. 1 
ſay nothing of cruelty, oppreſſion, injuſtice, and the like, be- 
cauſe theſe are fairly to be accounted. for in all afſemblies, as 
beſt gratifying the paſſions and intereſts of leaders; which is 
x point of ſuch high conſideration, that all others muſt give 
place to it. But I would be underſtood here to ſpeak only of: 
| opinions 
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opinions ridiculous, fooliſh, and abfurd ; with — and 
actions ſuitable to them, at the ſame time when the moſt 
reaſonable propoſitions are often unanimouſly rejected. 

And, as all aſſemblies of men are liable to this accuſation, ſo 
likewiſe there are natural abſurdities from which the wiſeſt 
ſtates are not exempt, which proceed leſs from the nature of 
their climate than that of their government ; the Gauls, the 
Britons, the Spaniards, and Italians, having retained very little 
of the characters given them in antient hiſtory. 

By theſe and the like reflexions, I have been often led to con- 
fider ſome public abſurdities in our own country, moſt of which 
are, in my opinion, directly againſt the rules of right rea- 
ſon, and are attended with great inconveniences to the ſtate. 
I ſhall mention ſuch of them as come into memory, without 
obſerving any method; and I ſhall give my reaſon why I take 
them to be abſurd in their nature, and pernicious in their 
conſequence. 

It is abſurd that any perſon, who profeſſeth a different form of 
worſhip from that which is national, ſhould be truſted with a 
vote for electing members in the Houſe of Commons. Becauſe 
every man is full of zeal for his own religion, although he 
regards not morality ; and, therefore, will endeavour to his 
utmoſt to bring in a repreſentative of his own principles, which, 
if they be popular, may endanger the religion eſtablithed ; 
which, as it hath formerly happened, may alter the whole 
frame of government. 

A ſtanding army in England, whether in time of peace or war, 
is a direct abſurdity. For, it is no part of our buſineſs to be a 
 warlike nation, otherwiſe than by our fleets. In foreign wars 
we have no concern, further than in conjunction with allies, 
whom we may either aſſiſt by ſea, or by foreign troops paid with 
our money. But mercenary troops in England can be of no uſe, 
except to awe ſenates, and thereby promote arbitrary power in 
a monarchy or oligarchy. 

That the election of ſenators ſhould be of any charge to the 
es, is an abſurdity; but, that it ſhould be ſo to a 


miniſtry, 
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miniſtry, is a manifeſt acknowledgement of the worſt deſigns. 
If a miniſtry intended the ſervice of their prince and country, or 
well underſtood wherein their own ſecurity beſt conſiſted, (as it is 
impoſlible that a parliament freely elected, according to the 
original inſtitution, can do any hurt to a tolerable prince, or 
a tolerable miniftry ;) they would uſe the ftrongeſt methods to 
leave the people to their own free choice : The members would 
then conſiſt of perſons who had beſt eftates in the neighbourhood 
or county, or at leaſt never of ftrangers. And ſurely this is 
at leaſt full as requifite a circumſtance to a legiſlator, as to a 
juryman, who ought to be, if poſſible, ex vicinio; ſince ſuch 
perſons muſt be ſuppoſed the beſt — of the wants and 
deſires of their ſeveral burroughs and counties. To chuſe a 
repreſentative for Berwick, whoſe eſtate is at the Land's-End, 
would have been thought in former times a very great ſoleciſm, 
how much more as it is at preſent, where ſo many perſons 
are returned for burroughs, who do not polleſs a foot of land 
in the kingdom. | 

By the old conftiration, whoever poſſeſſed à freehold in land, 
by which he was a gainer of forty ſhillings a year, had the 
privilege to vote for a knight of the ſhire. The good effects of 
this law are wholly eluded, partly by the courſe of time, and 
partly by corruption. Forty ſhillings in thoſe ages were equal 
to twenty pounds in ours ; and therefore it was then a want of 
ſagacity to fix that privilege to a determinate ſum, rather than 
to a certain quantity of land, arable or paſture, able to produce 
a certain quantity of corn or hay. And therefore it is highly 
abſurd, and againſt the intent of the law, that this defect is not 
regulated. 

But the matter is ſtill worſe: For any gentleman can, upon 
occaſion, make as many freeholders as his eſtate or ſettle- 
ment will allow, by making leaſes for life of land at a rack rent 
of forty ſhillings, where a tenant, who is not worth one farthing 
a year, when his rent is paid, ſhall be held a legal voter for 
a perſon to repreſent his county. Neither do I enter into half 
the frauds that are practiſed upon this occaſion. 
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It is likewiſe abſurd, that burroughs decayed are not abſo- 

lutely extinguiſhed, becauſe the returned members do in real- 
ity repreſent nobody at all, and that ſeveral large towns are not 
repreſented, though full of induſtrious towẽnſmen, who much 
advance the trade of the kingdom. 
Ihe claim of Senators, to have themſelves and ſervants 
exempted from law-ſuits and arreſts, is manifeſtly abſurd. The 
proceedings at law are already ſo ſcandalous a grievance, upon 
account of the delays, that they little need any addition. Who- 
ever is either not able, or not willing to pay his juſt debts, or, to 
keep other men out of their lands, would evade the deciſion of 
the law, is ſurely but ill-qualified to be a legiſlator. A criminal, 
with as good reaſon, might fit on the bench, with a power 
of condemning men to be hanged for their honeſty. By the 
annual fitting of parliaments, and the days of privilege pre- 
ceding and ſubſequent, a ſenator is one half of the year be- 
yond the reach of common juſtice. 

That the ſacred perſon of a Senator's footman ſhould be 
free from arreſt, although he undoes the poor alewife by run- 
ning on ſcore, is a circumſtance of equal wiſdom and juſtice, 
to avoid the great evil of his maſter's lady wanting her 
complement of liveries behind the coach. 


SHORT 
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HIS author is in moſt 8 the worſt qualiſied for an 
hiſtorian that ever I met with. His ſtyle is rough, full of 
improprieries, in expreſſions often Scotch, and often ſuch as are 
uſed by the meaneſt people. He diſcovers a great ſcarcity of 
words and phraſes, by repeating the ſame ſeveral hundred times, 
for want of capacity to vary them. His obſervations ate mean 
and trite, and very often falſe. His Secret Hiſtory is generally 
made up of coffee houſe ſcandals, or at beſt from reports at the 
third, fourth, or fifth hand. The account of the Pretender's birth, 
would only become an old woman in 2 chinney-cerner. His 
vanity runs intolerably through the whole book, affecting to 
have been of conſequence at nineteen years old, and while 
he was a little Scotch parſon of 40 pounds a year. He Was a 
gentleman born, and, in the time of his youth and vigour, 
drew in an old maiden daughter of a Scotch Earl to m 
him. His characters are miſerably wrought, in many things 
miſtaken, and all of them detracting, except of thoſe who were 
friends to the Preſbyterians. That early love of liberty he 
boaſts of is abſolutely falſe; for the firſt book that I believe 
he ever publiſhed is an entire treatiſe in favour of paſſive obedi- 
ence and abſolute power; fo that his reflexions on the clergy, 
for aſſerting, and then changing thoſe principles, come very 
improperly from him. He is the moſt partial of all writers 
that ever pretended ſo much to impartiality ; ; and yet I, who 
Vol. VIII. R | knew 
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knew him well, am convinced that he is as impartial as he 
could poſlibly find in his heart; I am ſure more than I ever 
expected from him; particularly in his accounts of the Papiſt 
and Fanatic plots. This work may be more properly called 
A Hiſtory of Scotland during the author's time, with ſome 
digreſſions relating to- England, rather than deſerve the title he 
gives it. For I believe two thirds of it relate only to that beggarly 
nation, and their inſignificant brangles and factions. What he 
ſucceeds beſt in, is in giving extracts of arguments and debates 
in council or parliament. Nothing recommends his book but 
the recency of the facts he mentions, moſt of them being ſtill 
in memory, eſpecially the ſtory of the Revolution; which, how- 


ever; is not ſo well told as might be expected from one who 
affects to have had ſo conſiderable a ſhare in it. After all, he was 
a man of generoſity and good- nature, and very communicative; 
but, in his ten laſt years, was abſolute party- mad, and fancied 


he ſaw Popery under every buſh. He hath told me many 


paſſages not mentioned in this Hiſtory, and many that are, 
but with ſeveral circumſtances ſuppreſſed or altered. He never 
gives a good character without one eſſential point, that the 


perſon was tender to diſſenters, and. thought many . in 


the church n to be amended; 


Setting up 5 a maxim, Laying down for a maxim, -Clapt up, Ä 


and ſome other words and nao he uſes any hundred 
times. 


Cut out 8 4 12 4 pardoning planet, Clapt up, Left in the lurch, 


The Mob, Outed, 4 great beauty, Went roundly to work: All theſe 
phraſes uſed. by the vulgar, ſhew him to. have kept mean or 
 Uiterate company in-his youth. 
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HISTORY of E N G L AN D, 


From the Invaſion of it by 8 Cx$AR to WILLIAN 
THE anna | 


HE moſt antient account we have of Britain is,. that the 
ifſland was full of inhabitants, divided into ſeveral petty 
kingdoms, as moſt nations of the world appear to have been 

at firſt. The bodies of the Britons were painted with a ſky- Britons. 
coloured blue, either as an ornament or elſe for terror to their 
enemies. In their religion they were Heathens, as all the Heatens, 
world was before CHRIST, except the Jews. 

Their prieſts were called Druids: Theſe lived in hollow trees, Druids, 
and committed not their myſteries to writing, but delivered 
them down by tradition, whereby they were in time wholly loft.” 

The Britons had wives in common, ſo many to a particular 
tribe or ſociety, and the children were in common to that ſo- 
ciety. 

About fifty years before Chrift, Julius Cæſar, the firſt Roman 
Emperor, having conquered Gaul or France, invaded Britain 
rather to increaſe has glory than conqueſts; for, having overcome 
the natives in one or two battles, he returned. 

The next invaſion of Britaia by the Romans (then maſters of 
molt of the known world) was in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius; but it was not wholly ſubdued till that of Nero. It Cludive. 


was governed by lieutenants, or deputies, ſent from Rome, as Fen 
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Ireland is now by deputies from England; and continued thus 
under the Romans for about 460 years; till that empire be- 
ing invaded by the Goths and Vandals, the Romans were forced 
not only to recal their own armies, but alſo to draw from hence 
the braveſt of the Britons, for their aſſiſtance againſt thoſe 
Barbarians. | 
The Roman conqueſts in this iſland reached no further north- 
ward than to that part of Scotland where Stirling and Glaſgow 
are ſeated - The region beyond was held not worth the conquer- 
ing: It was inhabited by a barbarous people, called Caledonians 
ids. and Picts; who, being a rough fierce nation, daily infeſted 
the Britiſh borders. Therefore the Emperor Severus built 
rie wall a wall, from Stirling to Glaſgow, to prevent the invaſions of 
the Picts: It is commonly called the Picts Wall. 
Theſe Picts and Caledonians, or Scots, encouraged by the 
departure of the Romans, do now cruelly infeſt and invade 
4b. 45 the Britons by ſea and land: The Britons chuſe Vortigern for 
Saxors, their king, who was forced to invite the Saxons (a fierce nor- 
thern people) ro-affiſt him againſt thoſe Barbarians. The Saxons 
came over, and beat the Picts in ſeveral battles ; but, at laſt, 
pick quarrels with the Britons themſelves ; and, after a long 
war, drive them into the mountains of Wales and Cornwall, 
and eſtabliſh themfelves in ſeven kingdoms in Britain, (by them 
now called England.) Theſe ſeven kingdoms are uſually ſtiled 
the Saxon Heptarchy. | 

A D. 6 About this time lived King Arthur (if the whole ſtory be 
* Athur. not a fable) who. was ſo famous for beating the Saxons in ſeve- 

ral battles. | 
The Britons received Chriſtianity very early, and, as is re- 
ported, from ſome of the diſciples themſelves: So that, when. 
the Romans left Britain, the Britons were generally Chriſtians, 
ans. Bu the Saxons were Heathens, till-Pope Gregory the Great ſent. 
Auſlin. over hither Auſtin the Monk, by. whom Ethetbert king of the 
South-Saxons, and his ſubjects, were converted. to Chriſtianity ;. 

and the whole iſland ſoon followed the example. 


After 
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After many various revolutions in this iſland among the 
kingdoms of the Saxons, Egbert, deſcended from the Weſt-Saxon 9 
kings, became ſole monarch of England. 

Ihe language in Britain was Britiſh, (now called Welch) 

or Latin; = with the Saxons, Englith came in (although 
extremely different from what it is now.) The preſent names 
of towns, ſhires, Cc. were given by them; and the whole king- 

dom was called England from the. Angles, who were a branch of Angles, 
the Saxons. 

As ſoon as the Saxons were ſettled, the Danes began to trouble Danes. 
and invade them, as. FF (the Saxons) had before done the 
Britons. 

Theſe Danes came out of Germany, Denmark, and Norway, 

a rough warlike people, little different from the Saxons, to whom 

they were nigh neighbours. 

After many invaſions from the Danes, Edgar king of England Edger. 
fets forth the firſt navy. He was entitled King of all Albion, (an 

old name of this ifland) and was the firſt abſolute monarch. 

He made peace with the Danes, and allowed them to live 
in his dominions mixt with the Engliſh. 

In this Prince's time there were five kings in Wales, who 
all did him homage for their country. 

Theſe Danes began firſt to make their invaſions here about 
the year 800, which they after renewed at ſeveral times, and 
under ſeveral leaders, and were as often repulſed. They uſed 

to come with vaſt numbers of ſhips, burn and ravage before 
them, as the cities of London, Wincheſter, &c. Encouraged by 
ſucceſs. and prey, they often wintered in England, fortifying 
themſelves in the northern parts, from whence they cruelly 
infeſted the Saxon kings. In proceſs of time they mixed with 
the Enghih (as was ſaid before) and lived under the Saxon. 
government: But Ethelred, then king of England, weary of 
the Daniſh inſolence, a conſpiracy is formed, and the Danes are 1 
maſſacred in one day all over England. maſſacted. 

Four years after, Sweyn king of Denmark, to revenge the sweyn- 
death of his ſubjects, invades England; and, after battles fought 
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and much cruelty exerciſed, he ſubdues the whole kin gdom : 


forcing Ethelred to fly into Normandy. 

Sweyn dying, his ſon Canutus ſucceeds in the kingdom ; but 
Ethelred returning with an army, Canutus is forced to with- 
draw to Denmark for ſuccour. 

Ethelred dies, and his ſon Edmond Ironſide Wed but, 
Canutus returning with freſh forces from Denmark, after ſeveral 
battles, the kingdom is parted between them both. Edmond 
dying, his ſons are ſent beyond ſea by Canutus, who now is 
ſole king of England. | 

Hardicanute, the laſt Daniſh king, dying without iſſue, Edward, | 
ſon of Ethelred, is choſen king. For his great holineſs, he 
was ſirnamed the Confeſſor, and ſainted after his death. He 
was the firſt of our princes that attempted to cure the king's 
evil by touching. He firſt introduced what is now called the 
Common Law. In his time began the mode and humour among 
the Engliſh gentry, of uſing the French tongue and faſhions, 
in compliance with the King, who had been bred up in Nor- 
mandy. 

The Daniſh government in England laſted but twenty-ſix years, 
under three kings. 

Edward the Confeſſor married the daughter of Earl Godwin, an 


Engliſh nobleman of great power, but of Daniſh extraction; 


but, wanting iſſue, he appointed Edgar Atheling, grandſon to 
his brother, to ſucceed him, and Harold, ſon of Earl Godwin, to 
be governor of the young prince. But, upon Edward's death, 
Harold ne glected Edgar Atheling, and uſurped the crown for 
himſelf. 

Edward, while he was in Normandy, met ſo good reception, 
that it was ſaid he made a. promiſe to that Duke, that, in caſe 
he recovered his kingdom, and died without iſſue, he would 
leave it to him. Edward dying, William Duke of Normandy 
ſends to Harold to claim the crown; but Harold, now in poſſeſ- 
ſion, reſolves to keep it. Upon which Duke William, having 
prepared a mighty fleet and army, invades England, lands at 
Haſtings, and ſets fire to his fleet, to cut off all hope from his 
| men 
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men of returning. To Harold he ſent his meſſenger, demanding 
the kingdom and his ſubj ection: But Harold returned him 
this anſwer, That, unleſs he departed his land, he would make 
him ſenſible of his juſt diſpleaſure. So Harold advanced his 
forces into Suſſex, within ſeven miles of his. enemy. The 
Norman Duke, to ſave the effuſion of blood, ſent theſe offers 
to Harold; either wholly to- refign the kingdom to him, or 
to try the quarrel work him in ſingle bat. 1 * Harold 
did not agree. 

Then the battle joined The Normans had gotten the worlt, 
if it had not been for a ſtratagem they invented, which got them 
the day. In this engagement Harold was killed, and William a. PD. 
Duke of Normandy became king of England, under the name #2 
of William the Conqueror. | 
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A MEMBER of PARLIAMENT, in IRELAND, 
Upon the chuſing a new SPEAKER there. 


Written in the Year 1708. 
SIR, 575 
OU may eafily believe I am not at all ſurpriſed at what 

you tell me, ſince it is but a confirmation of my own con- 
jecture that I ſent you laſt week, and made you my reproaches 
upon it at a venture. It looks exceeding ſtrange, yet I believe 
it to be a great truth, that, in order to carry a point in your 
Houſe, the two following circumſtances are of great advantage: 
Firſt, to have an ill cauſe; and, ſecondly, to be a minority. For 
both theſe circumſtances are- extremely apt to invite men, to 
make them aſſiduous in their attendance, watchful of opportu- 
nities, zealous for gaining over proſelytes, and often ſucceſsful; 
which is not to be wondered at, when favour and intereſt 
are on the ſide of their opinion. Whereas, on the contrary, a 
majority with a good cauſe are negligent and ſupine. They 
think it ſufficient to declare themſelves upon opinion in favour of 
their party ; but, ſailing againſt the tide of favour and prefer- 
ment, they are eaſily ſcattered and driven back. In ſhort, they 
want a common principle to cement, and motive to ſpirit them. 
For the bare acting upon a principle from the diftates of a 
good conſcience, or proſpect of ſerving the public, will not 
go very far under the preſent diſpoſitions of mankind. This 
was amply verified laſt ſeſſions of parliament, upon occaſion 
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of che money-bill, the merits of which I ſhall not pretend to 
examine. It is enough that, upon the firſt news of its tranſ- 
miſſion hither, in the form it afterwards appeared, the mem- 
bers, upon diſcourſe with their friends, ſeemed unanimous 
againſt it, I mean thoſe of both parties, except a few, who were 
looked upon as perſons ready to go any lengths preſcribed 
them by the court. Yet with only a weak canvaſſing among 
a very few bands, the bill pait after a full debate, by a very 
great majority. Yet, I believe, you will hardly attempt perſuad- 
ing me, or any body ele, that one man in ten, of thoſe who 
changed their language, were moved by reaſons any way affect- 
ing the merits of the cauſe, but merely through hope, fear, 
indolence, or good-manners. Nay, I have been aſſured from 
good hands, that there was ſtill a number ſufficient to make 
a majority againſt the bill, if they had not apprehended the 
other ſide to be ſecure, and therefore thought it imprudence, 
by declaring 8 to diſoblige the government to no 
purpoſe. | 

Reflecting upon id and forty other paſſages, in the ſeveral 
Houſes of Commons fince the Revolution, makes me apt to 
think there 1s nothing a Chief Governor can be commanded to 
attempt here wherein he may not ſucceed, with'a very com- 
petent ſhare of addreſs, and with ſuch aſſiſtance as he will 
always find ready at his devotion, And therefore I repeat what 
ſaid at firſt, that I am not at all ſurpriſed at what you tell 
me. For, if there had been the leaſt ſpark of public ſpirit 
left, thoſe who wiſhed well to their country and its conſtitution 
in church and ſtate, ſhould, upon the firſt news of the late 
ſpeaker's promotion, (and you and I know it might have been 
done a great deal ſooner) have immediately gone together, and 
conſulted about the fitteſt perſon to ſucceed him. But, by all 
I can comprehend, you have been ſo far from proceeding 
thus, that it hardly ever came into any of your heads. And the 
reaſon you give is the worlt in the world: That none offered 
themſelves, and you knew not whom to pitch upon, It ſeems, 
however, the other party was more reſolved; or at leaſt not 
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fo modeſt: For you ſay your vote is engaged againſt your opi- 
nion, and ſeveral gentlemen in my neighbourhood tell me the 
fame ſtory of themſelves. This, I conteſs, is of an unuſual 
ſtrain, and a good many ſteps below any condeſcenſions a 
court will, 1 hope, ever require from you. I ſhall not trouble 
myſelf to enquire who is the perſon for whom you and others 
art engaged, or whether there be more candidates from that 
ſile than onc. vou tell me nothing of either, and I never 
thought it worth the queſtion to any body elſe. But, in ſo weigh- 
ty an affair, and againſt your judgment, I cannot look upon 
you as irrevocably determined. Therefore I deſire you will 
give me leave to reaſon with you a little upon the ſubject, leſt 
your compliance, or madvertency, fhould pur you upon what 
you may have cauſe to repent of as long as you live. 

You know very well, the great buſineſs of the highflying 
Whigs, at this juncture, is to endeavour a repeal of the Teſt- 
dauſe. You know likewiſe that the moderate men, both of 
High and Low-church, profeſs to be wholly averſe from this 
deſign, as thinking it beneath the policy of common gardeners 
to cut down the only hedge that ſhelters from the north. 
Now, I will put the caſe; If the perſon to whom you have 
promiſed your vote be one of whom you have the leaſt appre- 
Henſion that he will promote or aſſent to the repealing of that 
clauſe, whether it be decent or proper he ſhould be the mouth 
of an aſſembly, whereof a very great majority pretend to ab- 
hor His, opinion? Can a body, whoſe mouth and heart muſt 

ſo contrary ways, ever act with ſincerity, or hardly with 
confiſtence? Such a man is no proper vehicle to retain or 
, convey the ſenſe of the Houſe, which, in ſo many points of the 
greateſt moment, will be directly contrary to his. It is full as 
abſurd, as to prefer a man to a biſhopric who denies revealed 
religion. But it may poſſibly be a great deal worſe. What if 
the perſon you defign to vote into that important poſt, ſhould 
not only be a declared enemy of the Sacramental Teſt, but ſhould 
prove to be a ſolicitor, an encourager, or even a penner of ad- 
dreſſes to complain of it? Do you think it ſo indifferent a 
N | thing, 
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thing, that a promiſe of gourle, the effect of compliance, impor- 
tanity, ſhame of refuſing, or any the like motive, ſhall oblige 
you paſt the power of retrachng?. 

Perhaps you will tell me, 25, fome have already had the weak- 
neſs, that it is of little im e to either party to have a 
ſpeaker of their ſide, Bis neſ: being only to take the ſenſe 
— the Houſe and report it; chat you often, at committees, put 
an able ſpeaker into the chair on purpoſe to prevent him from 
ſtopping a bill. Why, if it were no more than this, I believe 
I ſhould hardly chuſe, even among my footmen, ſuch a one 
to deliver a meſſage, whoſe intereſt and opinion led him to wiſh 
it might miſcarry. But I remember to have heard Colonel 
Birch of Herefordthire ſay, that he was a. very ſorry ſpeaker, 
whoſe lingle vote was not better than fifty common ones. I 
am ſure it is reckoned in England the firſt great teſt of the pre- 
valency of either party in the Houſe. Sir Thomas Lyttelton 
thought, that a Houſe of Commons with a ſtinking breath (fup- 
poſing the Speaker to be the mouth) would go near to infect 
every thing within the walls, and a great deal without. It i 18 
ſmalleſt part of an able Speaker's buſineſs, what he performs 1 in 
the Houſe, at leaſt if he be in with the court, when it is hard to 
ſay how many converts may be made in a circle of dinner or 
private cabals. And you and I eaſily call to-mind a gentleman 
in that ſtation, in England, who, by his own arts and perſonal 
credit, was able to draw. over a majority, and change the 
Whole power of a prevailing fide in a nice juncture of affairs, 
and made a parliament expire in one party ho had lived in 
another. 

I am 28 from an inclination to multiply party cauſes, but 
ſurely the beſt of us can with very ill grace make that an objec- 
ction, who have not been ſo nice in matters of much leſs impor- 
tance. Yet I have heard ſome perſons of both ſides gravely 
deliver themſelves in this manner, Why ſhould we make the 
chuſing a ſpeaker. a party-cauſe? Let us fix upon one who is well 
verſed in the practices and methods of parliament, And 1 
believe there are 100 many who would talk at the ſame rate, 
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if the queſtion were not only about aboliſhing the facramental 
reſt, but the ſacrament itſelf. 

But ſuppoſe the principles of the moſt artful Speaker would 
have no influence either to obtain or obſtruct any point in 
parliament, who can anſwer what effects ſuch a choice may 
produce without doors? It is obvious how ſuch a matter ſerves 
to raiſe the ſpirits and hopes of the Diſſenters and their high- 
flying advocates, what lengths they run, what concluſions 
they form, and what hopes they entertain. Do they hear of 
a new friend in office ? That is encouragement enough to 
practiſe the city, againſt the opinion of a majority into an ad- 
dreſs to the Queen for repealing the Sacramental Teſt ; or iſſue 
out their orders to the next fanatic parſon to furbiſh up his old 
ſermons, and preach and print new ones directly againſt Epiſco- 
pacy. I would lay a good wager, that, if the choice of a new 
Speaker ſucceeds exactly to their liking, we ſhall fee it ſoon 
followed by many new attempts, either in the form of pam- 
phlet, fermon, or addreſs, to the ſame, or periaps more ; Cangen- 
ous purpoſes. 

Suppofing che Speaker's office to be only an employment of 
profit and honour, and a ſtep to a better; ſince it is in your 
own gift, will you not chufe to beftow it upon ſome perſon 
whoſe principles the majority of you pretends to approve, if it 
were only to be ſure of a worthy man hereafter in a high 
ſation, on the bench or at the bar? I confeſs, if it were a 
thing poſſible to be compaſſed, it would feem moſt reaſon 
able to fill the chair with ſome perſon who would be entirely 
devoted to neither party: But, ſince there are ſo few of that cha- 
racter, and thoſe either unqualified or unfriended, I cannot ſee 
how a majority will anſwer it to their reputation, to be ſo ill 
provided of able perſons, that they muſt have recourſe for- a. 
leader to their adverfaries, a proceeding: of which I never met 
with above one example, and even that ſucceeded but ill, tough 
ir was recommended” by an oracle, which adviſed ſome city 
in Greece to beg a General from their enemies, who, in 
£corn, ſent them either a idler or a poet, F have forgotten 
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which ; but ſo much I remember, that his conduct was ſuch, as. 
they ſoon grew weary of him. 

You pretend to be heartily reſolved againſt repealing the 

Sacramental Teſt, yet, at the ſame time, give the only great 
employment you have to diſpoſe of to a perſon who wilk 
take that teſt againſt ſtomach (by which word I underſtand 
many a man's conſcience) who earneſtly wiſheth-it repealed, and 
will endeavour it to the utmoſt of his power; ſo that the firſt 
action after you meet, will be a ſort of contravention to that 
Teſt: And will any body go further than your 29 es to judge. 
of your principles ? 
And now I am upon this ſubject; I cannot conclude Ane 
ſaying ſomething to a very popular argument againſt that 
Sacramental Teſt, which may be apt to ſhake many of 'rhoſe- 
who would otherwiſe wiſh well enough to it. They ſay it. 
was a new hardſhip put upon the Diſſenters, without any 
provocation; and, it is plain, could be no way neceſſary, be- 
cauſe we had peaceably lived together ſo long without it. 
They add ſome other circumſtances of the arts by which it was: 
obtained, and the perſon by whom it was inſerted. Surely fuck. 
people do not conſider that the penal laws againft Piſſenters 
were made. wholly ineffectual by the connivance and mercy of 
the government, ſo that all employments of the ſtate: lay as. 
open to them as they did to the beſt and moſt legal ſubjects. 
And what progreſs they would have made by the advantages. 
of a late conjuncture, is obvious to imagine; which: I take to 
be a full anſwer to that objection. 

I remember; upon the tranſmiſſion of that bill with the . 
Teſt-clauſe inſerted, the Diſſenters and their partizans, among 
other topics, ſpoke: much of the good effects produced. by. the 
lenity of the government: That the Preſbyterians were grown: 
very inconſiderable in thein number and quality, and would; 
daily come into the church, if we did not fright them from it by 
new ſeverities. When the act was paſſed, they preſently changed 
their ſtyle, and raiſed a clamour, through both kingdoms, of 
the great numbers of conſiderable gentry who were. laid. aſide, 
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and could no longer ſerve their Queen and country: Which 
hyperbolical way of reckoning, when it came to be melted 
down into truth, amounted to about fifteen country-juſtices, 
moſt of them of the loweſt ſize, for eſtate, quality, or under- 
ſtanding. However, this puts me in mind of a paſſage told me 
by a great man, although 1 know not whether it be any where 
recorded. That a complaint was made to the King and Council 
of Sweden, of a prodigious ſwarm of Scots, who, under the 
condition of  pedlars, infeſted that kingdom to ſuch a degree, 
as, if not ſuddenly prevented, might in time prove dangerous 
to the ſtate, by joining with any diſcontented party. Mean- 
while the Scots, by their agents, placed a good ſum of money 
to engage the offices of the prime miniſter in their behalf; 
who, in order to their defence, told the Council, He was 
aſſured they were but a few inconſiderable people, that lived 
honeſtly and poorly, and were not of any conſequence. Their 
Enemies: offered to prove the contrary: Whereupon an order 
was made to.take their numbers, which was found to amount, 
as I. remember, to about thirty thouſand. The affair was 
again brought before the Council, and great reproaches made 
the firſt- miniſter, for his ill computation ; who, preſently 
taking the other handle, faid, he had reaſon to believe the 
number yet greater than what was returned ; and then gravely 
offered to the King's conſideration, whether it were ſafe to 
render deſperate {0 great a body of able men, who had little to 
lofe, and whom any hard treatment would only ſerve to unite 
into a power capable of diſturbing, if not deſtroying the peace 
of the Kingdom. And ſo they were ſuffered to continue. 
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CONCERNING 
THE REPEAL OF THE TEST. 


Hos E of either ſide who have written upon this ſubject 

of the Teſt, in making or anſwering objections, ſeem to 

fail by not preſling ſufficiently the chief point upon which the 

controverſy turns. The arguments uſed by thoſe who write 

for the church are very good in their kind, but will have little 

force under the preſent corruptions of mankind, becauſe the 

authors treat this ſubject tanguam in republica Platonis, et non in ace 
Romul:. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that, conſidering how few employ- 
ments of any conſequence fall to the ſhare of thoſe Engliſh who 
are born in this kingdom, and thoſe few very, dearly purchaſed, 
at the expence of conſcience, liberty, and all regard for the 
public good, they are not worth contending for: And, if nothing 
but profit were in the caſe, it would hardly coſt me one ok 
when I ſhould ſee thoſe few ſcraps thrown among every. ſpecies 
of Fanatics, to ſcuffle for among themſelves. . 

And this will infallibly be the caſe, after repealing the Teſt. 

For, every ſubdiviſion of ſe& will, with equal juſtice, pretend 
to have a ſhare; and, as it is uſual with ſharers, will never 
think they have enough, while any pretender is left unprovided. 
I ſhall not except the Quakers; becauſe, when the paſſage is 
once let open for all ſects to partake in public emoluments, it 
is very probable the lawfulneſs of taking oaths, and wearing 
carnal weapons, may be revealed to the brotherhood; which 
thought, 1 confeſs, was firſt put into my head by. q one of the 
ſhrewdelſt Quakers in this Kingdom —. 


* Undoubtedly the Quaker hinted at by Dr. Swift was the late Mr. Rocke; a man who 
had a very good taſte for wit, had read abundance. of hiſtory, and was perhaps the mot 
Jearned Quaker, one of them, in the world. To the belt of my tecollection, ke was the 
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The Truth of Jome Maxims in State and Government, examined with 
reference to Ireland. 


HERE are certain Maxims of State, founded upon long 
1 - obſervation and experience, drawn from the conftant prac- 
tice of the wiſeſt nations, and from the very principles of 
government, nor ever controlled by any writer upon politics. 
Yet all theſe Maxims do neceſſarily preſuppoſe a kingdom, 
or commonwealth, to have the ſame natural rights common 
to the Teſt of mankind who have entered into civil ſociety. 
For, if we could conceive a nation where each of the inhabi- 
tants had but one eye, one leg, and one hand, it is plain 
that, before you could inſtitute them into a republic, an 
allowance muſt be made for thoſe material defects, wherein 
they differed from other mortals. Or, imagine a legiſlator 
forming a ſyſtem for the government of Bedlam, and, pro- 
ceeding upon the maxim that man is a ſociable animal, ſhould 
draw them out of their cells, and form them into corporations 
or general aſſemblies; the conſequence might probably be, that 
they would fall foul on each other, or burn the houſe over their 
own heads. 

Of the like nature are innumerable errors, committed by 
crude and ſhort thinkers, who reaſon upon general topics, 
without the leaſt allowance for the moſt important circum- 
ſtances, which quite alter the nature of the caſe. 

This hath been the fate of thoſe ſmall dealers, who are 
every day publiſhing their thoughts either on paper or in 
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cheir aſſemblies for improving the trade of Ireland, and referring 
us to the practice and example of England, Holland, nn * 


other nations. 
I ſhall therefore examine certain Maxims of government; 


which generally paſs for uncontrolled in the world, and con- 
fider how far they will ſuir with the . condition of this 
Kingdom. 

Firſt, it is affirmed by wiſe men, that the dearneſs of chings 
neceſſary for life, in a fruitful country, is a certain ſign of wealth 
and great commerce: For, when fuck neceſſaries are dear, it 
muſt abſolutely follow that money 1s cheap and plentiful. | 
But this is manifeſtly falſe in Ireland, for the following 
reaſon. Some years ago, the ſpecies of money here, did -pro- 
bably amount to ſix or ſeven hundred thouſand pounds; and 
I have good cauſe to believe, that our remittances then did not 
much exceed the caſh brought in to us. But the prodigious = 
diſcouragements we have ſince received in every branch of our 
trade, by the frequent enforcements, and rigorous execution of 
the navigation act, the tyranny of under cuſtom-houſe officers, 
the yearly addition of abſentees, the payments to regiments 
abroad, to civil and military officers reſiding in England, the 
unexpected ſudden demands of great ſums from the treaſury; 
and ſome other drains of perhaps as great conſequence, we 
now ſee ourſelves reduced to a ſtate (ſince we have no friends) 
of being pitied by our enemies, at leaſt, if our enemies were 
of ſuch a kind as to be capable of any regards towards us, 
except of hatred and contempt. | 

Forty years are now paſſed ſince the Revolnaion; when the 
contention of the Britiſh empire was, moſt unfortunately for 
us, and altogether againſt the uſual courſe of ſuch mighty 
changes in government, decided in the leaſt important nation, 
but with ſuch ravages and ruin executed on both ſides, as to 
leave the kingdom a deſert, which, in ſome fort, it ſtill oontinues. 
Neither did the long rebellions in 1641 make half ſuch a 


deſtruction of houſes, plantations, and perſonal wealth, in both 
Vol. VIII. T kingdoms, 
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8 as two years e e did in n. 50 fighting 
England's battles. 

By flow degrees, and by the gentle treatment we received 
under two auſpicious reigns, we grew able to live without run- 
ning in debt. Our abſentees were but few, we had great 
indulgence in trade, a conſiderable ſhare in employments of 
church and ftate ; and, while the ſhort leaſes continued, which 
xere let ſome years after the war ended, tenants paid their 

rents with eaſe and chearfulneſs, to the great regret. of their 
landlords, Who had taken up a ſpirit of oppreſſion that is not 
eaſily removed. And although, in theſe ſhort leaſes, the rent was 
gradually to-encreaſe after ſhort periods; yet, as ſoon as the 
term elapſed, the land was let to the higheſt bidder, moſt 
commonly without the leaſt effectual clauſe for building or 

planting: Let by many advantages, which this iſland then 
poſſeſſed; and hath ſince utterly loſt, the rents of lands ftill 
prew! higher upon every - leaſe that expired, till they have arriv- 
ed at the preſent exorbitance ; when the frog, overſwelling 
himſelf, burſt at laſt. 

With the price of land, of He roſe. that of corn and 
cattle, and all other commodities that farmers deal in: Hence 
likewiſe; obviouſly, the rates of all goods and manufactures 
among ſhopkeepers, the wages of ſervants, and hire of labour- 
ers. But, although our miſeries came on faſt with neither trade 
nor money left, yet neither will the landlord abate in his rent, 
nor can the tenant abate in the price of what that rent muſt 

be paid with, nor any thopkeeper, tradefman, or labourer live 
at lower expence, for food and clothing, than he did before. 

I have been the larger upon this firſt head, becauſe the 
ſame obſervations will clear up and ſtrengthen a good deal 
of what I ſhall affirm upon the reſt. 

The ſecond Maxim of thoſe who reæſon upon unde and governs: 
| ment, is to aſſert, that low intereſt is a certain ſign of great“ 
plenty of money in a nation, for which, as in many other 
| piety BE ey Tow the examples of Holland and England. 
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But, with relation to Iretand, this Maxim is like wiſe entirely 
falſe. + | N 

There are two reaſons for the lowneſs of intereſt in any 
country. Firſt, that which is uſually alleged, the great plenty 
bf ſpecies; and this is obvious. The ſecond. is the want of 
trade, which ſeldom falls under common obſervation, although 
it be equally true. For, where trade is altogether diſcouraged, 
there are few borrowers. In thoſe countries where. men can, 
employ a targe ſtack, the young merchant, whoſe fortune, may 
be four or five hundred pounds, will venture to borrow as 
much more, and can afford a reaſonable intereſt. Neither is 
it eaſy at this day to find many of thoſe, whoſe buſineſs 
reaches to employ even ſo inconſiderable a ſum, except among 
the importers- of wine; who, as they have moft part of the 
preſent trade in theſe parts of Ireland in their hands, ſo they 
are the moſt exorbitant, exacting, fraudulent dealers, that 
ever trafficked in any nation, and are making all poſſible U _ 
to ruin both themſelves and the nation. | 

From this defect, of gentlemens not knowing how. to dit. 
poſe of their ready money, ariſeth the high purchaſe of lands, 
which in all other countries is reckoned a fign of wealth. 
For, the frugal ſquires, who live below their incomes, have 
no other way to diſpoſe of their ſavings but by mortgage or 
purchaſe, by which the rates of land muſt naturally encreaſe; 
and, if this trade continues long under the uncertainty of rents, 
the landed men of ready money will find it more for their ad- 
vantage to ſend their caſh to England, and place it in the funds a 
which I myſelf am determined to do, the firſt confiderabla . 
ſum I ſhall be maſter of. 

It hath likewiſe been a Maxim among politicians, that the 
great encreaſe of buildings in the metropolis argues a flouriſhing 
ftate. But this, I confeſs, hath been controlled from the ex- 
ample of London; where, by the long and annual parliamen- 
tary ſeſſions, ſuch a number of ſenators, with their families, 
friends, adherents, and expectants, draw ſuch prodigious num- 
bers z0 mat city, that the old hoſpitable cuſtom of lords and 
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gentlemen living in their antient ſeats, among their tenants, is 
almoſt loſt in England; is laughed out of doors; in fo much 
that, in the middle of ſummer, a legal Houſe of Lords and 
Commons might be brought in a few hours to London 
from their country villas within twelve miles round. 

The caſe in Ireland is yet ſomewhat worſe: For me alten 
tees of great eſtates, who, if they lived at home, would have 
many rich retainers in their neighbourhoods, having learned 
to rack their lands, and ſhorten their leaſes, as much as any 
reſiding ſquire; and the few remaining of theſe latter, having. 
fome vain hope of employments for themſelves or their children, 
and diſcouraged by the beggarlineſs and thievery of their- 
own miſerable farmers and cottagers, or ſeduced by the vanity 
of their wives, on pretence of their children's education, 
(whereof the fruits are ſo apparent) together with that moſt, 
wonderful and yet more unaccountable zeal for a ſeat in 
their aſſembly, though at ſome years purchaſe of their whole 
eſtates. Theſe, and ſome other motives better let pafs, have 
drawn ſuch a concourſe to this beggarly city, that the dealers of. 
the ſeveral branches of building have found out all the com- 
modious and inviting: places for erecting new houſes, while 
fifteen hundred of the old ones, which is a ſeventh part of the 
whole city, are ſaid to be left uninhabited, and falling to ruin. 
Their method is the ſame with that which was firſt introduced 
by Doctor Barebone at London, who died a bankrupt. The 
maſon, the bricklayer, the carpenter; the ſlater, and the glazier, 
take a lot of ground, club to- build one or more houſes, unite: 
their credit, their ſtock, and their money, and when their 
work is finiſhed, ſell it to the beſt advantage they can. But, as 
it often happens, and more every day, that their fund will not: 
anſwer half their deſign, they are forced to underſell it at the 
firſt ſtory, and are all reduced to beggary. In ſo much that 
I know a certain fanatic brewer-*, who is reported to have 
ſome hundreds of houſes. in this town, is ſaid to: have pur- 
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chaſed the greater part of them at half value from ruined' 
undertakers, hath intelligence of all new houſes where the finiſh-- 
ing is at a ſtand, takes advantage of the builder's diſtreſs, 
and, by the advantage of ready money, gets fifty per cent: at leaſt. 
for his bargain. 

It is another undiſputed Maxim in government, that: people 
are the riches of a nation; Which is ſo univerſally 
that it will be hardly pardonable to bring it in doubt. And I 
will grant it to be ſo far grue, even in this iſland, that, if we 
had the African cuſtom or privilege, of ſelling our uſeleſs 
bodies for ſlaves to foreigners, it would be the moſt uſeful 
branch of our trade, by ridding us of a: moſt unſupportable 
burthen, and bringing us money in the ſtead. But, in our preſent 
ſituation, at leaſt five children in fix who are born lie a: dead 
weight upon us for want of employment. And a very {kilfy]' 
eomputer aſſured me, that above one half of the ſouls in this 
kingdom ſupported. themſelves by begging and thievery, where 
of two thirds: would be able to get their bread. in any other 
eountry- upon earth. Trade is the only incitement to labour: 
Where that fails, the poorer native muſt either beg, ſteal, or. 
ſtarve, or be forced to quit his country. This 1 made me 
often wiſh, för ſome years paſt, that, inſtead of diſcouraging 
our people from ſeeking foreign ſoil, that the public would rather 
pay for tranſporting all our unneceſſary mortals, whether 
Papiſts or Proteſtants, to America, as drawbacks are. ſometimes 
allowed for exporting commodities: where a. nation is over- 
ſtocked. I confeſs myſelf to be touched with a very ſenſible 
pleaſure, when J hear of a mortality in any country-pariſh or 
village, where the wretches are forced to pay for a filthy cabin 
and two ridges of potatoes treble the worth, brought up to ſteal 
or beg, for want of work, to whom death. would be the beſt: 
thing to be wiſhed for, on account both of themſelves and 
the public. 

Among all taxes impoſed by the legiſlature, thoſe upon luxury 
are univerſally allowed to be the moſt equitable and beneficial! 
to the ſubject; and the commoneſt reaſoner on government 
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might fill a volume with arguments on the ſubject: Let here 
again, by the fingular fate of Ireland, this maxim is -utterly 
falſe; and the putting it ut practice may have ſuch perni- 
cious a conſequence, as I certainly believe the thoughts of the 
propolers were not able to reach. Fry 

"The miſeries we ſuffer by our abfentees are of # far _ 
extenſive nature than ſeems to be commonly underitood. 
muſt vindicate myſelf to the reader fo far, as to declare — 
that what I ſhall ſay of thoſe lords and ſquires, doth not ariſe 
from the leaſt regard I have for their underſtandings, their 
virtues, or their perſons. For, although I have not the honour 
of the leaſt acquaintance with any one among them, (my 
ambition not ſoaring ſo high) yet I am too good a witneſs of the 
fituation they have been in for thirty years paſt, the venera- 
tion paid them by the people, the high eſteem they are in 
among the prime nobility and gefitry, the particular marks of 
favour and diſtinction they receive from the court: The weight 
and conſequence of their intereſt, added to their great zeal and 
application for preventing any hardſhips their country might 
fuffer from England, wiſely conſidering that their own for- 
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LETTER from Sir Joun BROWN E 
T O 
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REVEREND SIR. | | Dawſon-Street, April 4, 1438. 
BY a ſtrange fatality, though you were the only perſon in 
the world from whom 1 would conceal my being an au- 
thor, yet you were unaccountably the only one let into the 
ſecret of it: The ignorant poor man, who was entruſted by me 
to. deliver out the little books, though he kept the ſecret 
from all others, yet from the nature of the fubject, he con- 
cluded that I could have no intereſt in concealing it from you, 
who were ſo univerſally known to be an indefatigable promoter 
of the general welfare of Ireland. But, though the accident 
gave nie ſome uneaſineſs at firſt; yer, when I confider your 
character, I cannot doubt (howeveryſlender the foundation of 
ſuch a hope may be from any merits of my own) but your 
generoſity will oblige you to conceal what chance has revealed 
o you, and incline you to judge of me, not from the report 
of my enemies, but from what I appear in the little tracts 
which have waited on you. | 
I ſhall not preſume, Sir, to detain you with the narrative 
of the original, and progreſs of the parliamentary accuſations 
and votes againſt me; although, would you do me the honour 
to enquire, I could eaſily convince you from my own parti- 
cular caſe, that men have two characters, one which 1s either 
good or bad, according to the prevailing number of their 
friends or enemies, and one which never varies for either: One 


which has little or no regard to the virtue or vice of the ſub- 
| ject, 
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ject, and one which regards that alone, is inherent (if I may 
ſay ſo) in the ſubject, and deſcribes it what it really is, without 
regard either to friends or enemies, 

All I ſhall beg of you, is to ſuſpend your judgment upon it, 
ſince all parties allow that although I had ſeveral ſuramons 
from the Committee for Monday, and many evidences - on 
the road in obedience to their ſummons, yet I was tied down 
by the Committee the preceding Saturday, and deprived of 
the benefit of all my evidences, notwithſtanding any ching I 
could urge to the contrary. This I hope I may ſay without 
injury to Mr. Bingham: For ſure he may be intirely innocent, 
and yet a magiſtrate under the immediate direction of the 
Lord Chief-Juſtice who takes examinations againſt him: Exami- 
nations that do not even contain matter to form an indict- 
ment upon, may be innocent alſo. 

It ſhall ſuffice therefore to ſay, I went from Ireland 1 
with the ſevereſt cenſures of the Houſe of Commons: Injured, 
as I thought, and oppreſled to the greateſt degree imaginable, 
robbed of that character which was dearer to me than life itſelf ; 
and all that by an overbearing, overpowering intereſt. 

I ſought, in England, for that peace and protection which was 
denied me at home. My public character followed me: My 
countrymen avoided me. The nature of man is ſociable: I was 
forced to herd with ſtrangers. A Prime Miniſter, engaged in 
the ſucceſs of a ſcheme, wants no emiſlaries to ſpy out all 
that makes for him, and to fly with what they have found to 
their employer. I was unfortunately ſet by thoſe ſort of crea- 
tures: My ſentiments on the ſtate of our money-matters were in- 
duſtriouſly ſifted through me; and when that was done, before 
I knew any thing of che matter, [ was ſerved with his Majeſty's 
ſummons : In a hurry I ran out of town, and ſtaid in the country 
a while; but, on my return again, found another ſummons at 
my lodgings ; and, terrified by the diſmal effects of power at 
home from riſking a ſecond ſhipwreck abroad, I yielded to. it, 
and appeared at the Cockpit. 

It is true my appearance at the Cockpit, to thoſe who knew me 
only by the votes of the Houſe of Commons, muſt have looked 
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like a deſign of revenge; and I had many and powerful ene- 
mies, who gave all my actions the worſt colour. But, to take 
the matter impartially, Sir, is there no allowance to be made for 
a mind already broken by the diſmal effects of prevailing 
power, and filled with the apprehenſions of ſecond dangers? 
Is there no allowance for a man, young in the knowledge 
of the world, under all theſe fears and misfortunes, if he has 
yielded to the repeated ſummons of the Council of England, 
in which his Majeſty was preſent, and if he was there, after a 
long and ſtrenuous oppoſition, forced to tell his ſentiments ? 
Forced, Sir, to tell his ſentiments, not in the manner repreſented 
to the world, but in a manner the moſt cautious of giving room 
for a pretence to oppoſe the inclinations of our parliament. 

But, alas, the conſequence! You, Sir, the defender of Ireland, 
were ſoon engaged againſt me on that account; and that fatal 
genius of yours, in an inſtant, ruined my character; but 
even ruin- bearing as it was, I bleſſed it: The cauſe which you 
undertook: was dear to me; and though fame is the laſt thing 
which one would facrifice even for his country, yet I parted 
with that with pleaſure, whilit you thought it neceſſary for the 
public good ſo to do : But now the end 1s ſerved, Dear Sir, may 
not the man have his mare again ? 

Plato being told that certain perſons aſperſed his character, 
and repreſented him abroad as a very ill man; inſtead of expoſ- 
tulating with his enemies, and returning reproach for reproach, 
concealed himſelf, ſaying, No matter, my friends, the Nene life of 
Plato ſhall give his accuſers the lie. 

Could I ſet before me a greater example? Under thi general 
diſpleaſure of my country, under all the cenſures which the reft- 
leſs malice of my enemies could deviſe, and under the keen 
edge of the Drapier's wit; the only revenge I indulged myſelf, 
was by a fteady love for my country, and by manifeſt acts 
of affection thereto, to be a ſilent reproach to the foul tongues 
of my enemies. 

Permit then, Sir, permit me in peace to take his great 
example; and no longer give way to the power of my enemies, 
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by continuing to oppreſs me. They have already gained their 
cauſe by you: But I muſt ſay, it was not the ſword of Ajax, 
but the armour of Achilles which he put on, that won the day. 

The cauſe for which you undertook my ruin, was the cauſe 
of my country: It was a good cauſe, and you ſhall ever find me 
of that ſide. You have carried it, and I know you will no longer 
be my enemy. But alas! Sir, as long as your works ſubſiſt, 
where ever they be read, even unto the end of time, muſt I be 
branded as a villain. It is a hard ſentence; and yet unleſs the 
ſpear of Achilles, the ſame inſtrument which gave the wound, 
adminiſter the remedy, it muſt be ſo. 

In ſhort, Sir, you muſt be a man of honour: It is not poſſible 
that honour ſhould be wanting where all the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of it are found: I cannot doubt it; and there- 
fore I will let yon fully into a ſecret which accident Bas 
given you a part of, and I am fure you will keep it. Nr 

The ſource of all my misfortunes was the vote of the Houſe 
of Commons; but I have laboured however, as I always 
mall, to ſerve my country and make myſelf agreeable! to 
them: And though the misfortune of a bad public character 
deprived me of the private converſation of my countrymen, 
which is the ſureſt and beſt way to know our. true intereſt; 
yet I flatter myſelf that my. little Eſſays may be uſeful, at 
leaſt they may be no bad beginning: And you know it is 
eaſy to add to a work once begun. But if the work is known 
to be mine, the very name will "condemn it, and render it 
uſeleſs to my country. 

Whatever the faults may be, I have publicly applied to 
you to amend them, before the bearer's miſtake made me 
determine this private application to you: And I mult fay, that 
i ſhall reckon it no ſmall degree of honour, if 700 take that 
trouble upon you. 

In the mean: time I ſnall beg the favour of you, to keep a ſecret 
which no other perſon but my printer, my bookſeller, and the 
bearer knows. Iam, REVEREND SIR, 


Your molt obedient ſervant, 


JOHN BROWNE, 
U 2 
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Mr. M*CuLta's Project about HALYYENCE, and a new 
one propoſed. 
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SIR, 


3 deſire to know my opinion concerning Mr. M*Culla's 
project, of circulating notes ſtamped on copper, that ſhall 
paſs for the value of Halfpence and Pence. I have ſome know- 
ledge of the man; and, about a month ago, he brought me 
his book, with a couple of his halfpenny notes: But I was 
then out of order, and he could not be admitted. Since that 
time I called at his houſe, where I diſcourſed the whole affair 
with him as thoroughly as I could. I am altogether a ſtranger 
to his character. He talked to me in the uſual ftyle, with a 
great profeſſion of zeal for the public good; which is the com- 
mon cant of all projectors in their bills, from a firſt miniſter 
of ſtate down to a corn-cutter. But, I ſtopped him ſhort, as 
I would have done a better man; becauſe it is too groſs a 
practice to paſs at any time, and eſpecially in this age, where 
we all know one another ſo well. Yet, whoever propoſeth any 
ſcheme, which may prove to be a public benefit, I fhall not 
quarrel, if it prove likewiſe very beneficial to himſelf. It is 
certain, that, next to the want of ſilver, our greateſt diftreſs in 
point of coin 1s the want of ſmall change, which may be ſome 

r rehef for the defect of the former, fince the crown will 


not pleaſe to take that work upon them here as they do in 
England. 
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England. One thing in Mr. M*Culla's book is certainly right, 
that no law hinders me from giving a payable note upon leather, 
wood, copper, braſs, iron, or any other material (except gold 
and ſilver) as well as upon paper. The queſtion is, whether 
I can ſue him on a copper bond, where there is neither hand 
nor ſeal, nor witneſſes to prove it. To ſupply this, he hath 
propoſed, that the materials upon which his note is written 
ſhall be in ſome degree of value equal to the debt. But that 
is one principal matter to be enquired into. His ſcheme is this: 
He gives you a piece of copper for a halfpenny or penny, 
ſtampt with a promiſſory note to pay you twenty pence for 
every pound of copper notes, whenever you ſhall return them. 
Eight and forty of theſe halfpenny pieces are to weigh a 
pound, and he ſells you that pound, coined and ſtamped, for 
two ſhillings; by which he clearly gains a little more than 16 
per cent. that is to ſay, two pence in every ſhilling. _ | 
This will certainly ariſe to a great ſum, if he ſhould circulate 
as large a quantity of his notes as the kingdom, under the 
great dearth of ſilver, may very probably require: Enough 
indeed to make any Iriſh tradeſman's fortune; which, however, 
I ſhould not repine at in che leaſt, if we could be ſure of his fair 
dealing. It was obvious for me to raiſe the common objection, - 
why Mr. M*Culla would not give ſecurity to pay the whole 
ſum to any man who returned him his copper notes, as my 
Lord Dartmouth and Colonel Moor were by their patents 
obliged to do. To which he gave me ſome anſwers plauſible. 
enough. Firſt, he conceived that his coins were much nearer. 
to the intrinſic value than any of thoſe coined by patents, the 
bulk and goodneſs of the metal equalling the beſt Engliſh half- 
pence made by the Crown. That he apprehended the ill-will of 
envious and deſigning people, who, it they found him to have 
a great vent for his notes, ſince he wanted the protection of a 
patent, might make a run upon him which he could not be 
able to ſupport. And, laſtly, that his copper, as is already ſaid, 
being equal in value and bulk to the Englith halfpence, he 


did not apprehend they ſhould ever be returned, unleſs a 
combination, 
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combination, proceeding from ſpite and envy, might be formed 
againſt him. 

But there are ſome points in his propoſal which I cannot well 
anſwer for, nor do I know whether he will be able to do it 
himſelf. The firſt is, whether the copper he gives us will be 
as good as what the Crown provided for the Engliſh halfpence 
and farthings? And, ſecondly, whether he will always conti- 
nue to give us as good? And, thirdly, when he will think fit to 
ſtop his hand; and give us no more? For I ſhould be as ſorry 
to be at the mercy of Mr. M*Culla, as of Mr. Wood. 

There is another difficulty of the laſt importance. It is 
known enough that the Crown 1s ſuppoſed to be neither gainer 
nor lofer by the coinage of any metal: For they ſubtract, or 
ought to ſubtract no more from the intrinſic value than what 
will juſt pay the charges of the mint; and how much that will 
amount to 1s the queſtion. By what I could gather from Mr. 
M*Culla, good copper is worth fourteen pence per pound. By 
this computation, if he ſells his copper notes for two ſhillings 
the pound, and will pay twenty pence. back, then the expence 
of coinage for one pound of copper muſt be fix pence, which 
is 30 per cent. Ihe world ſhould be particularly ſatisfied on 
this article, before he vends his notes: For the diſcount of 
30 per cent. is prodigious, and vaſtly more than I can conceive 
it ought to be. For, if we add to that proportion the 16 per cent. 
which he avows to keep for his own profit, there will be a 
diſcount of about 46 per cent. Or, to reckon I think a fairer 
way; whoever buys a pound of Mr. M*Culla's coin, at two 
ſhillings per pound, carries home only the real value of 
fourteen pence, which is a pound of copper; and thus he is a 
loſer of 41 J. 13 5. 4 d. per cent. But, however; this high diſcount 
of zo per cent. will be no objection againſt M*Culla's propofal ; 
becauſe, if the charge of coinage will honeſtly amount to fo - 
much, and we {ſuppoſe his copper notes may be returned 
upon him, he will be the greater ſufferer of the two; becauſe 
the buyer can loſe but four pence in a pound, and M*Culla 
muſt loſe ſixpence, which was the charge of the coinage. 

TY Upon 
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Upon the whole, there are ſome points which muſt be ſettled 
to the general ſatisfaction, before we can ſafely take Mr. 
M-Culla's copper notes for value received; and how he will give 
that ſatisfaction, is not within my knowledge or conjecture. 
The firſt point is, That we ſhall be always ſure of receiving 
good copper, equal in bulk and fineneſs to the beſt Englith 
halfpence. | | 

The ſecond point is, to know what allowance he makes to 
himſelf, either out of the weight or mixture of his copper, or 
both, for the charge of coinage. As to the weight, the matter 
is eaſy by his own ſcheme : For, as I have ſaid before, he pro- 
poſes forty-eight to weigh a pound, which he gives you for two 
ſhillings, and receives it by the pound at twenty pence : So that, 
ſuppoſing pure copper to be fourteen pence a pound, he makes 
you pay 3o per cent. for the labour of coining, as I have already 
obſerved, beſides 16 per cent. when he ſells it. But, if to this he 
adds any alloy, to debaſe the metal, although it be not above 
10 per cent. then Mr. M*Culla's promiſſory notes will, to the 
intrinſic value of the metal, be above 47 per cent. diſcount. 

For, ſubtracting 10 per cent. off 60 l. worth of copper, it will 
(to avoid fractions) be about five and a half per cent. in the whole 
100 Il. which, added to —  — — — — 4113 4, 
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will be per cent. 47 3 4 


That we are under great diſtreſs for change, and that Mr. 
M*-Culla's copper notes, on ſuppoſition of the metal being 
pure, is leſs liable ta objection than the project of Wood, may 
be granted ; but ſuch a diſcount, where we are not ſure even 
of our twenty pence a pound, appears hitherto a dead weight 
on his ſcheme. 


Since I writ this, calling to mind that I had ſome copper half- 
pence by me, I weighed them with thoſe of Mr. MfCulla, and 
obſerved as follows. 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, I weighed Mr. M*Culla's halfpenny againſt an Englith 
one of King Charles II. which outweighed Mr. M*Culla's a fourth 
part, Or 25 per cent. 

I likewiſe weighed an Iriſh Patrick and David halfpenny, 
which outweighed Mr. M*Culla's 12 + per cent. It had a very 
fair and deep impreſſion, and milled very ſkilfully round. 

I found that even a common Harp halfpenny, well preſerved, 
weighed equal to Mr. M*Culla's.. And even ſome of Wood's 
halfpence were near equal in weight to his. Therefore, if it 
be true that he does not think Wood's copper to have been 
taulty, he may probably give us no better. 

I have laid theſe looſe thoughts together with little order, to 
give you, and others who may read them, an opportunity of 
digeſting them better, Iam no enemy to Mr. M'Culla's project, 
but I would have it put upon a better foot. I own that this 
halfpenny of King Charles II. which I weighed againſt Mr. 
M*<Culla's, was of the faireſt kind I had ſeen. However, it 
is plain the Crown could afford it without being a loſer. But 
it is probable, that the officers of the mint were then more honeſt 
than they have ſince thought fit to be; for I confeſs not to 
have met thoſe of any other year ſo weighty, or in appearance 
of ſo good metal, among all the copper coins of the three laſt 
reigns ; yet theſe, however, did much outweigh thoſe of 
Mr. M*Culla ; for I have tried the experiment on a hundred of 
them. I have indeed ſeen accidentally one or two very light, 
but it muſt certainly have been done by chance, or rather, [ 
ſuppoſe them to be counterfeits. Be that as it will, it is allow- 
ed on all hands, that good copper was never known to be 
cheaper than it is at preſent. I am ignorant of the price, 
further than by his informing me that it is only fourteen 
pence a pound ; by which I obſerve he charges the coinage at 
30 per cent. And therefore I cannot but think his demands are 
exorbitant. But, to ſay the truth, the dearneſs or cheapneſs of 
the metal do not properly enter into the queſtion, ' What we 
deſire is, that it ſhould be of the beſt kind, and as weighty as 
can be afforded ; that the profit of the contriver ſhould be re- 
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duced from 16 to 8 per cent. and the charge of coinage, if 
poſlible, from 30 to 10, or 15 at moſt. 

Mr. M Culla muſt ab give good ſecurity that he will coin only 
2 determinate ſum, not-exceeding. twenty thouſand pounds; 
by which, although he ſhould deal with all uprightneſs imagi- 
nable, and make his coin as good as that I weighed of King 
Charles II.; he will, at 16 per cent. gain three thouſand two 
. hundred pounds: A ny _ Wade job to a private tradeſ- 
man's fortune. 1 

J muſt adviſe him alſo to * better 8 and 
make his impreſſions deeper and plainer, by which a riſing rim 
may be left about the edge of his coin, to preſerve the letter 
from wearing out too ſoon. He hath no wardens nor maſters, 
or other officers of the mint to ſuck up his profit ; and, there- 
fore, can afford to coin cheaper than the Crown, if he will but 
find good materials, proper implements, and ſkilful workmen. 

Whether this project will ſucceed in Mr. M*Culla's hands, 
(which, if it be honeſtly executed, I ſhould be glad to ſee;) 
one thing I am confident of, that it might be eaſily brought to 
perfection by a ſociety of nine or ten honeſt gentlemen of for- 
tune, who with well to their country, and would be eontent to 
be neither gainers nor loſers, further than the bare intereſt of 
their money. And Mr. M*Culla, as being the firſt ſtarter of the 
ſcheme, might be conſidered and rewarded by ſuch a ſociety; 
whereof, although I am not a man of fortune, I ſhould think 
it an honour and happineſs to be one, even with borrowed 
money upon the beſt ſecurity I could give. And, firſt, I am 
confident, without any ſkill but by general reaſon, that the 
charge of coining copper would be very much leſs than 30 per 
cent. Secondly, I believe ten thouſand pounds, in halfpence 
and farthings, would be ſufficient for the whole kingdom, 
even under our great and moſt unneceſſary diſtreſs for the want 
of ſilver; and that, without ſuch a diſtreſs, half the aum would 
ſuffice. | 
For I compute and reaſon thus: The city of Dublin, by a 
groſs computation, contains ten thouſand families; and, I am 
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told by ſhopkeepers, that, if filver were as plenty as uſual, 
two ſhillings in copper would be ſufficient, in the courſe of 
buſineſs, for each family; but, in conſideration of the want 
of ſilver, I would allow five ſhillings to each family, which 
would amount to 2,500 J.; and, to help this, I would recom- 
mend a currency of all the genuine undefaced harp-halfpence, 
which are left of Lord Dartmouth's and Moor's patents under 
King Charles II.; and the ſmall Patrick and David for farthings. _ 
To the reſt of the kingdom, I would aflign the 7, oo l. remain- 
ing; reckoning Dublin to anfwer one fourth of the kingdom, 
as London is judged to anſwer (if I miſtake not) one third of 
England ; I mean in the view of money only. 

To compute our want of ſmall change by the number of 
ſouls in the kingdom, beſides. being perplexed, is, I think, by 
no means juſt. They have been reckoned at a million and a 
half, whereof a million at leaſt are beggars, in all circumſtances 
except that of wandring about for alms, and that circumſtance 
may arrive ſoon enough, when it will be tume to add another 
ten thoufand pounds in copper. But, without doubt, the 
families of Ireland, who lie chiefly under the difficulties of 
wanting ſmall change, cannot be above forty or fifty thou- 
fand; which the ſum of ten thouſand pounds, with the addi- 
tion of the faireſt old halfpence, would tolerably ſupply. For, 
if we give too great à looſe to any projector: to pour in upon 
us what he pleaſes, the kingdom will be (how ſhall I expreſs it 
under our preſent circumſtances?) more than undone. 

And hence appears, in a very ſtrong light, the villany of 
Wood, who propoſed the coinage of one hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds in copper, for the-uſe of Ireland; whereby 
every family in the kingdom would be loaden with ten or 
a dozen ſhillings, although Wood might not tranfgreſs the 
bounds of his patent, and although no counterfeits, either 
at home or abroad, were added to the number; the contrary 
to both which would indubitably have arrived. So ill-informed 
are great men on the other ſide, who talk of a million with as 


little ceremony as we do of half a crown. 
5 
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Bat, to return to the propoſal I have made: Suppoſe ten 
gentlemen, lovers of their country, ſhould raiſe 200 l. apiece; 
and, from the time the money 1s depoſited as they ſhall agree, 
ſhould begin to charge it with ſeven per cent. for their own 
uſe: That they ſhould as ſoon as poſſible provide a mint and 
good workmen, and buy copper ſufficient for coining two thou- 
fand pounds, ſubtracting à fifth part of the intereſt of ten 
thouſand pounds for the charges of the tools, and fitting 
up a place for a mint; the other four parts of the ſame 
intereſt to be ſubtracted equally out of the four remaining coin- 
ages of 20001. each, with a juſt allowance for other neceſſary 
incidents. Let the charge of coinage be fairly reckoned, and 
the kingdom informed of it, as well as of the price of copper. 
Let the coin be as well and deeply ſtamped as it ought. Let 
the metal be as pure as can conſiſt to have it rightly coined, 
(wherein I am wholly ignorant) and the bulk as large as that of 
King Charles II. And let this club of ten gentlemen give their 
joint ſecurity to receive all the coins they iffue out for ſeven or 
ten years, and return gold and filver without any defalcation. 

Let the ſame club or company, when they have iſſued out 
the firſt two thouſand pounds, go on the ſecond year, if they find 
a demand, and that their ſcheme hath anfwered to their own 
intention as well as to the ſatisfaction of the public. And, if 
they find 7 per cent. not ſufficient, let them ſubtract 8, beyond 
which I would not have them go. And, when they have, in 
two years, coined ten thoufand pounds, let them give public 
notice that they will proceed no farther, but fhut up their 
mint, and diſmiſs their workmen: Unleſs the real, univerſal, 
unſolicited declaration of the nobility and gentry of the king. 
dom, ſhall ſignify a deſire that they ſhould go on for a certain 
ſum farther. This company may enter into certain regulations 
among themſelves, one. of which thould be, to keep nothing 
concealed, and duly to give an account to the world of their 
whole methods of acting. . 

Give me leave to compute, wholly at random, what charge 
the kingdom will be at, by the loſs of intrinfic value in the 
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coinage of 10,000 l. in copper, under the neee of ſuch 
a ſociety of gentlemen. 


Firft, It is plain, that, inſtead of ſomewhat more than 16 

percent. as demanded' by Mr. mn this ſociety deſires but 8 

er cent. 

ö Secondly, Whereas Mr. Mulla charges: the expence of coin-- 

age at 30 per cent. I hope and believe this ſociety will be able to 

perform it at 10. 

Thirdiy, Whereas it doth not appear that Mr. M' Culla can give 
any ſecurity for the goodneſs of his copper, becauſe not one in 

ten thouſand have the ſkill to diſtinguiſh; the ſociety will be all 

engaged that theirs ſhall be of the beſt ſtandard. 

Fourthly, That, whereas Mr: M*Culla's haltpence are one 
fourth part lighter than that kind coined in the time of 
King Charles H. theſe: gentlemen will oblige themſelves to 
the public, to give the coin of the ſame weight and good- 
neſs with thoſe halfpence, unleſs they ſhall find they cannot 
afford it; and; in that caſe, they ſhall beforehand inform the 
public, ſhew their reaſons, and fignify how large they can 
make them without being loſers; and ſo give over or purſue 
their ſcheme, as they find the opinion of the world to be. 
However, Ido not doubt but they can afford them as large, and 
of as good metal, as the beſt Enghſh halfpence that have 
been coined in the three laſt reigns, which. very much outweigh 
thoſe of Mr. M*Culla. And this advantage will ariſe in propor- 
tion, by leſſening the charge of coinage from 30 per cent. to 10 
or 15, er 20 at moſt, But I confeſs myſelf in the dark on that 
article; only I think it impoſſible it ſhould, amount to any pro- 
portion near 30 per cent. otherwiſe the coiners of thoſe counterfeit 
Balfpence, called Raps, would have. little. encouragement, to 
follow their trade. | 

But the indubitable advantages by having the management 
in ſuch a ſociety: would. be, the paying 8 per cent. inſtead of 16, 
the being ſure of the goodneſs and juſt weight of the coin, 
and the period to be put to any further coinage than what was: 
GP neceſſary to ſupply the. wants and deſires of the 
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kingdom: And all this under the ſecurity of ten gentlemen of 
credit and fortune, who would be ready to give the beſt ſecurity 
and ſatisfaction, that they had no * to turn the ſcheme into 
a job. 

As to any miſtakes I have made in computation, they are of 
little moment; and I ſhall not deſcend ſo low as to juſtify them 
againſt any caviller. 

The ftrongeſt objection againſt what I offer, and which perhaps 
may make it appear viſionary, is the difficulty to find half a 
ſcore gentlemen, who, out of a public ſpirit, will be at the 
trouble, for no more profit than one per cent. above the legal 
intereſt, to be overſeers of a mint for five years; and perhaps, 
without any juſtice, raiſe the clamour of the people againſt them. 
Beſides, it is moſt certain that many a ſquire is as fond of a job, 
and as dextrous to make the beſt of it, as Mr. M*Culla himſelf, 
or any of his level. However, I do not doubt but there may 
be ten ſuch perſons in this town, if they had only ſome 
viſible mark to know them at fight. Yet I juſt foreſee another 
inconveniency: That knaviſh men are fitter to deal with others 
of their own denomination ; while thoſe who are honeſt and 
. beſt intentioned, may be the inſtruments of as much miſchief 
to the public, for want of cunning, as the greateſt knaves; and 
more, becauſe of the charitable opinion which they are apt to 
have of others. Therefore, how to join the prudence of the 
ferpent with the innocency of the dove in this affair, is the moſt 
difficult point. It is not ſo hard to find an honeſt man, as to 
make this honeſt man active, and vigilant, and {kilful ; which 
I- doubt will require x ſpur of profit greater than my ſcheme- 
will afford him, unleſs he will be contented with the honour 
of ſerving his country, and the reward of a good conſcience.. 

After reviewing what I had written, I ſee very well that I have 
not given any allowance for the firſt charge of preparing all 
things neceſſary for coining, which, I am told, will amount to 
about 2004. beſides - 201. per annum for five years rent of a houſe 
to work in. I can only ſay, that this making in all 3004. it will 
be an addition of no more than 3 per cent. out of 10,000 J. 

Bat 
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But the great advantages to the public, by having the coin- 
age placed in the hands of ten gentlemen, ſuch as I have already 
deſcribed, (if ſuch are to be found) are theſe : 

Firſt, They propoſe no other gain to themſelves than 1 per 


cent. above the legal intereſt for the money they advance ; 


which will hardly afford them coffee when they meet at their 
mint-houſe. 

Secondly, They bind themſelves to make their coins of as 
good copper as the beſt Engliſh halfpence, and as well coined, 
and of equal weight: And do likewiſe bind themſelves to 
charge the public with not one farthing for the expence of 
coinage, more than it ſhall really ſtand them in. 

Thirdly, They will, for a limited term of ſeven or ten years, 
as ſhall * thought proper upon mature conſideration, pay 
gold and ſilver, without any defalcation, for all their own coin 


that ſhall be returned upon their hands. 


Fourthly, They will take care that the coins ſhall have a 
deep impreſſion, leaving a riſing rim on both ſides, to prevent 
their being defaced in a long time; and the edges ſhall be 


milled. 


I ſuppoſe they need not be very apprehenſive of counterfeits, . 


which will be difficult to make ſo as not to be diſcovered: For 
it is plain that thoſe bad halfpence, called Raps, are 10 eaſily 


diſtinguiſhed, even from the moſt worn genuine halfpenny, 
that nobody will now take them for a farthing, although 


under the great preſent want of change. 

1 ſhall here ſubjoin ſome computations relating to Mr. 
M*Culla's copper notes. They were ſent to me by a perſon 
well ſkilled in ſuch calculations, and therefore I refer them to 


the reader. 


Mr. M*Culla charges good copper at fourteen pence per 


pound, but I know not whether he means Avoirdupois or 


Troy weight. 
Avoirdupois is 16 ounces to a pound - - - 6960 grains. 
A pound Troy weight - - - - -'- - - $5760 grains. 


Mr. M*Culla's copper 1s fourteen pence per pound avoirdupois. 
7 Two 
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Two of Mr. M*Culla's 3 one with 

another, weigh - - — 5324 grains. 
By which computation, 2 5. of his notes, which 

he ſells for 11b. weight, will weigh - - 6288 grains, 
But 1 Ib. avoirdupois weighs, as above, - 6960 grains. 


This difference makes 10 per cent. to Mr. M*Culla's profit, in 


point of weight. 
he old Patrick and David halfpenny weighs - 149 grains. 
Mr. M*Culla's halfpenny weighs - - - - - 131 grains. 
The difference is - - - - - - 18 
Which is equal to. 10 + per cent. 
The Engliſh halfpenny of King Charles II. Y 
I - = — — —— — „ 167 grains. 
M'Culla's half penny welhs — = = =,» 131 grains. 
The difference — - 236 
Which difference allowed a fifth part is 20 per cent. 


Another Computation. 
Mr. M'Culla allows his pound of copper (coinage ;netaded) 
to be worth twenty pence, for which he demands two ſhillings. 


His comage he computes at ſix pence prr pound weight; there- 
fore, he laying out only twenty A and 3 tour pence. 


he makes per cent. profit - = x 2;- IG 
The fix pence per pound weight, allowed Gow | 
coinage, makes per cent 2 oo 
The want of weight in his halfpenny, com- | 
pared as above, is per cent. = =": "6 


By all which, (vi. coinage, profit, ad want * weight) es 
the public loſes per cem. - * 


If Mr. M*Culla's coins will not OY, and he refuſes to receive. 
them back, the owner cannot ſell them at above twelve-pence per 
pound weight; whereby, with the. defect of weight of 10 per 
cent. he will loſe 60 per cent. 


The 
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The ſcheme of the ſociety, raiſed as high as it can poſſibly be, 
will be only thus: 
For intereſt of their money, per cen. 8 
For coinage, inſtead of 10, ſuppoſe, at moſt, per cent. 20 
For 300 l. laid out for tools, a mint, and houſe-rent, 
charge 3 per cent. upon the coinage of 10, ooo l. 


 - 8 Fg 


charges in all upon intereſt, coinage, c. per cent 


Which, with all the advantages above mentioned of the 
eſs of the metal, the largeneſs of the coin, the deepneſs 

and fairneſs of the impreſſion, the aſſurance of the ſociety 
confining itſelf to ſuch a ſum as they undertake, or as the king- 
dom ſhall approve ; and, laſtly, their paying in gold or ſilver for 
all their coin returned upon their hands, without any defalca- 
tion, would be of mighty benefit to the kingdom ; and, with 


a little ſteadineſs and activity, could, I doubt not, be eaſily 


compaſled. 

I would not in this ſcheme recommend the method of 
promiſſory notes after Mr. M*Culla's manner; but, as I have 
ſeen in old Iriſh coins, the words Civitas Dublin on one ſide, with 


the year of our Lord, and the Iriſh Harp, on the reverſe. 
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| Galatians vi. 10. | 
As we bibs thief opportunity, let us do Cord unto all mi 


ATURE directs every one of us, and God permits AYR 
| conſult our own private Good before the private Good of 
any other perſon whatſoever. - We are, indeed, commanded to 
love our neighbour as ourſelves, but not as well as ourſelves. 
The love we have for ourſelves is to be the pattern of that love 
we ought to have towards our neighbour: But, as the copy dorh 
not equal the original, ſo my neighbour cannot think it hard, 
if I prefer myſelf, who am the original, before him, who is 
only the copy. Thus, if any matter equally concern the life, 
the reputation, the profit of my neighbour, and my own 
the law of nature, which is the law of God, obligeth me to 
take care of myſelf firſt, and afterwards of him. And this I 
need not be at much pains in perſuading you to; for the want 
of ſelf-love, with regard to things of this world, is not among 
the faults of mankind. But then, on the other fide, if, by 
a ſmall hurt and loſs to myſelf, 1 can procure'a great good to 
17 neighbour, in that caſe his intereſt is to be preferred. For 
example, if I can be ſure of ſaving his life, without great dan- 
ger to my own; if I can preſerve him from being undone, 
Vol. VII. f Y Without 
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without ruining myſelf, or recover his reputation without 
blaſting mine; all this I am obliged to do: And, if I ſincerely 
perform it, I do then obey the command of God, in loving 
my neighbour as myſelf. 

But, beſide this love we owe to every man in his particular 
capacity under the title of our neighbour, there is yet a-duty of 
a more large extenfive nature incumbent on us; which * 
our love to our neighbour in his public capacity, as he is 
member of that great body the commonwealth, under the 
ſame government with ourſelves; and this is uſually called 
love of the public, and is a duty to which we are more ſtrictly 
obliged than even that of loving ourſelves; becauſe therein our- 
ſelves are alſo contained, as well as all our neighbours, in one 
great body. This love of the public, or of the commonwealth, 
i or love of our country, was in antient times properly known 
1 by the name of Virtue, becauſe it was the greateſt of all virtues, 
and Was ſuppoſed to contain all virtues in it: And many great 
examples of this virtue are left us on record, ſcarcely to be 
believed, or even conceived, in fuch a baſe, corrupted, wicked 
age as this we live in, In thoſe times it was common for men 
to ſacrifice their lives for the good of their country, although 
they had neither hope or belief of future rewards; whereas, 
in our days, very few make the leaſt ſcruple of. ſacrificing a 
whole nation, as well as their own ſouls, for a little preſent 
gain; which often hath been known to end in their own ruin 
in this world, as it certainly muſt in that to come. 

Have we not ſeen men, for the ſake of ſome petty omplay- 
ment, give up the very natural rights and liberties. of their 
country, and of mankind, in the ruin of which themſelves muſt 
at laſt be involved ? Are not theſe corruptions gotten among 
the meaneſt of our people, who, for a piece of money, will 
give their votes at a, venture, for che diſpoſal of their own 
lives and fortunes, without conſidering whether it be to thoſe 
who are moſt likely to betray or defend them? But, if I were 
#0 produce only one inſtance of a hundred wherein we fail 
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in chis duty of loving our country, it would be an endleſs 
labour; and therefore I ſhall not attempt it. 

But here F would not be miſunderſtood: By the 1560 of our 
country I do not mean loyalty to our King, for that is a duty of 
another nature; and a man may be very loyal, in the common 
ſenſe of the word, without one grain of public-good at his 
heart. Witneſs this very kingdom we live in. I verily Believe, 
that, ſince the beginning of the world, no nation upon earth 
ever ſhewed (all circumſtances conſidered) ſuch high conſtant 
marks of loyalty in all their actions and behaviour, as we have 
done: And, at the ſame time, no people ever' appeared more 
utterly void of what is called a Public Spirit. When I ſay the 
people, I mean the bulk or maſs of the people, for 1 have 
nothing to do with thoſe in power. 

Therefore I ſhall think my time not il ſpent, if I can perſuade 
moſt or all of you who hear me, to ſhew the love you have 
for your country, by endeavouring, in your feveral ſtations; to 
do all the public good you are able. For I am certainly perfhad- 
ed, that all our misfortunes arife from no other original cauſe 
than that general difregard among us to the public welfare. 

I therefore undertake to ſhew you three things. © 


Firſt, That there are few people ſo weak or mean, 0 have 
it not ſometimes in their power to be uſeful to the public. 


Secondly, That it is often in the power of the meaneſt 
among mankind to do miſchief to the public. 

And, laſtly, That all wilful injuries done to the public are 
very great and aggravated ſins in the ſiglit of God. 

Firſt, There are few people ſo weak or mean, who have it 
not ſometimes in their power to be uſeful to the public. 

Solomon tells us of a poor. wiſe man who favet a city by 
his counſel. It hath often happened that a private foldier, by 
ſome unexpected brave attempt, hath been inſtrumental in 
obtaining a great victory. How many obſcure men have been 
authors of very uſeful inventions, whereof the world now 
reaps the benefit? The very example of honeſty and induftry 
in a poor tradeſman will ſometimes ſpread thraugh à neigh- 
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bourhood,. when others ſee how ſucceſsful he is; and thus ſo 
. many uſeful members are gained, for which the whole body of 
the public is the better. Whoever is bleſſed with a true public 
ſpirit, : God will certainly put it into his way to make uſe of 
that. bleſſing, for the ends it was given him, by ſome means 
or other: And therefore it hath been obſerved in moſt ages, 
that the greateſt actions, for the benefit of the commonwealth, 
have been performed by the wiſdom or courage, the contriv- 
ance or induſtry, of particular men, and not of numbers; and 
that the ſafety of a kingdom hath often been owing to thoſe 
hands from whence it was leaſt expected. 

But, ſecondly, it is often in the power of the Re among 
mankind to do miſchief to the public: And hence ariſe moſt of 
thoſe miſeries with which the ſtates and kingdoms of the earth 
axe infeſted. How many great princes have been murdered by 
the meaneſt ruffians? The weakeſt hand can open a flood- 
gate to drown a country, which a thouſand of the ſtrongeſt 
cannot ſtop. - Thoſe who have thrown off all regard for public 
good, will often have it in their way to do public evil, and will 
not fail to exerciſe that power whenever they can. The greateſt 
blow given of late to this kingdom, was, by the diſhoneſty of a 
few manufacturers; who, by impoſing bad ware at foreign 
markets, in almoſt the only traffic permitted to us, did half 
ruin that trade; by which this poor unhappy kingdom now 
ſuffers in the midſt of ſufferings. I ſpeak not here of perſons 
in high ſtations, who. ought to be free from all reflection, and 
are ſuppoſed always to intend the welfare of the community: 
But we now find by experience, that the meaneſt inſtrument 
may, by the concurrence of accidents, have it in his power to 
bring a whole kingdom to the very brink of deſtruction, and 
is, at this preſent, endeavouring to finifth his work; and hath 
agents among ourſelves, who are contented to ſee their own 
country undone, to be ſmall ſharers in that iniquitous gain, 
which at laſt muſt end in their own ruin as well as ours, I 
confeſs, it was chiefly the conſideration of that great danger 
we are in, which engaged me to diſcourſe to you on this ſub- 
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je&; to exhort you to a love of your country, and a public 
ſpirit, when all you have is at ſtake ; to prefer the intereſt of 


your prince and your fellow mie before that of one de- 
ſtructive impoſtor, and a few of his adherents, 

Perhaps it may be thought by ſome, that this way of dif: 
courſing is not ſo proper from the pulpit. But ſurely, when an 
open attempt is made, and far carried on, to make a great 
kingdom one large poorhouſe, to deprive us of all means to 
exerciſe hoſpitality or charity, to turn our cities and churches 
into ruins, to make the country a deſert for wild beaſts and 
robbers, to deſtroy all arts and ſciences, all trades and manu- 
factures, and the very tillage of the ground, only to enrich one 
obſcure ill-· deſigning projector, and his followers; it is time for 
the paſtor to cry out that the wolf is getting into his flock, to 
warn them to ſtand together, and all to conſult the common 
ſafety. And God be praiſed for his infinite goodneſs in raiſing 
ſuch a ſpirit of union among us, at leaſt in this point, in the 
midſt of all our former diviſions; which union, if it continue, 
will, in all probability, defeat the pernicious deſign of this. 
peſtilent enemy to the nation. | 

But, from hence, it clearly follows how neceſſary the love of 
our country, or a public ſpirit, is in every particular man, ſince 
the wicked have ſo many opportunities of doing public miſchief. 
Every man is upon his own guard for his private advantage ; 
but, where the public is concerned, he is apt to be negligent, 
conſidering himſelf only as one among two or three millions, 
among whom the loſs is equally ſhared, and thus, he thinks, 
he can be no great ſufferer. Meanwhile the trader, the farmer, 
and the ſhop-keeper, complain of the .hardneſs and deadneſs. 
of the times, and wonder whence it comes; while it is, in a 
great meaſure, owing to their own folly, for want of that love 
of their country, and public ſpirit and firm union among 
themſelves, which are ſo neceſſary tO. the proſperity of ar 
nation. 

Another method by which the meaneſt wicked man; may 
bave it in his power to injure the public, is falſe accuſatiofi, 
whereof: 
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whereof- this kingdom hath afforded too many examples: 

Neither is it long ſince no man, whoſe opinions were thought 
to diſfer from thoſe in faſhion, could ſafely converſe beyond 
his neareſt friends, for fear of being ſworn againſt, as a 
traitor, by thoſe who made a traffic of perjury. and ſubornation ; 
by: which the very peace of the nation was diſturbed, and men 
fled from each other as they would from a lion or a bear 
got looſe, And, it is very remarkable, that the. pernicious 
project now in hand to reduce us to beggary, was forwarded by 
one of | theſe falſe aceufers, who had been. convicted of endea- 
vouring, by perjury and ſubornation, to take away the lives of 
ſeveral innocent perſons here among us; and, indeed, there 
could not be a more proper inſtrument for ſuch a work. 

Another method by which the meaneſt people may do i injury 
to the public, is the ſpreading of lies and falſe rumours, thus 
railing; a diſtruſt among the people of a nation, caufing them to 
miſtake their true intereſt, and their enemies for their friends: 
And this hath been likewife too ſucceſsful a practice among us, 
where we have known the whole kingdom miſled by the 
groſſeſt lies, raiſed upon occaſion to ſerve ſome particular turn. 
As it hath alſo happened in the caſe I lately mentioned, where 
one obſcure man, by repreſenting our wants where they were 
leaſt, and concealing them where they were greateſt, had almoſt 
ſucceeded in a project of utterly ruining this whole kingdom; 
and may ſtill fucceed, if God doth not continue that public 
ſpirit, which he hath on miraculouſly kindled in us 19 80 
this occaſion. 

Thus we ſee the public is many times, as it were, at che merey 
of the meaneſt inſtrument, who can be wicked enough to watch 

opportunities of doing it miſchief, upon the principles of avarice 
or malice; which, I am afraid, are deeply rooted in too many 
breaſts, and againſt which there can be no defence, but a firm 
reſolution in all honeſt men, to be clofely united and active 
in ſhewing their love to their country, by preferring the public | 
intereſt to their preſent private advantage. If a paſſenger, in 

a great ſtorm at ſea, ſhould hide his goods that they might 
not 
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not be thrown over board to lighten the ſhip, what would be 
the conſequence? nen call, ag, and he loſes his A* 
and goods together. 
We have heard of men, pare through greatinels oh; gain, 
have brought infected goods into a nation, which bred a plague, 
whereof the owners and their families periſhed firſt. Let thoſe 
among us conſider this and tremble, whoſe houſes are pri- 
vately ſtored with thoſe materials of beggary and deſolation, 
lately brought over io be ſcattered like à - peſtilence among 
their countrymen, which may probably firſt ſeize upon them- 
ſelves and their families, n houſes ſhall be made a 
dunghuL:: ini at 

IL ſhall mention one practice encanta "a which the — 
inſtruments often ſuceeed in doing public miſchief; and this is 
by deceiving} us with plauſible arguments, to make us believe 
that the moſt ruinous project they can offer is intended for our 
good, as it happened in the caſe ſo often mentioned. For the 
Poor ignorant people, allured by the appearing convenience in 
their mall dealings, did not diſcover the ſerpent in the braſs, 
but were ready, like the Ifraelites, to offer incenſe to it; neither 
could the wiſdom of che nation convince them, until ſome; of 


good intentions, made che cheat ſo plain to their ſight, that thoſe 


who. run may read. And thus the deſign was to treat us, in 
every point, as the Philiſtines treated Samſon, (I mean when 


he was betrayed by Dalilah) firſt to put w chen 08h Hg 


bind us with fetters of braſs. 


I proceed 40 the laſt, thing 1 propoſed, which was 10 ſhew 
you that all wilful injuries done to the public, are very an 
and aggravated ſins in the fight of Gd. 

Firſt; It is apparent from Scripture, and moſt agreeable to 
reaſon, that the ſafety and welfare of nations are under the moſt 
peculiar care of God's providence. Thus he promiſed Abraham 

to ſave Sodom, if only ten righteous men could be found in 
it. Thus the reaſon which God gave to jonas for not deſtroying 
Nineveh was, becauſe there were ſ ſcore thouland men in that 


City. 
Al 
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All government is from God, who iz the God of order, and 
therefore whoever attempts to breed confuſion or diſturbance 
among a people, doth his utmoſt to take the government of the 
world out of God's hands, and to put it into the hands of the 
Devil, who is the author of confuſion. By which it is plain, that 
no crime, how heinous ſoever, committed againſt particular 
perſons, can equal the er of him who does —_—_ to the 
Die 
"Secondly, All offenders againſt their country lie onde this 
grievous difficulty, that it is next to impoſſible to obtain a par- 
don, or make reſtitution. The bulk of mankind are very 
quick at reſenting injuries, and very ſlow in forgiving: them: 
And how ſhall one man be able to obtain the pardon of millions, 
or repair the injuries he hath done to millions? How - ſhall 
thoſe, who, by a moſt deſtructive fraud, got the whole wealth 
of our neighbouring kingdom into their hands, be ever able to 
make a recompence? How will the authors and promoters of 
chat villainous project, for the ruin of this poor country, be 
able to account with us for the injuries they have already 
done, although they ſhould no farther ſucceed ? The deplor- 
| -able caſe of ſuch wretches, muſt entirely be left to the unfa- 
AM thomable mercies of God: For thoſe who know the leaſt in re- 
| ligion are not ignorant that, without our urmoſt- endeavours 
| to make reſtitution to the perſon injured, and to obtain his par- 
0 don, added to a ſincere 8 there is no A of ſawaclun 
Sten in the Goſpel. | fi 
Laſtly, All offences againſt our own ne have this 3 
vation, that they are ungrateful and unnatural. It is to our 
country we owe thoſe laws which protect us in our lives, our 
liberties, our properties, and our religion. Our country pro- 
duced us into the world, and continues to nouriſh us ſo, that it 
is uſually called our mother; and there have been examples of 
great magiſtrates, who have put their own children to death for 
endeavouring to betray their country, as it d had ae 
the life of their natural parent. 1 — | 
5 Thus 
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Thus I have briefly ſhewn you how terrible a fin it is to be an 

| enemy to our country, in order to incite you to the contrary 
virtue, which at this juncture is ſo highly neceſſary, when 
every man's endeavour will be of uſe. We have hitherto 
been juſt able to ſupport ourſelves, under many hardſhips; but 
now the axe is laid to the root of the tree, and nothing but a 
firm union among us can prevent our utter undoing. This 
we are obliged to, in duty to our gracious King, as well as to 
ourſelves. Let us therefore preſerve that public ſpirit, which 
God "hath raiſed in us for our own temporal intereſt. For, 
if this wicked proje& ſhould ſucceed, which it cannot do but 
by our own folly ; if we ſell ourſelves for nought ; the mer- 
chant, the ſhop-keeper, . the artificer, muſt fly to the deſert with 
their miſerable families, there to ſtarve or live upon rapine, or 
at leaſt exchange their country for ue more hoſpitable chan 
that where they were born. 

Thus much 1 thought it my duty to ay to you, 0 are 
under my care, to warn you againſt thoſe temporal evils, which 
may draw the workt of ſpiritual evils after them; fuch as heart- 
burnings, murmurings,  diſcontents, and all manner of wick- 
edneſs which a deſperate condition of life may tempt men to. 

I am ſenſible that what IL have now, ſaid will not go very far, 
being confined to this aflembly ; but I hope, it may ſtir up others 
of my brethren to exhort their ſeveral congregations, after a 
more effectual manner, to ſhew their love for their country on 
this important occaſion. ., And this, I am ture, cannot be fager 
meddling in affairs of ſtate. n 

I pray God protect his moſt gracious M²ajefty, and this king 
dom, long under his government, and defend us from all ruin- 
ous projectors, deceivers, ſuborners, perjurers, falſe accuſers, 
and oppreſſors; from the virulence of party and faction; and 
unite us in loyalty to our King, love to our country, and charity 
to each other. And t us we >, for * his ſake: To 


whom, & hes 
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All the Lapizs and Wong of IRELAND ſhould appear 
conſtantly in Iriſh ManufaQures, 


Written in the Year pc NXIN, | 


Te was a treatiſe written about nine years ago to per- 
ſuade the people of Ireland to wear their own manu- 
factures . This treatiſe was allowed to have not one ſyllable 
in it of party or diſaffection, but was wholly founded upon 
the growing poverty of the nation, occaſioned by the utter 
want of trade in every branch, except that ruinous importa- 
tion of all foreign extravagancies from other countries. This 
treatiſe was preſented, by the Grand- jury of the city and county 
of Dublin, as a ſcandalous, ſeditious, and factious pamphlet. I 
forget who was the foreman of the city Grand-jury, but the 
foreman for the county, was one Doctor Seal, regiſter to the 
ArchBiſhop of Dublin, wherein he differed, much from the 
ſentiments of his Lord. The Printer was tried before the 
late Mr. Whitchet, that famous Lord Chief-Juſtice ; who, on 
the bench, laying his hand on his heart, declared upon his ſal- 
vation that the Author was a Jacobite, and had a deſign to beget 
a quarrel between the two nations, In the midſt of this pro- 
ſecution, about 1500 weavers were forced to beg their bread, 
and had a general contribution made for their relief, which juſt 
{erved to make them drunk for a week; and then they were 


See Vol. X. p. 2. Pp os 
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forced to turn rogues, or frolkng beggars, or to leave the king- 
dom. 

The Duke of Grafton, who. was then Lieutenant, being 
pertectly aſhamed of ſo infamous and unpopular a proceed- 
ing, obtained from England a nol: proſequz for the Printer. Yet 
the Grand-jury had falemn thanks given them from the Secre, 
tary of State. 

I mention this paſſage 22 too much forgotten) to ſhew 
how dangerous it hath been for the beſt meaning perſon ta 
write one ſyllable in the defence of his country, or diſcover the 
miſerable condition it is in, 

And, to. prove this truth, I will produce one inſtance more z 
wholly omitting the famous caſe of the Drapier, and the pro- 
clamation againſt him, as well as the perverſeneſs of another 
jury againſt the ſame Mr. Whitchet, who was vialently bent to 
act the ſecond part in another ſcene. 

About two years ago there was a ſmall paper printed, which 

was called A /hort View of the State of Ireland *, relating the ſe» 
veral cauſes whereby any country may grow rich, and applying 
them to Ireland. Whitchet was dead, and conſequently the 
printer was not troubled. Milt, the famous journaliſt, happened 
to reprint this paper in London, for which his preſs-folks were 
proſecuted for almoſt a twelvemonth ; and, for ought» I know, 
are not yet diſcharged, 

This is our caſe; inſomuch, that, although I am, often 
without money in my pocket, I dare not own it in ſome com- 
pany, for fear of being thought diſaffected. 

But ſince I am determined to take care, that the author of 
this paper ſhall not be diſcovered, (following herein the moſt 
prudent practice of the Drapier) I will venture to athrm, that 
the three ſeaſons wherein our corn hath miſcarried, did no 
more contribute to our preſent miſery, than one ſpoonful of 
water thrown upon a rat already drowned would contribute 
to his death; and that the preſent plentiful haryeſt, although 


* See Vol. X. P · 300, 
1 it 
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it ſhould be followed by a dozen enſuing, would no more 
reſtore us, than it would the rat aforeſaid to put him near the 
fire, which might indeed warm his __, but never bring 
him back to life. 

The ſhort of the matter is this, The diftreſſes of the kingdom 
are operating more and more every day, by very large degrees, 
and ſo have been doing for above a dozen years paſt. 

If you demand from whence theſe diſtreſſes have ariſen, I 
deſire to aſk the following queſtion. 

If two thirds of any kingdom's revenue be exported to another 
country, without one farthing of value in return, and if the ſaid 
kingdom be forbidden the moſt profitable branches of trade 
wherein to employ the other third, and only allowed to traffic 
in importing thoſe commodities which are moſt ruinous to itſelf, 
how ſhall that kingdom ſtand? 

If this queſtion were formed into the firſt propoſition of an 
hypothetical ſyllogiſm, I defy the man born in Ireland, who 
is now in the-faireſt way of getting a or even or a cornet's 
poſt, to give a good reaſon for denying it. 

Let me put another caſe. Suppoſe a gentleman' 8 eſtate of 200 J. 
a year ſhould fink to one hundred, by ſome accident, whether 
by an earthquake or inundation it matters not, and ſuppoſe the 
ſaid gentleman utterly hopeleſs and unqualified ever to retrieve 
the loſs; how is he otherwiſe to proceed in his future oecono- 
my, than by reducing it on every article to one half leſs, 
unleſs he will be content to fly his country, or rot in jail? 
This 1s a repreſentation of Ireland's condition, only with one 
fault, that it is a little too favourable. Neither am I able to 
propoſe a full remedy for this, that ſhall ever be granted, but 
only a ſmall prolongation of life, until God ſhall miraculouſly 
diſpoſe the hearts of our neighbours, our kinſmen, our fellow 
proteſtants, fellow ſubjects, and fellow rational creatures, to 
permit us to ſtarve without running further in debt. I am 
informed that our national debt (and God knows how we 
wretches came by that faſhionable thing a national debt) is about 
250,000 J.; which is, at leaſt, one third of the whole Kingdom's 
rents, 
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rents, after our abſentees and other foreign drains are paid, 
and about 50,000 /. more than all the caſh. 

It ſeems there are ſeveral ſchemes for raiſing a. fund to pay 
the intereſt of this formidable ſum, (not the principal, for this 
is allowed impoſlible.) The neceſſity of raiſing ſuch a fund 
is ſtrongly and regularly pleaded from the late deficiencies in 
the duties and cuſtoms. And is it the fault of Ireland that theſe 
funds are deficient? If they depend on trade, can it poſſibly be 
otherwiſe, while we have neither liberty to trade, nor money 
to trade with; neither hands to, work, nor buſineſs to employ 
them, if we had ? Our diſeaſes are viſible enough, both in their 
cauſes and effects; and the cures are well known, but impoſ- 
ſible to be applied. 

If my ſteward comes and tells me; that my rents are ſunk ſo- 
low that they are very little more than ſufficient to pay my ſer- 
vants their wages, have I any other courſe left, than to caſhier 
four in fix of my raſcally footmen, and a number of other var- 
lets in my family, of whoſe inſolence the whole neighbourhood 
complains. And I ſhould think it extremely ſevere in any 
law, to force me to maintain a houſehold of fifty ſervants, and 
fix their wages, before I had offered my rent-roll upon oath to- 
the legiſlators. | | 

To return from digreſſing: I am told one ſcheme for raiſing 
a fund to pay the intereſt of our national debt, is by a further 
duty of forty ſhillings a ton upon wine. Some gentlemen 
would carry this matter much further by raiſing it to twelve 
pounds; which, in a manner, would amount to a prohibirion.. 
Thus weakly arguing from the practice of England. 

I have often taken notice, both in print and in diſcourſe, 
that there is no topic ſo fallacious, either in talk or in writing, 
as to argue how we ought to act in Ireland from the example 
of England, Holland, France, or any other country, whoſe inha- 
bitants are allowed the common rights and liberties of human-- 
kind. I could undertake to name fix or ſeven of the moſt 
uncontrolled maxims in government, which are utterly falſe in 
this kingdom. | 

As: 
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As to the additional duty on wine, I think any perſon may 
deliver his opinion upon it, until it ſhall have paſled into a law; 
and, till then, I declare mine to be poſitively againſt it. 

Firſt, Becauſe there is no nation yet known, in either hemiſ- 
phere, where the people of all conditions are more in want of 
ſome cordial, to keep up their ſpirits, than in this of ours. I 
am not in jeſt; and, if the fact will not be allowed me, I ſhall 
not argue it. 

Secondly, It is too well and generally known, that this tax 
of forty ſhillings additional on every ton of wine (which will 
be double at leaſt ro the home-conſumer) will increaſe equally 
every new ſeſſion of parliament, until perhaps it comes to 
twelve pounds. 

Thirdly, Becauſe, as the merchants inform me, and as I 
have known many the like inftances in England, this additional 
tax will more probably leſſen this branch of the revenue, than 
encreaſe it. And therefore Sir John Stanley, a commiſſioner of 
the cuſtoms, in England, uſed to ſay, That the Houſe of Com- 
mons were generally miſtaken in matters of trade, by an 
erroneous opinion that two and two make four. Thus, if you 
ſhould lay an additional duty of one penny a pound on raiſins, 
or ſugar, the revenue, inſtead of riſing, would certainly ſink ; 
and the conſequence would only be, to leſſen the number of 
plum-puddings, and ruin the confectioner. 

Fourthly, I am likewiſe aſſured by merchants, that, upon this 
additional forty ſhillings, the French will at leaſt equally raiſe 
their duties upon all commodities we export thither. 

Fifthly, If an original extract of the exports and imports be 
true, we have been gainers upon the balance by our trade with 
France for ſeveral years paſt; and, although our gain amounts 
to no great ſum, we ought to be ſatisfied, ſince we are no 
loſers, with the only conſolation we are capable of receiving. 

Laſtly, The worlt conſequence is behind. If we raiſe the duty 
on wine to a conſiderable height, we loſe the only hold we 
have of keeping among us the few gentlemen of any tolerable 
eſtates, I am confident, there is hardly a gentleman of eight 
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Hundred pounds a year and upwards, -in this kingdom, who 
would balance half an hour to conſider whether he ſhould live 
here or in England, if a family could be as cheaply main- 
tained in the one as the other. As to eatables, they are as 
cheap in many fine counties of England, as in ſome very 
indifferent ones here; or, if there be any difference, that vein 
of thrift, and prudence in oeconomy, which paſſes there without 
reproach, (and chiefly in London itſelf) would amply make up 
the difference. But the article of French wine 1s hardly tole- 
rable, in any degree of plenty, to a middling fortune: And this 
is it which, by growing habitual, wholly turns: the ſcale with 
thoſe few landed men diſengaged from employments, who 
content themſelves to live hoſpitably with plenty of good wine 
in their own country, rather than in penury and obſcurity in 
another, with bad, or with none at all. i 

Having therefore, as far as in me lies, aboliſhed this additional 
duty upon wine; for I am not under the leaſt concern about 
paying the intereſt of the national debt, but leave it, as in 
loyalty bound, wholly to the wiſdom of the Honourable Houſe 
of Commons: I come now to conſider by what methods we 
may be able to put off, and delay our utter undoing as long as 
it is poſſible. | 

I never have diſcourſed any reaſonable man upon this ſubject, 
who did not allow that there was no remedy left us, but to 
leſſen the importation of all unneceſſary commodities, as much 
as it was poſlible; and likewiſe, either to perſuade our abſentees 
to ſpend their money at home, which is impoſſible, or tax them 
at five ſhillings in the pound during their abſence, with ſuch 
allowances, upon neceſſary occaſions, as it ſhall be thought 
convenient ; or, by permitting us a free trade, which 1s denied 
to no other nation upon carth. The three laſt methods are 
treated by Mr. Prior, in his moſt uſeful treatiſe, added to his liſt 
of abſentees. 

It is to gratify the vanity and pride, and luxury of the women, 
and of the young fops who admire them, that we owe this 
inſupportable grievance of bringing in the inſtruments of our 
ruin. There is annually brought over to this kingdom near 
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ninety © thouſand pounds worth of ſilk, whereof the greater 
part is manufactured: Thirty thouſand pounds more is expend- 

ed in muſlin, holland, cambric, and callico. What the price 
of lace amounts to, is not eaſy to be collected from the cuſtom- 
houſe book, being a kind of goods that takes up little room, 
and is eafily run; but, conſidering the prodigious price of a 
woman's head-dreſs, at ten, twelve, twenty pounds a yard, 
muſt be very great. The tea, rated at ſeven ſhillings per 
pound, comes to near twelve thouſand pounds ; but, confider- 
ing it as the common luxury of every chambermaid, ſempftreſs, 
and tradeſman's wife, both in town and country, however they 
come by it, muſt needs coft the kingdom double that ſum. Coffee 
is ſomewhat above 7,000 J. I have ſeen no account of chocolate, 
and ſome other Indian or American goods. The drapery im- 
ported is about 24,000 J. The whole amounts (with one or 
two other particulars) to 130,000 J. The laviſhing of all which 
money is juſt as prudent and neceſſary, as to fee a man in an 
embroidered coat begging out of Newgate in an old thoe. 

J allow that the thrown and raw filk is leſs pernicious ; 
becauſe we have ſome ſhare in the manufacture; but we are 
not now in circumſtances to trifle. It coſts us above 40, ooo J. a 
year: And if the ladies, till better times, will not be content to 
go in their own country ſhifts, I wiſh they may go in rags. 

Let them vie with each other in the fineneſs of their native 
linen: Their beauty and gentleneſs will as well appear, as if 
they were covered over with diamonds and brocade. p 

I believe no man is ſo weak, as to hope or expect that ſuch a 
reformation can be brought about by a law. But a thorough, 
Hearty, unanumous vote, in both Houſes of Parliament, might 
perhaps anſwer as well: Every ſenator, noble or plebeian, 
giving his honour, that neither himſelf, nor any of his family, 
would, in their dreſs, or furniture of their houſes, make uſe 
of any thing except what was of the growth and manufacture 
of this kingdom ; and that they would uſe the utmoſt of their 
power, influence and credit, to prevail on their tenants, depen- 


dants, and friends, to follow their example. 
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ARCHBISHOP oe. DUBLIN, concerning t the Weavers. 


My LoRkD, 
T HE Corporation of Weavers in che woollen manufacture, 
who have ſo often attended your Grace, and called upon 
me with their ſchemes and propoſals, were with me on Thurſ- 
day laſt; when he who ſpoke for the reſt, and in the name of 
his abſent brethren, ſaid, It was the opinion of the whole body, 
that if ſomewhat were written at this time by an able hand, to 
perſuade the people of this kingdom to wear their own woollen 
manufactures, it might be of good uſe to the nation in general, 
and preſerve many hundreds of their trade from ſtarving. 
To which I anſwered, That it was hard for any man of common 
ſpirit to turn his thoughts to ſuch ſpeculations, without diſcover- 
ing a reſentment which people are too delicate to bear. For I 
will not deny to your Grace, that I cannot reflect on the ſingu- 
lar condition of this country, different from all others upon 
the face of the earth, without ſome emotion, and without often 
examining, as I paſs the ſtreets, whether thoſe animals which 
come in my way, with two legs and human faces, clad and 
erect, be of the ſame ſpecies with what I have ſeen very like 
them in England, as to the outward ſhape, but differing. in 
their notions, natures, and intellectuals, more than any two 
kinds of brutes in a foreſt; which any man of common pru- 
dence would immediately diſcoyer, by perſuading them to 
detine what they mean by law, Derry; Property tr 
reaſon, loyalty, or religion. > ter Het rn 
Vol. VIII. A One | 
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One thing, my Lord, I am very confident of; that if God 
Almighty, for our fins, would moſt juſtly ſend us a peſtilence, 
whoever ſhould dare to diſcover his grief in public for ſuch a 
viſitation, would certainly be cenſured for diſaffection to the 
government. For I ſolemnly profeſs, that I do not know one 
calamity we have undergone theſe many years, whereof any 
man, whoſe opinions were not in faſhion, dared to lament, 
without being openly charged with that imputation. And this 
is the harder, becauſe although a_mother, when ſhe hath cor- 


rected her child, may ſometimes force it to Kiſs the rod, yet 


ſhe will never give that power to the foot-boy or the ſcullion. 
My Lord, There are two things for the people of this king- 
dom to confider: Firſt, Their prefent evil condition; and, ſecond- 
Iy, What can be done m ſome degree to remedy it. 
T ſhalt not enter into a particular deſcription of our prefent 


miſery: R hath been already done in ſeveral papers, and very 


fully in one entitled 4 ſbort View of the State of Ireland. It will be 
enough to mention the entire want of trade, the navigation-a&t 
executed with the utmoſt rigor, the remiſſion of a million 


every year to England, the ruinous importation of foreign 


luxury and vanity, the oppreſſion of landlords, and diſcourage- 
ment of agriculture. 

Nom all thoſe evils are without che poſſibility of a cure, 
except that of importations; and to fence againft ruinous folly 
wilt be always in our power, in ſpite of the diſcouragements, 
mortifications, contempt, hatred, and oppreſſion we labour 
under: But our trade will never mend, the navigation- act 
never be ſoftened, our abſentees never return, our endleſs 
foreign payments never be leſſened, our own landlords never be 
leſs exacting. | 

All other ſchemes for preſerving this kingdom from utter 


ruin are idle and viſionary, conſequently drawn from wrong 


reaſoning, and from general topics, which, for the ſame cauſes 
that they may be true in all nations, are certainly falſe in ours; 
as I have told the public often enough, but with as little- effect 
as what I ſhall fay at preſent is likely to produce. 
h lam 
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I am weary of ſo many abortive: projects, for the advance- 
ment of trade; of ſo many crude propoſals, in letters ſent me 
from unknown hands; of ſo many contradictory ſpeculations, 
about raiſing or finking the value of gold and filver: I am not 
in the leaſt ſorry to hear of the great numbers going to America, 
although very much for the cauſes that drive them from us, 
ſince the uncontrolled maxim, That people are the riches 
of a nation, is no maxim here under our circumftanees: We 
have neither manufactures to employ them about, nor food 
to ſupport them. 

If a private gentleman's income be ſunk irretrievably — 
ever from a hundred pounds to fifty, and that he hath no other 
method to ſupply the deficiency, I deſire to know, my Lord, 
whether fuch a perſon hath any other courſe to take, than to ſink 
half his expences in every article of oeconomy, to fave himſelf 
from ruin and a jail. Is not this more than doubly the caſe f 
Ireland, where the want of money, the irretrievable ruin of 
trade, with the other evils above-mentioned, and many more 
too well known and felt, and too numerous or invidious to 
relate, have been gradually ſinking us for above a dozen 
years paſt, to a degree that we are at leaſt by two thirds in a 
worſe condition than was ever known fince the Revolution. 
Therefore, inſtead of dreams and projects for advancing of 
trade, we have nothing left but to find out ſome expedient 
whereby we may reduce our expences to our incomes. 

Yet this procedure, allowed fo neceſſary in all private families, 
and in its own nature ſo eaſy to be put in practice, may meet 
with ſtrong oppoſition by the cowardly ſlaviſh indulgence of the 
men to the intolerable pride, arrogance, vanity, and luxury of 
the women; who, ſtrictly adhering to the rules of modern 
education, ſeem to employ their whole ſtock of invention in 
contriving new arts of profuſion faſter than the moſt parſimo- 
nious huſband can afford: And, to compaſs this work the more 
effectually, their univerſal maxim is to deſpiſe and deteſt every 
thing of the growth and manufacture of their own country, 
and molt to value, whatever comes from the very remoteſt 
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parts of: the globe. And I am convinced, that, if the virtuoſi 
could once find out a world in the moon, with a paſſage to 
it, our women would wear ee but What came directly 
from thence. 

The prime coſt of wine — 5 imported to Ireland is valued 
at 30,000 J.; and the tea (including coffee and chocolate) at five 


times that ſum. The lace, ſilks, callicoes, and all other unne- 


ceſſary ornaments for women, including Engliſh cloths and 
ſtuffs, added to the former articles, make up (to compute 


groſsly) about 400,000 /. 


Now, if we ſhould allow the 30,000 /. wherein the women 
have their ſhare, and which is all we have to comfort us, and 
deduct 70, ooo J. more for over-reaching, there would ſtill remain 
300, 00 J. annually ſpent, for unwholeſome drugs and unne- 
ceſſary ſinery. Which prodigious ſum would be wholly ſaved, 
and many thouſands of our miſerable ſhop-keepers and manu- 
facturers comfortably ſupported. 

Let ſpeculative people buſy their brains as much as they 
pleaſe, there is no other way to prevent this kingdom from 
ſinking for ever, than by utterly ee all foreign dreſs 
and luxury. 

It is abſolutely ſo in fact, that every huſband, of any 
fortune in the kingdom, is nouriſhing a poiſonous devouring 
ſerpent in his boſom, with all the miſchief, but with none of 
its wiſdom. 

If all the women were clad with the growth of their own 
country, they might ſtill vie with each other in the courſe of 
foppery, and ſtill have room left to vie with each other, and 
equally ſhew their wit and judgment in deciding upon the 
variety of Iriſh ftuffs. And, if they could be contented with 
their native wholeſome {lops for breakfaſt, we ſhould hear no 
more of their ſpleen, hyſterics, cholics, palpitations, and aſthmas. 
They might ſtill be allowed to ruin each other, and their huſ. 
bands at play, becanſe the money loſt would only circulate 
among ourſelves. - 


My 
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My Lord, I freely own it a wild imagination, that any words 
will cure the ſottiſhneſs of men, or the vanity of women; but 
the kingdom is in a fair way of producing the moſt effectual 
remedy, when there will not be money left for the common 
courſe of buying and ſelling the very neceſſaries of life in 
our markets, unleſs we abſolutely change the whole method 
of our proceedings. | 

The corporation of weavers in woollen and ſilk, who have 
ſo frequently offered propoſals both to your Grace and to me, 
are the hotteſt and coldeſt generation of men that I have 
known. About a month ago, they attended your Grace, when 
I had the honour to be with you, and deſigned me the ſame. 
favour. They deſired you would recommend to your clergy to 
wear gowns of Iriſh ſtuffs, which might probably ſpread the 
example among all their brethren in the kingdom; and, per- 
haps, among the lawyers and gentlemen of the univerſity, and 
among the citizens of thoſe corporations who appear in gowns” 
on ſolemn occaſions. I then mentioned a kind of ſtuff, not 
above eight pence a yard, which I heard had been contrived by 
ſome of the trade, and was very convenient. I defired they 
would prepare ſome of that, or any ſort of black ſtuff, on 
a certain day, when your Grace would appoint as many clergy- 
men as could readily be found to meet at your palace, and there 
give their opinions; and that, your Grace's viſitation approach- 
ing, you could then have the beſt opportunity of- ſeeing what 
could be done in a matter of ſuch conſequence, as they ſeemed 
to think, to the woollen manufacture. But inſtead of attend- 
ing, as was expected, they came to me a fortnight after with a 
new propoſal, that ſomething ſhould be written,” by an accept- 
able and able hand, to promote in general the wearing of home 
manufactures, and their civilities would fix that work upon 
me. 1 aſked it they had prepared the ſtuffs, as they had 
promiſed, and your Grace expected ; but they had not made 


the leaſt ſtep m the matter, nor, as it appears, thought of it 
more. | | 
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I did, ſome years ago, propoſe to the maſters and principal 
dealers in the home manufactures of ſilk and wool, that they 
ſhould meet together; and, after mature conſideration, publith 
advertiſements to the following purpoſe. That, in order to 

encourage the wearing of Iriſh manufactures in filk and 
woollen, they gave notice to the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom, That they the underſigned, would enter into bonds 
for themſelves, and for each other, to ſell the ſeveral ſorts of 
ſtuffs, cloths, and filks, made to the beſt perfection they were 

able, for certain fixed prices; and in ſuch a manner, that, if a 
child were ſent to any of their ſhops, the buyer might be 
Tecure of the value and goodneſs, and meaſure of the ware: And, 
left this might be thought to look like a monopoly, any other 
member of the trade might be admitted, upon fuch conditions 
as ſhould be agreed on. And, if any perſon whatſoever ſhould 
complain that he was ill-uſed in the value and goodneſs of 
what he bought, the matter ſhould be examined, the perſon 
injured be fully ſatisfied by the whole corporation, without 
delay, and the diſhoneſt ſeller be ftruck out of the - ſociety, 
unleſs it appeared evidently that the failure proceeded only 
from miſtake. 

The mortal danger is, that if theſe dealers could prevail, by 
the goodneſs and cheapneſs of their cloths and ſtuffs, to give 
a turn to. the principal people of Ireland in favour of their 
goods, they would relapſe into the knaviſh practice peculiar to 
this kingdom, which is apt to run through all trades, even ſo 
low as a common ale-ſeller; who, as ſoon as he gets a vogue 
for his liquor, and outſells his neighbours, thinks his credit will 
put off the worſt he can buy, till his cuſtomers will come no 
more. Thus I have known at London, in a general mourn- 
ing, the drapiers dye black, all their old damaged goods, and 
fell them at double rates, then complain and petition the court, 
that they are ready to ſtarve by the continuance of the mourn- 
ing. 

Therefore, I ſay, choſe principal weavers who would enter into 
ſuch a compact as I have mentioned, muſt give ſufficient ſecu- 
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rity againſt all ſuch practices: For, if once the women can 
perſuade their huſbands that foreign goods, beſides the finery, 

will be as cheap, and do more fervice, our laſt tate will be 
worſe than the firſt. 

I do not here pretend to ai geſt perfectly the method by which 
theſe principal ſhopkeepers ſhall proceed in ſuch a r 
but my meaning is clear enough, and cannot reaſonably be 
objected againſt. | 

We have ſeen what a deſtructive loſs the kingdom received, 
by the deteſtable fraud of the merchants, or northern linen- 
weavers, or both ; notwithſtanding all the care of the governors 
at that board, when we had an offer of commerce with the 
Spaniards. for our linen, to the value, as I am told, of 300,0007. 
a year. But, while we deal like pedlars, we ſhall practiſe like 
pedlars, and facrifice all honeſty to the preſent urging advantage. 

What I have ſaid may ſerve as an anſwer to the defire made 
me by the corporation of weavers, that I would offer my notions 
to the public. As to any thing further, let them apply them- 


ſelves to the parliament in their next ſeſſion. Let them prevail 
on the Houſe of Commons to grant one very reaſonable requeſt ; 
and I ſhall think there is ftill ſome ſpirit left in the nation, 
when I read a vote to this purpoſe : Reſolved, nemine contradicente, 
That this Houſe will, for the future, wear no cloths but ſuch as 
are made of Iriſh growth, or of Iriſn manufacture, nor will 
permit their wives or children to wear any other: And that 
they will, to the utmoſt, endeavour to prevail with their friends, 
relations, dependents, and tenants to fellow their example. And 
if, at the ſame time, they could banith tea, and coffee, and china- 
ware out of their families, and force their wives to chat their 
fcandal over an infuſion of ſage, or other wholeſome domeſtic 
vegetables, we might poſſibly be able to ſubſiſt, and pay our ab- 
fentees, penſioners, generals, civil officers, appeals, colliers, 
temporary travellers, ſtudents, ſchoolboys, ſplenetic viſiters of 
Bath, Tunbridge, and Epſom, with all other ſmaller drains, 
by ſending our crude unwrought goods to England, and receiv- 
ing from thence, and all other countries, nothing but what is 
£ fully 
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fully manufactured, and keep a few Potatoes and oatmeal for 
our own ſubſiſtence. 

I have been, for a dozen years paſt, wiſely prognoſticating the 
preſent condition of this kingdom; which any human creature, 
of common ſenſe, could foretel, with as little ſagacity as 
myſelf. My meaning is, that a conſumptive body muſt needs 
die, which hath ſpent all its ſpirits and received no nouriſhment. 
Yet I am often tempted to pity, when I hear the poor farmer 
and cottager lamenting the hardneſs of the times, and imputing 
them either to one or two ill ſeaſons, which better climates 
than ours are more expoſed to; or to ſcarcity of ſilver, which to 
a nation of liberty, would only be a flight and temporary in- 
convenience, to be removed at a month's warning. 


ANSWER 


' To SEVERAL 
LETTERS HRO UNKNOWN PERSONS. 


Written in the Year M. cc xxix. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Am inclined to think that I received a letter from you two * 

laſt ſummer, directed to Dublin, while I was in the country, 
whither it was ſent me, and T ordered an anſwer to it to be 
printed; but, it ſeems, it had little effect, and I ſuppoſe this 
will have not much more, But the heart of this people is 
waxed groſs, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes 
they have cloſed. And, Gentlemen, I am to tell you another 
thing: That the world is too regardleſs of what we write for 
the public good: That, after we have delivered our thoughts, 


without any proſpect. of advantage or of reputation, which 


latter is not to be had but by ſubſcribing our names, we 
cannot prevail upon a printer to be at the charge of ſending 
it into the world, unleſs we will be at all, or half the expence: 
And, although we are willing enough to beſtow our labours, 
we think it unreaſonable to be out of pocket; becauſe it, 
probably, may not conſiſt with the ſituation of our affairs. 
I do very much approve your. good intentions, and, in a 
great meaſure, your manner of declaring them; and I do 
imagine you intended that the world ſhouid not only know 
your ſentiments, but my anſwer, which 1 thall impartially 


give. 
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That great Prelate, in whoſe cover you directed your letter, 
ſent it to me this morning; and I begin my anſwer to-night, 
not knowing what interruption I may meet with. 

I have ordered your letter to be printed, as it ought to be, 
along with my anſwer; becauſe, I conceive, it will be more 
acceptable and informing to the kingdom. 

I ſhall therefore now go on to anſwer your letter in all 
manner of ſincerity. 

Although your letter be directed to me, yet I take myſelf to 
be only an imaginary perſon: For although I conjecture I 
had formerly one from you, yet I never anſwered it otherwiſe 
than in print; neither was I at a loſs to know the reaſons 
why ſo many people of this kingdom were tranſporting them- 
ſelves to America. And, if this encouragement were owing to 
a pamphlet written, giving an account of the country of 
- Penſylvania, to tempt people to go thither; I do declare that 
thoſe who were tempted, by ſuch a narrative, to ſuch a journey, 
were fools, and the author a moſt impudent knave ; at leaſt, 
af it be the ſame pamphlet I ſaw when it firſt came out, which 
is above twenty-five years ago, dedicated to William Pen, (whom, 
by a miſtake, you call Sir William Pen) and ſtyling him, by 
authority of the Scripture, Moſt Noble Governor. For I was 
yery well acquainted with Pen, and did, ſome years after, talk 
with him upon that pamphlet, and the impudence of the 
author, who ſpoke ſo many things in praiſe of the foil and 
climate, which Pen himſelf did abſolutely contradict. For he 
did aſſure me, that this country wanted the ſhelter of moun-- 
tains, which left it open to the northern winds from Hudſon's 
Bay and the Frozen Sea, which deſtroyed all plantations of 
trees, and was even pernicious to all common vegetables.. 
But, indeed, New-York, Virginia, and. other parts leſs north-- 
ward, or more defended by mountains, are deſcribed as excellent 
countries : But, upon what conditions of advantage foreigners. 
go thither, I am yet to ſeek. 

What evils our people avoid by running from hence, is: 
eaſter to be determined. They conceive themſelves: to live 
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under the tyranny of moſt cruel exacting landlords, who have 
no view further than encreaſing their rent-rolls. Secondly, 
You complain of the want of trade, whereof you ſeem not to 
know: the reaſon. Thirdly, Lou lament moſt juſtly the money 
ſpent by abſentees in England. Fourthly, Lou complain that 
your linen manufacture declines. Fifthly, That your tythe- 
collectors oppreſs you. Sixthly, That your children have no 
hopes of preferment in the church, the revenue, or the army; 
to which you might have added the law, and all civil employ- 
ments whatſoever. Seventhly, Lou are undone for want of 
ſilver, and want all other money. 

could eaſily add ſome other motives, which, to men of 
Gil. who deſire and expect, and think they deſerve the com- 
mon privileges of human nature, would be of more force 
than any you have yet named to drive them out of this King- 
dom. But, as theſe ſpeculations may probably not much affect 
the brains of your people, I ſhall chuſe to let them paſs un- 
mentioned. Yet I cannot. but obſerve, that my very good and 
virtuous friend, his Excellency Burnet, (O fili, mec tali indigne 0. 
rente!) hath not hitherto been able to perſuade his vaſſals, by 
his oratory in the ſtyle of a command, to ſettle a revenue 
on his Vice-Royal Perſon. I have been likewiſe affured, that, 
in one of thoſe colonies on the continent, which nature hath 
ſo far favoured, as (by the induſtry of the inhabitants) to produce 
a great quantity of excellent rice; the ſtubbornneſs of the 
people, who having been told that the world was wide, took 
it into their heads. that they might ſell their own rice at what- 
ever foreign market they pleaſed, and ſeem, by their practice, 
very unwilling to quit that opinion. 

But, to return to my ſubject: I muſt confeſs to you both, 
that, if one reaſon of your people s deſerting us, be the de- 
ſpair of things growing better in their own country, I have 
not one ſyllable to anſwer; becauſe that would be to hope for 
what is impoſſible; and fo I have been telling the public rheſe 
ten years. For, there are three events which muſt precede any 
ſuch bleſſing: Firſt, A liberty of trade; ſecondly, A ſhare of 
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preferments in all kinds, equal to the Britiſh natives; and, 
thirdly, A return ſof thoſe abſentees, who take away almoſt 
one half of the kingdom's revenue. As to the firſt and ſecond, 
there is nothing left us but deſpair; and, for the third, it will 
never happen till the kingdom hath no money to ſend them, 
for which, in my own particular, I ſhould nor be ſorry. 

The exaction of landlords hath indeed been a grievance of 
above twenty years ſtanding. But, as to what you object about 
the ſevere clauſes relating to improvement, the fault lies wholly 
on the other ſide: For the landlords, either by their ignorance 
or greedineſs of making large rent rolls, have performed this 
matter ſo ill, as we ſee by experience, that there is not one 
tenant in five hundred who hath made any improvement worth 
mentioning, For which I appeal to any man who rides 
through the kingdom, where little is to be found among the 
tenants but beggary and deſolation; the cabins of the Scotch 
themſelves, in Ulſter, being as dirty and miſerable as thoſe 
of the wildeſt ljyiſh. Whereas good firm penal clauſes for 
improvement, with a tolerable eaſy rent and a reaſonable period 
of time, would, in twenty years, have encreaſed the rents of 
Ireland at leaſt a third part in the intrinſic value. 

I am glad to hear you ſpeak with ſome decency of the 
clergy, and to impute the exactions you lament to the mana- 
gers or. farmers of the tythes. But you entirely miſtake the 
fact: For I defy the moſt wicked and moſt powerful clergyman 
in the kingdom to oppreſs the meaneſt farmer in the pariſh ; 
and I defy the ſame clergyman. to prevent himſelf from being 
cheated by the ſame farmer, whenever that farmer ſhall be 
diſpoſed to be knavith or peeviſh. For, although the Ulſter 

ing-teller 1s more advantageous to the clergy than any other 
in the kingdom, yet the miniſter can demand no more than 
his tenth ; and, where the corn much exceeds the ſmall tythes, 
as, except in ſome diſtricts, I am told it always doth, he is at 
the mercy of every ſtubborn farmer, eſpecially of thoſe whoſe 
ſect as well as intereſt incline them to oppoſition. However, I 
take it that your people, bent for America, do not ſhew the beſt 
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part of their prudenee in making this one part of their com- 
plaint: Yet they are fo far wiſe as not to make the payment of 

thes a ſcruple of conſcience, which is too grofs for any Pro- 
teſtant. diſſenter, except a Quaker, to pretend. But, do 'your 
people indeed think, that, if tythes were aboliſhed, or deh- 
vered into the hands of the landlord after the bleſſed manner 
in the Scotch ſpiritual oeconomy, that the tenant would fit eafier 
in his rent under the ſame perſon, who' muſt be ord: or the 
ſoil and of the tythe together? k 

I am ready enough to grant, that the opyiteſſion of landlorde, 
the utter ruin of trade, with its neceſſary conſequence the 
want of money, half the revenues of the kingdom ſpent 
abroad, the continued dearth of three years, and the ſtrong 
deluſion in your people by falſe allurement from America, may 
be the chief motives of their eagerneſs after ſuch an expedi- 
tion. But there is likewiſe another tempration, which is not of 
inconſiderable weight; which is, their itch” of living in 3 
country where their ſect is predominant, and where their eyes 
and conſciences will not be offended by the ſtumbling· block 
of ceremonies, habits, and ſpiritual titles. 

But I was ſurpriſed to find that thoſe calamities, whereof 
we are innocent, have been ſufficient to drive many families 
out of their country, who had no reaſon to complain of 
oppreſſive landlords. For while I was laſt year in the northern 
parts, a perſon of quality, whoſe eftate was let above twenty 
years ago, and then at a very reaſonable rent, ſome for leaſes 
of lives, and ſome perpetuities, did, in a few months,” purchaſe 
eleven of thoſe leaſes at a very inconfidetable price, although 
they were two years ago reckoned to pay but Half value! 
From whence it is manifeſt that our preſent miſerable condition; 
and the diſmal proſpe& of worſe, with other reaſons above 
aſſigned, are ſuthcient to put men upon trying this deſperate 
experiment of changing the ſcene they are in, although __ 
lords ſhould, by a miracle, become lefs talfimin. 

There is hardly a ſcheme” propo ſed for improving the el 
of this —— which doth not F mämfelliy ſhew the ſtupidity 

| and 
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and ignorance of the propoſer: And I laugh with contempt at 
thoſe weak wiſe heads who proceed upon general maxims, 01 
adviſe us to follow the examples, of Holland and England. Theſe 
empirics talk by rote, without underſtanding the conſtitution 
of the kingdom; as if a phyſician; knowing that, exerciſe con- 
tributed much to health, ſhould preſcribe to his patient under 
a ſevere fit of the, gout, ,to walk ten miles every morning. 
The directions for Ireland are very ſhort and plain, To encourage 
| agriculture and home-conſumption, and utterly diſcard all im- 
portations -which- are not abſolutely. neceſſary for health or 
life. And how few neceſſaries, conveniencies, or even comforts 
of life, are denied us by.nature, or not to be attained by labour 
and induſtry? Are thoſe deteſtablg. extravagancies of Flanders- 
lace, Engliſh-cloths made of our own Wool, and other goods, 
Italian or Indian ſilks, tea, coffee, chocolate, China-ware, and 
that profuſion of wines, by the knavery of merchants growing 
dearer every ſeaſon, with a hundred unneceſſary fopperies, 
better known to others than me: Are theſe, I ſay, fit for us, any 
more-than for the beggar who, could not cat his veal without 
oranges? Is it not the higheſt indignity to human nature, that 
men ſhould: be ſuch poltrons, as to ſuffer the kingdom and 
themſelves to be undone, by the vanity, the folly, the pride, 
and wantonneſs of their wives; who, under their preſent 
corruptions, ſeem to be a kind of animal ſuffered, for our 
ſins, to be ſent into the world for the deſtruction of families, 
ſocieties, and kingdoms, and whoſe whole ſtudy ſeems directed 
to be as expenſive as they poſſibly can in every uſeleſs article 
of living; ; who, by long practice, can reconcile, the moſt per- 
nicious foreign drugs to their health and pleaſure, provided 
they are but expenſive; as ſtarlings grow fat with henbane; 
who contract a robuſtneſs by mere practice of ſloth and luxury; 
who can play deep ſeveral hours after midnight, ſleep beyond 
noon, revel upon Indian poiſons, and ſpend the revenue of a 
moderate family, to adorn a. nauſeous, unwholeſome living 
'carcaſe? Let. thoſe few, who are not concerned in any part of 
this accuſation, ſuppoſe it unſaid; let the reſt take it among 
| 7 them. 
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Hem. Gracious God! in his merey, „ Took down upon a nation 
ſo ſhamefully beſotted. | 

If I am poſſeſſed of an Hundred pounds a year, and by ſome 
misfortune it ſinks to fifty, without a poſſibility of ever being 
retrieved: Does it remain a queſtion, in ſuch an exigency, what 
I am to do? Muſt not I retrench one half in every article of 
expence? Or, retire to ſome cheap, diſtant part of the ani 
.where neceſſaries are at half value? 1 

Is there any mortal who can ſhew me, era the circum- 
ſtances we ſtand with our neighbours, under their inclinations 
towards us, under laws never to be repealed, under the deſolation 
.cauſed by abſentees, under many other circumſtances not to be 
mentioned, that this kingdom can ever, be à nation of trade, 
or ſubſiſt by any other method than chat of a reduced family, by 
the utmoſt parſimony, in the manner I have already preſcribed? 

l am tired with letters from many unreaſonable well-meaning 
people, who are daily preſſing me to deliver my thoughts in 
this deplorable juncture; which, upon many others, I have ſo 
often done in vain: What will it import, that half a ſcore peo- 
ple, in a coffee houſe, may happen to read this paper, and even 
the majority of thoſe few, differ in every ſentiment from me: 
If the farmer be not allowed to ſow: his corn, if half the little 
money among us be ſent to pay rents to Iriſh abſentees, and the 
reſt for foreign luxury, and dreſs for the women, what will 
our charitable diſpoſitions avail, when there is nothing left to 
be given? When; contrary to all cuſtom and example, all 
neceſſaries of life are ſo exorbitant, when money of all kinds 
was never known to be ſo ſcarce ? So: that gentlemen of no 
contemptible eſtates are forced to retrench in every article 
(except what relates to their wives) without e * to * W7 


any bounty to the poor. 
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AM very well pleaſed with the good opinion you expreſs 
of me, and with it were any way in my power to anfwer your 


expectations, for the fervice of my country. I have carefully 


read your ſeveral ſchemes and propoſals, which you think 


ſhould be offered to the parliament. In anſwer, I will aſſure 


you, that, in another place, I have known very good propoſals 
rejected with contempt by public aſſemblies, merely becauſe 
they were offered from without doors; and yours perhaps 
might have the ſame fate, eſpecially if handed into the public 


by me, who am not acquainted with three members, nor have 


the leaſt intereſt with one. My printers have been twice 
proſecuted, to my great expence, on account of ' diſcourſes I 
writ for the public ſervice, without the leaſt reflection on 
parties or perſons; and the fucceſs I had in thoſe: of the 
Drapier was not owing to my abilities, but to a lucky juncture, 
when the fuel was ready for the firſt hand that would be at 
the pains of kindling it. It is true both thoſe envenomed 
proſecutions were the workmanſhip of a judge, who is now 
gone to his own place“. But, let that be as it will, I am 
determined henceforth never to be the inſtrument of leaving an 
innocent man at the mercy of that bench. 

It 15 certain, there are ſeveral particulars relating to this 
kingdom (I have mentioned a few of them in one of my 


* Lord Chief-Juſtice Whitſhed. 
Drapier's 
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Drapier's letters) which it were heartily to be withed that the - 
Parliament would take under their conſideration, ſuch as wall 
nowife interfere with England, otherwiſe than to its advantage. 
The firſt I ſhall mention is touched at in a letter which 1 
received from one of you, Gentlemen, about the highways ; 
which, indeed, are almoſt every where ſcandalouſly neglected. 
I know a very rich man in this city, a true lover and ſaver of 
his money, who, being poſſeſſed of ſome: adjacent lands, hath 
been at great charge in repairing effectually the roads that lead 
to them; and hath aſſured me, that his lands are thereby 
advanced four or five ſhillings an acre, by which he gets treble 
intereſt. But, generally ſpeaking, all over the kingdom, the 
roads are deplorable ; and, what is more particularly barbarous, 
there is no ſort of proviſion made for travellers on foot; no, 
not near this city, except in a very few places, and in a moſt 
wretched manner: Whereas the Engliſh are ſo particularly 
careful in this point, that you may travel there an hundred 
miles with leſs inconvenience than one mile here. But, ſinee 
this may be thought too great a reformation, I ſhall only Wen 
of roads for horſes, carriages, and cattle. 

Ireland is, I think, computed to be one third ſmaller. than 
England; yet, by ſome natural diſadvantages, it would not 
bear quite the ſame proportion in value, with the ſame. encou- 
ragement. However, it hath ſo happened, for many years paſt, 
that it never arrived to above one eleventh; part in point of 
riches; and, of late, by the continual decreaſe of trade and 
increaſe of abſentees, with other circumſtances not here to be 
mentioned, hardly to a fifteenth part; at leaſt, if my calculations 
be right, which I doubt are a little too favourable on our ſide. 

Now, ſuppoſing day-labour to. be cheaper by one half here 
than in England, and our roads, by the nature of our carriages 
and the deſolation of our country, to be not worn and beaten 
above one eighth part ſo much as thoſe of England, Which is a 
very moderate computation; I do not ſee. hy the mending of 
them would be a greater burthen to this Kingdom than to that. 

Vol. VIII. Cc There 
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There have been, I believe, twenty acts of parliament, in 
ſix or ſeven years of the late King *, for mending long tracts of 
impaſſable ways in ſeveral counties of England, by erecting 
turnpikes, and receiving paſſage- money in a manner that 
every body knows. If what I have advanced be true, it would 
be hard to give a reaſon againſt the ſame practice here, ſince 
the neceſſity is as great, the advantage in proportion perhaps 
much greater, the materials of ſtone and gravel as eaſy to 
be found, and the workmanſhip at leaſt twice as cheap. Beſides, 
the work may be done gradually, with allowances for the 
poverty of the nation, by ſo many perch a year; but with a 
ſpecial care to encourage ſkill and diligence, and to prevent 
fraud in the undertakers, to which we are too liable, and 
which are not always confined to thoſe of the meaner ſort : But 
againſt theſe, no doubt, the wiſdom of the nation may, and 
will provide. | 

Another evil, which, in my opinion, deſerves the public care, 
is the ill- management of the bogs, the neglect whereof is a 


much greater miſchief to chis kingdom than moſt people ſeem 


to be aware of. 
It is allowed indeed, by thoſe who are eſteemed moſt ſkilful 
in ſuch matters, that the red ſwelling moſſy bog, whereof we 
notes ſo many large tracts in this iſland, is not by any means to 
be fully reduced; but the ſkirts, which are covered with a green 
coat, eaſily may, being not an accretion, or annual growth of 
moſs, like the other. Now the landlords are generally too 
careleſs" that they fuffer their tenants to cut their turf in theſe 
{kirts, as well as the bog adjoined, whereby there is yearly loſt 
a conſiderable quantity of land throughout the Kingdom, never 
to be recovered. 

But this is not the WP) part of the miſchief. For the 
main bog, although perhaps not reducible to natural ſoil, yet, 
by continuing large, deep, ftraight canals through the middle, 
9 at 1 times, as low as the ne or are, 


King George I, 
would 
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would become a ſecure ſummer-paſture ; the margins might, 
with great profit and ornament, be filled with quickins, birch, 
and other trees proper for ſuch a foil, and the canals be 
convenient for water-carriage of the turf, which is now drawn 

upon fled-cars with great expence, difficulty, and loſs of time, 
by reaſon of the many turf-pits ſcattered irregularly through 
the bog, wherein great numbers of cattle are yearly drowned. 
And it hath been, I confeſs, to me a matter of the greateſt 
vexation as well as wonder, to think how any landlord could be 
ſo abſurd as to ſuffer ſuch havock to be made. 

All the acts for encouraging plantations of foreſt-trees are, I 
am told, extremely defective ; which, with great ſubmiſſion, 
muſt have been owing to a defect of ſkill in the contrivers of 
them. In this climate, by. the continual blowing of the Weſt- 
ſouth-weſt wind, hardly any tree of value will come to per. 
fection that is not planted in groves, except very rarely, and 
Where there is much land-ſhelter. I have not, indeed, read 
all the acts; but, from enquiry, I cannot learn that the 3 
ing in groves is enjoined. And, as to the effects of theſe laws, I 
have not ſeen the leaſt, in many hundred miles riding, except 
about a very few gentlemens houſes, and even thoſe with very 
little ſkill or ſucceſs. In all the reſt, the hedges generally 
miſcarry, as well as the larger ſlender twigs planted upon the 
tops of ditches, merely for want of common ſkill and care. 

I do not believe that a greater and quicker profit could be 
made, than by planting large groves of aſh, a few feet aſun. 
der, which in ſeven years would make the beſt kind of hop- 
poles, and grow in the fame, or leſs time, to a ſecond crop 
from their roots. 

It would likewiſe be of great uſe and beavey'i in our deſert 
ſcenes, to oblige all tenants and cottagers to plant aſh or em 
before their cabbins, and round their potatoe-gardens, where 

caitle either do not, or ought not to come to deſtroy them. 
The common objections againſt all this, drawn from the 
lazineſs, the perverſeneſs, or thievith diſpoſition of the poor 
native Iriſh, might be eaſily anſwered, by ſhewing the true rea- 
Cc 2 ſons 
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ſons for ſuch accuſations, and how eaſily thoſe people may 
be brought to a leſs ſavage manner of life: But my printers: 
have already ſuffered too much for my ſpeculations. However, 
fuppoling the ſize of a native's underſtanding juſt equal to that 
of a dog or horſe, I have often ſeen thoſe two animals to be- 
civilized by rewards, at leaft as much as by puniſhments. 

It would be a noble atchievement to aboliſh the Iriſh lan- 
guage in this kingdom, ſo far at leaſt as to oblige all the 
natives to ſpeak only Engliſh on every occaſion of buſineſs, in 
thops, markets, fairs, and other places of dealing: Yet I am 
wholly deceived if this might not be effectually done in leſs. 
than half an age, and at a very trifting expence; for ſuch I 
look upon a. tax to be, of only fix thouſand. pounds a- year, to 
accompliſh ſo great a work. This would, in a great meaſure, 
civilize the moſt barbarous among them, reconcile them to our 
cuſtoms and manner of living, and reduce great numbers to 
the national religion, whatever kind may then happen to be 
eſtabliſhed. The method is plain and ſimple ; and, although 
I am too deſponding to produce it, yet I could heartily wiſh 
ſome public thoughts were employed to reduce this unculti- 
vated people from that idle, ſavage, beaſtly, thieviſh manner 
of life, in which they continue funk to a degree, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible for a country gentleman to find a ſervant 
of human capacity, or the leaſt tincture of natural honeſty ; 
or who does not live among Jhis own tenants in continua 
fear of having his plantations deftroyed, his cattle ſtolen, and: 
his goods pilfered. | 

The love, affection, or vanity of living in England, continu-- 
ing to carry thither ſo many wealthy families, the conſequences: 
thereof, together with the utter loſs of all trade, except what 
is detrimental, which hath forced ſuch great numbers of 
weavers and others to ſeek their bread in foreign countries, 
the unhappy practice of ſtocking ſuch vaſt quantities of land 
with ſheep and other cattle, which reduceth twenty families. 
to one: Theſe events, I ſay, have exceedingly depopulated this 
kingdom for ſeveral years paſt. I ſhould heartily wiſh, there- 

tore, 
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fore, under this miſerable dearth of money, that thoſe ho 
are moſt concerned would think it adviſeable to ſave a hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year, which is now ſent out of this 
kingdom to feed us with corn. There is not an older or more 
uncontroverted maxim in the politics of all wiſe nations, than 
that of encouraging agriculture. And, therefore, to what kind 
of wiſdom a practice ſo directly contrary among us may be 
reduced, I am by no means a judge. If labour and people 
make the true riches of a nation, what muſt be the iſſue 
where one part of the people are forced away, and the other 
part have nothing to do 

If it ſhould be thought proper by wiſer heads, that his 
Majeſty might be applied to in a national way, for giving the 
kingdom leave to coin halfpence for its own uſe; I believe 
no good ſubject will be under the leaſt apprehenſion that ſuck 
a requeſt could meet with refuſal, or the leaſt delay. Perhaps 
we are the only kingdom upon earth, or that ever was or wilt 
be upon earth, which did not enjoy that common right of 
civil ſociety, under the proper inſpection of its prince, or legiſla-. 
ture, to coin money of all uſual metals for its own occaſions. 
Every petty prince in Germany, vaſſal to the Emperor, enjoys. 
this privilege. And I have ſeen in this kingdom ſeveral ſilver 
pieces, with the inſcription of Gvita⸗ W n 
other towns. 
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What was ſaid by the DEAN of Sr. PATRICE's to the Lord 

Maron and ſome of the ALDERMEN, when his Lordſhip 
Came to preſent the ſaid DEAN with his Freedom in a 
. Gold-box. | 


H E N his Lordſhip had ſaid a fo words, and preſented 
the inſtrument, the Dean gently put it back, and deſired 
firſt to be heard. He ſaid, He was much obli ged to his Lord- 
ſhip and the city for the honour they were going to do him, 
and which, as he was informed, they had long intended him: 
That it was true this honour was mingled with a little mortifi- 
cation, by the delay. which attended it; but-which, however, he 
did not impute to his Lordſhip or the city: And that the mortifi- 
cation was the leſs, becauſe he would willingly hope the 
delay was founded on a miſtake; for which opinion he would 
tell his reaſon. He ſaid, It was well known, that, ſome time ago, 
a perſon with a title was pleaſed, in two great aſſemblies, to 
rattle bitterly ſome body without a name, under the injurious 
appellations of a Tory, a Jacobite, an enemy to King George, 
and a libeller of the government; which character, the Dean 
ſaid that many people thou ght, was applied to him: But he 
was unwilling to be of that opinion, becauſe the perſon who 
had delivered thoſe abuſive words had, for ſeveral years, careſſed 
and courted, and ſolicited his friendſhip more than any man 
in either kingdom had ever done; by inviting him to his 
houſe in town and country, by coming to the Deanry often, 
and 
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and calling or ſending almoſt every day when the Dean was 
fick, with many other particulars of the ſame nature, which 
continued even to a day or two of the time when the ſaid perſon 
made - thoſe invectives in the Council and Houſe of Lords. 
Therefore, that the Dean would by no means think thoſe ſcur- 
rilous words. could be intended againſt him; becauſe ſuch. a 
proceeding would overthrow all the principles of honour; 
juſtice, religion, truth, and even common humanity. Therefore 
the Dean will endeavour to believe, that the ſaid perſon had 
ſome other object in his thoughts, and it was only the uncha- 
ritable cuſtom. of the world that applied this character to him» 
However, that he would inſiſt on this argument no, longer: 
But one thing he would affirm and declare, without aſſigning 
any name or making any exception, That, whoever either did 
or does, or ſhall hereafter at any time, charge him with 
the character of a Jacobite, an enemy to King George, or a: 
libeller of the government, the ſaid accuſation was, is, and: 
will be falſe, malicious, ſlanderous, and altogether groundleſs.. 
And, he would take the freedom to tell his Lordſhip and 
the reſt that ſtood by, that he had done more ſervice to the 
Hanover-title, and more diſſervice to the Pretender's cauſe, than 
forty thouſand of thoſe noiſy, railing, malicious, empty zealots,, 
to whom nature hath denied any talent that could be of uſe: 
to God or their country, and left them only the gift of 
reviling, and ſpitting their venom, againſt all who. differ from. 
them in their deſtructive principles both in church and: 
ſtate. That he confeſſed it was ſometimes his misfortune to. 
diſlike ſome things. in public: proceedings in both kingdoms, 
wherein he had often the honour to agree with wiſe. and 
good men; but this did by no means affect either his; loyalty: 
to his prince, or love to his country. But, on the contrary, 
he proteſted that ſuch. diſlikes never aroſe in him from any: 
other principles, than the duty he owed to the King, and his 
affection to the kingdom. That he had been acquainted; with. 
courts and miniſters long enough, and knew too well that. 
the beſt miniſters might miſtake in points of great importance; 
and! 
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and that he had the honour to know many more able, and 
at leaſt full as honeſt as any can be at preſent. The Dean 
further ſaid, That, ſince he had been ſo falſely repreſented, he 
thought it became him to give ſome account of himſelf for 
above twenty years, if it were only to juſtify his Lordſhip and 
the city for the honour they were going to do him. He related 
briefly how, merely by his own perſonal credit, without other 
aſſiſtance, and in two journeys at his own expence, he had 
Procured a grant of the firſt fruits to the clergy, in the late 
Queen's time ; for which he thought he deſerved ſome gentle 
treatment from his brethren. That, during all the adminiſ- 
tration of the ſaid miniſtry, he had been a conſtant advocate 
for thoſe who are called the Whigs; had kept many of them in 
their employments, both in England and here, and ſome who 
were afterwards the firſt to lift up their heels againſt him, He 
reflected a little upon the ſevere treatment he had met with 
upon his return to Ireland after her Majeſty's death, and for 


ſome years after. That, being forced to live retired, he could 


think of no better way to do public ſervice, than by employ- 
ing all the little money he could fave, and lending it, without 
intereſt, in ſmall ſums to poor induſtrious tradeſmen, without 
examining their party or their faith. And God had fo far pleaſed 
to bleſs his endeavours, that his managers tell him he hath 
recovered above two hundred families in this city from ruin, 
and placed moſt of them in a comfortable way of life. The 
Dean related how much he had . ſuffered in his purſe, __ 
with what hazard to his liberty, by a moſt iniquitous judge; * 

who, to gratify his ambition and rage of party, had condem- 
ned an innocent book, written with no worſe a deſign, than 
to perſuade the people of this kingdom to wear their own 
manufa&ures. How the ſaid judge had endeavoured to get 
a jury to his mind, but they proved ſo honeſt, that he was 
forced to keep them eleven hours, and ſend them back 
nine times, until, at laſt, they were compelled to leave the 


o Sce the Note, Vol. X. page 1. : 
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printer to the merey of the court. And the Dean was forced to 


procure a ni praſegui from a Noble Perſon, then ſecretary of 
ſtate, who had, been_ his old friend. The Dean then freely 


confeſſed himſelf to be author of thoſe books called the Drapier's 
Letters, ſpoke gently of the proclamation offering 300 /. to diſ- 
cover the writer. He ſaid, That although a certain perſon was 
pleaſed to mention thoſe books in a flight manner at a public 
aſſembly, yet he (the Dean) Bad learned to believe, that there 
were ten thouſand to one in the kingdom who differed from 
that perſon; and the people of England, who had ever heard 
of the matter, as well as in France, were all of the ſame opi- 
nion. The Dean mentioned ſeveral other particulars, ſome of 
which, thoſe from whom I had the account could not recollect, 
and others, although of great conſequence, perhaps his enemies 
would not allow him. The Dean concluded with acknowledg- 
ing to have expreſſed his wiſhes, that an inſcription might 
have been graven on the box, ſhewing ſome reaſon why the 
city thought fit to do him that honour, which was much out 
of the common forms to a perſon in a private ftation; thoſe 
diſtinctions being uſtally made only to chief EI or 


perſons in very high employments. 
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* in all opinions to believe according to my own impartial 
reaſon ; which I am bound to inform and i improve, as far as 
my capacity and opportunities will permit. 

It may be prudent in me to act ſometimes by other mens 
reaſon, but I can think only by my own. | 

If another man's reaſon fully convinceth me, it becomes my 
own reaſon. 

To fay a man is bound to: believe, is neither truth. nor 
ſenſe. 

You may force men, by intereſt. or puniſhment, to ſay or 
fwear they believe; and to act as if they believed: You can go 
no further. 

Every man, as a member of che common wealth, ought to 
de content with the poſſeſſion of his own opinion in private, 
without perplexing his neighbour or diſturbing-the public. 

Violent zeal for truth hath an hundred to one odds to be 
either petulancy, ambition, or pride. 8 

There is a degree of corruption herein ſome nations, as bad 
as the world is, will proceed to an. amendment; till which time 
particular men ſhould be quiet. 

* To remove opinions fundamental in religion is. impoſſible, 
and the attempt wicked, whether thoſe opinions be true or falſe; 
unleſs your avowed defign be to aboliſh that religion altogether. 
So, for inſtance, in the famous doctrine of Chriſt's divinity, 
which hath been univerfally received by all bodies of Chriſtians, 
fince the condemnation of Arianiſm. under Conſtantine and his. 
4 N ſucceſſors: 
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ſucceſſors: Wherefore the proceedings of the Socinians are both 
vain and unwarrantable; becauſe they will be never able to 
advance their own opinion, or meet any other ſucceſs than 
breeding doubts and diſturbances 1 in the world. Qui ratione ſub 
diſturbant menta mundi. 

The want of belief is a defect that ought to be concealed when 
it cannot be overcome. 

The Chriftian religion, in the moſt early times, was propoſed 
to the Jews and Heathens without the article of Chriſt's divi- 
nity ; which, I remember, Eraſmus accounts for, by its being 
too ſtrong a meat for babes. Perhaps, if it were now ſoftened by 
the Chineſe miſſionaries, the converſion of thoſe infidels would 
be leſs difficult: And we find by the Alcoran, it is the great 
ſtumbling-block of the Mahometans. But, in a country already 
Chriſtian, to bring ſo fundamental a point of faith into debate, 
can have no confequences that are not pernicious to morals and 

blic . 

1 1238 ie been often offendea to find St. Paul's Alegoties, 48d 
other figures of Grecian eloquence, converted by divines into 
articles of faith.” 5 

God's mercy is over all his Works, bur divines or all ſorts 
leſſen * mercy too much. l 

I look upon myſelf, in the capacl 4 derg an, to be one 
appointed by providence e 0 — N 
and for gaining over as many ee As 'T can. _ Although I 
think my cauſe is juſt, yet one great motion is my ſubmitting 
to the pleaſure of PILAR 1 5 to the laws of my country. 

k. = not atiſwerable” to Gb d fof che doubts that ariſe in 

breaſt, firice they are che conſequience' of that reaſon 
nch he hath plärtted in me, if 1 take cate to conceal thoſe” 
doubts from others, if 1 ufe' my beſt endeavours, to ſubdue 
them, and if they have. no ef on che conduct” of my 
life. 

* bebe that motifands of men w ould be orthodox endrigh” 
in certain points, if divines had not been too curious, or tog 
narrow, in reducing orthodoxy within the compaſs of ſubtleties, ' 
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nicaties, and diſtinctions, with little warrant from Scripture 
and leſs from reaſon: or good policy. 

I never ſaw, heard, nor read, that the clergy were beloved 
in any nation where Chriſtianity was the religion of the coun- 
try. Nothing can render them * but ſome Are, of 
perſecution. 

Thoſe fine gentlemen who affect the Ae of railing at the 
clergy, are, I think, bound in honour to turn parſons them- 
ſelves, and ſhew us better examples. 

Miſerable mortals! can we contribute to the honour and glory of 
God? I could with that expreſſion were ftruck out of our 
Prayer-books. 

Liberty of conſcience, properly ſpeaking, is no more than 
the liberty of poſſeſſing our own thoughts and opinions, which 
every man enjoys without fear of the magiſtrate: But how far 
he ſhall publicly act in purſuance of thoſe opinions, 1s to be re- 
gulated by the laws of the country. Perhaps, in my own 
thoughts, I prefer a well-inſtituted commonwealth : before a 
monarchy ; and I know ſeveral others of the ſame opinion. 
Now, if, upon this pretence, I ſhould inſiſt upon liberty of con- 
ſcience, form conventicles of republicans, and print books 
_ preferring that government and condemning what is eſtabliſn- 
ed, the magiſtrate would, with great juſtice, hang me and my 
diſciples. It is the ſame caſe in religion, although not fo 
avowed, where liberty of conſcience, under the preſent accepta- 
tion, equally produces revolutions, or at leaſt convulſions and 
diſturbances in a ſtate; which politicians would ſee well 
enough, if their eyes were not blinded by faction, and of 
which theſe kin gdoms, as well as France, Sweden, and other 
countries, are flaming inſtances. Cromwell's notion upon this 
article was natural and right; when, upon the ſurrender of a 
town in Ireland, the Popiſh governor inſiſted upon an article 
for liberty of conſcience, Cromwell ſaid, he meddled with no 
man's conſcience; but, if by liberty of conſcience, the gover- 
nor meant the liberty of the Maſs, he had expreſs orders from 
the parliament of England again admitting any ſuch liberty 
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at all, It is impoſlible that any thing ſo natural, ſo neceſſary, 
and ſo univerſal as death, ſhould ever have been deſigned by 
providence as an evil to mankind. 

Although reaſon were intended by providence to govern our 
paſſions, yer it ſeems that, in two points of the greateſt moment 
to the being and continuance of the world, God hath intended 
our paſſions to prevail over reaſon. The firſt is, the propagation 
of our ſpecies, ſince no wiſe man ever married from the 
dictates of reaſon. The other is, the love of life, which, from 
the dictates of reaſon, every man would deſpiſe, and with? it 


at an end, or that it never had a n 
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HE Scripture- ſyſtem of man's creation is what Chriſtians 
are bound to believe, and ſeems moſt agreeable of all 
others to probability and reaſon. Adam was formed from a 
piece of clay, and Eve from one of his ribs. The text mentioneth 
nothing of his Maker's intending him for, except to rule over the 
beaſts of the field and birds of the air. As to Eve, it doth 
not appear that her huſband was her monarch, only ſhe was to 
be his help meet, and placed in ſome degree of ſubjection. 
However, before his fall, the beaſts were his moſt obedient 
ſubjects, whom. he governed by abſolute power. After his 
eating the forbidden fruit, the courſe of nature was chang- 
ed, the animals began to reject his government; ſome were 
able to eſcape by, flight, and others were too fierce to be 
attacked. The Scripture mentioneth” no particular acts of 
royalty in Adam over his poſterity, who were cotemporary 
with him, or of any monarch until after the flood; whereof 
the firſt was Nimrod, the mighty hunter, who, as Milton ex- 
preſſeth it, made men, and not beaſts, his prey. For men 
were eaſier caught by promiſes, and ſubdued by the folly or 
treachery of their own ſpecies. Whereas the brutes prevailed 
only by their courage or ſtrength, which, among them, are 
peculiar to certain kinds. Lions, bears, elephants, and ſome 
other animals are ſtrong or valiant, and their ſpecies never 
degenerates in their native ſoil, except they happen to be en- 
ſlaved or deſtroyed by human fraud: But men degenerate 
every day, merely by the folly, the perverſeneſs, the avarice, 
the tyranny, the pride, the treachery, or inhumanity of their 
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Lu ioH T and moſt gracious Lord God, extend, we beſeectr 
thee, thy pity and compaſſion towards this thy languiſh-- 
ing ſervant: Teach her to place her hope and confidence en- 
tirely in thee; give her a true ſenſe of the emptyneſs and: 
vanity of all earthly things; make her truly ſenſible of all the 
infirmities of her life paſt; and grant to her ſuch a true ſincere 
repentance as is not to be repented of. Preſerve her, O Lord, in 
a ſound mind and underſtanding, during. this thy viſitation; 
keep her from both the ſad extremes of preſumption and 
deſpair. If thou ſhalt pleaſe to reſtore her to her former 
health, give her grace to be ever mindful. of chat mercy, and 
to keep thoſe good reſolutions: ſhe now makes in her fick-- 
neſs, ſo that no length» of time, nor proſperity, may entice- 
her to forget them. Let no thought of her misfortunes diſtract: 
her mind, and prevent the means towards her recovery, or 
diſturb her in her preparations for a better life. We beſeech 
thee alſo, O Lord, of thy infinite goodneſs to remember the 
good actions of this tliy ſervant; that the naked ſhe hath 
clothed, the hungry ſhe hath fed, the ſick and the fatherleſs 
whom ſhe hath relieved, may be reckoned according to thy 
gracious promiſe, as if they had been done unto thee. Hearken, 
O Lord, to the prayers offered up by the friends of this thy 
ſervant in her behalf, and eſpecially thoſe now. made. by us: 
unto» 
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unto thee. Give thy bleſſing to thoſe endeavours uſed for her 
recovery; but take from her all violent deſire, either of life 
or death, further than with reſignation to thy holy will. And 
now, O Lord, we implore thy gracious favour towards us here 
met together ; grant that the ſenſe of this thy ſervant's weakneſs 
may add ftrength to our faith, that we, conſidering the infirmi- 
ties of our nature, and the uncertainty of life, may, by this 
example, be drawn to repentance before it ſhall pleaſe thee 
to viſit us in the like manner. Accept theſe prayers, we 
beſeech Thee, for the ſake of thy dear Son Jeſus Chriſt, our 
Lord; who, with Thee and the Holy Ghoſt, liveth and reigneth 
ever one God world without end. Amen. 
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1 CoR. iii. 19. | 
The wiſdom of this world is foolſineſs with Gov. 


T is remarkable that, about the time of our Saviour" s coming 

into the world, all Kinds of learning flouriſhed to a very 
great degree, inſomuch that nothing is more frequent in the 
mouths of many men, even ſuch” who pretend to read and 
to know, than an extravagant praiſe and opinion of the wiſ⸗ 
dom and virtue of the Gentile ſages of thoſe days, and like- 
wiſe of thoſe antient philoſophers who went before them, 
whoſe doctrines are left upon record either by themſelves or 
other writers. As far as this may be taken for granted, it 
may be ſaid, that the providence of God brought this about 
for ſeveral very wiſe ends and purpoſes. For, it is certain that 
theſe philoſophers had been a long time before ſearching 
out where to fix the true happineſs of man ; and, not being 
able to agree upon any certainty about it, they could not 
poſſibly but conclude, if they judged impartially, that all 
their enquiries were, in the end, but vain and fruitleſs; the 
conſequence of which muſt be not only an acknowledgment 
of the weakneſs of all human wiſdom, but likewiſe an open 
paſſage hereby made, for the letting in thoſe beams of light, 
which the glorious ſunſhine of the goſpel then brought into 
the world, by revealing thoſe hidden truths, which they hay 
ſo long before been labouring to diſcover, and fixing the ge- 
neral happineſs of mankind beyond all controverſy and diſpute, 
And therefore the providence of God wiſely ſuffered men of 
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deep genius and learning then to ariſe, who ſhould ſearch 
into the truth of the goſpel now made known, and canvaſs 
its doctrines with all the ſubtilty and knowledge they were 
maſters of, and in the end freely acknowledge that to be the 
true wiſdom only which cometh from above. James iii. 15, 
I6, 17. 

However, to make a further enquiry into the truth of this 
obſervation, I doubt not but there is reaſon to think that a great 
many of thoſe encomiums given to antient philoſophers are 
taken upon truſt, and by a ſort of men who are not very likely 
to be at the pains of an enquiry that would employ ſo muck: 
time and thinking. For the uſual ends why men affect this 
- Kind of diſcourſe, appear generally to be either out of often- 
tation, that they may paſs upon the world for. perſons of great 
knowledge and obſervation ; or, what is worſe, there are ſome 
who highly exalt the wiſdom of thoſe Gentile ſages, thereby 
- obliquely to glance at and traduce Divine Revelation, and more 
eſpecially that of the goſpel; for the conſequence they would 
Have us draw, is this: That, fince thoſe antient philoſophers. 
roſe to a greater pitch of wiſdom and virtue than was ever 
known among Chriſtians, and all this purely upon the ſtrength 
of their own reaſon and liberty of thinking, therefore it muſt 
follow, that either all Revelation is. falſe, or, what is worſe, 
that it has depraved the nature of man, and left him worſe 
than it found him. 

But. this high opinion of, Heathen wiſdom is not very antient 
in the world, nor at all countenanced from primitive times: 
Our Saviour had but a low eſteem of it, as appears by his treat- 
ment of the Phariſees and Sadducees, who followed the doctrines 
of Plato and Epicurus. St. Paul likewiſe, who was well verſed 
in all the Grecian literature, ſeems very much to deſpiſe their 
philoſophy, as we find in his writings, cautioning the Coloſſians 
to beware leſt any man ſpoil them through philoſophy and 
vain deceit. And, in another place, he adviſes Timothy to- 
avoid prophane and vain babblings, and oppoſitions of ſcience, 
falſely ſo called; that is, not to introduce into the Chriſtian 
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doctrine the janglings of thoſe vain philoſophers, which they 
would paſs upon the world for ſcience. And the reaſons he 
gives are, firſt, That thoſe who profeſſed them did err concern- 
ing the faith: Secondly, Becauſe the knowledge of them did 
encreaſe ungodlineſs, vain babblings being otherways expound- 
ed vanities, or empty ſounds; that is, tedious diſputes about 
words, which the philoſophers were always ſo full of, and 
which were the natural product of diſputes and diſſentions 
between ſeveral ſecs. 

Neither had the primitive fathers any great or good opinion 
of the Heathen philoſophy, as it is manifeſt from ſeveral - pat 
ſages in their writings: So that this vein of affecting to raiſe the 
reputation of thoſe ſages ſo high; is a mode and a vice but of 
yeſterday, aſſumed chiefly, as I have faid, to diſparage revealed 
knowledge, and the conſequences of it among us. 

Now, becauſe this is a prejudice which may prevail with 
ſome perſons, ſo far as to lefſen the influence of the goſpel, 
and whereas therefore this is an opinion which men of educa- 
tion are like to be encountered with, when they have pro- 
duced themſelves into the world ; I ſhall endeayour to ſhew 
that their preference of Heathen. wiſdom and virtue, before that 
of the Chriſtian, is every way unjuſt, and grounded upon igno- 
rance or miſtake: In order to which I ſhall conſider four things. 

Firſt, I ſhall produce certain points, wherein the wiſdom 
and virtue of all unrevealed philoſophy in general, fell ſhort, 
and was very imperfect, 

Secondly, I ſhall ſhew, in ſeveral inſtances, where ſome of the 
moſt renowned philoſophers have been grolsly defective in 
their leſſons of morality. | 

Thirdly, I ſhall prove the perfection of Chriſtian wiſdom 
from the proper characters and marks of it. 

Laſtly, I ſhall ſhew that the great examples of wiſdom and 
virtue among the Heathen wiſe men, were produced by per- 
ſonal merit, and not influenced by the doctrine of any ſect; 
whereas, in Chriſtianity, it is quite the contrary, _ . 
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Firſt, I ſhall produce certain points, wherein the wiſdom 
and virtue of all unrevealed philoſophy in general fell ſhort, 
and was very imperfect. 

My deſign is to perſuade men, that Chriſtian philoſophy is in 
all things preferable to Heathen wiſdom ; from which, or its 
profeſſors, I ſhall however have no occaſion to detract. They 
were as wiſe and as good as it was poſſible for them under ſuch 
diſadvantages, and would have probably been infinitely more 
with ſuch aids as we enjoy: But our leſſons are certainly 
much better, however our practices may fall ſhort. 

The firſt point I ſhall mention was that univerſal defect 
which was in all their ſchemes, that they could not agree 
about their chief good, or wherein to place the happineſs of 
mankind, nor had any of them a tolerable anſwer upon this 
difficulty, to fatisfy a reaſonable perſon. For, to fay, as the 
moſt plauſible of them did, that happineſs conſiſted in virtue, 
was but vain babbling, and a mere ſound of words, to amuſe 
others and themſelves; beeauſe they were not agreed what 
this virtue was, or. wherein it did confiſt; and likewiſe, be- 
cauſe ſeveral among the beſt of them taught quite different 
things, placing happineſs in health or good fortune, in riches 
or in honour, where all were agreed that virtue was not, as I 
ſhall have occaſion to ſhew, when I ſpeak of their particular 
tenets. 

The ſecond great defect in the Gentile philoſophy was, that 
it wanted ſome ſuitable reward proportioned to the better part 
of man, his mind, as an encouragement for his progreſs in 
virtue. The anus they met with upon the ſcore of this 
default were t, and not to be accounted for: Bodily goods, 
being only ſuitable to bodily wants, are no reſt at all for the 
mind ; and, if they were, yet are they not the proper fruits 
of wiſdom and virtue, being equally attainable by the ignorant 
and wicked. Now, human nature is ſo conſtituted, that we 
can never purſue any thing heartily but upon hopes of a reward. 
If we run a race, it is in expectation of a prize, and the 
greater the prize the faſter we run; for an incorruptible crown, 
it 
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if we underſtand it and believe it to be ſuch, more 


corruptible one. But ſome of the philoſophers gave all this 


quite another turn, and pretended to refine ſo far, as to call 
virtue its own reward, and worthy to be followed only for 
itſelf: Whereas, if there be any thing in this more than the 
ſound of the words, it is at leaſt too abſtracted to become an 
univerſal influencing principle in the world; and therefore could 
not be of general uſe. . 

It was the want of aſſigning Gn happineſs, proportioned 
to the ſoul of man, that cauſed many of them, either, on the 
one hand, to be four and moroſe, ſupercilious and untreatable ; 
or, on the other, to fall into the vulgar purſuits of common 
men, to hunt after greatneſs and riches, to make their court, 
and to ſerve occaſions; as Plato did to the younger Dionyſius, and 
Ariſtotle to Alexander the Great. 80 impoſſible is it for a 
man, who looks no further than the preſent world, to fix him- 
ſelf long in a contemplation where the; preſent world has no 
part: He has no ſure hold, no firm; footing; he can never 
expect to remove the earth he reſts upon, While he has no 
ſupport beſide for his feet, but wants, like Archimedes, ſome 
other place whereon to ſtand. To talk of bearing pain and grief, 
without any ſort of prefent or future hope, cannot be purely 
greatneſs of ſpirit ; there muſt be a mixture in it of afſectation, 
and an allay of pride, or perhaps is wholly counterfeit. 

It is true there has been all along in the world a notion of 
rewards and puniſhments in another life; but it ſeems to 
have rather ſerved as an; entertainment to poets, or as a 
terror of children, than à ſettled, principle, by which men 
pretended to govern any of their actions. The laſt celebrated 
words of Socrates, a little before his death, do. not ſeem: to 
reckon or build much upon any-ſuch opinion ; and Czfar made 
no ſcruple to diſown it, and ridicule it in open ſenate. 

Thirdly, The greateſt and wiſeſt of all their , philoſophers 
were never able to give any ſatisfaction, to, others and, them- 
ſelves, in their notions of a Deity. They were often extremely 
groſs and abſurd in their conceptions; and. thoſe who, made 
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the faireſt conjectures are ſuch as were generally allowed by 
the learned to have ſeen the ſyſtem of Moſes, if I may ſo call 
it, who was in great reputation at that time in the Heathen 
world, as we find by Diodorus, Juſtin, Longinus, and other 
authors; for the reſt, the wiſeſt among them laid afide all 
notions after a Dexy, as a diſquiſition vain and fruitleſs, which 
indeed it was, upon unrevealed principles; and thoſe who 
ventured to engage too far fell into incoherence and confuſion. 

— Fourthly, | Thoſe among them who had the juſteſt concep- 
tions of a Divine Power, and did alſo admit a Providence, had 
no notion at all of entirely relying and depending upon either ; 
they truſted in themſelves for all things: But, as for a truſt 
or dependence upon God, they would not have underſtood the 
phraſe ;' it made no part of the profane ſtyle. 

Therefore it was, that, in all iſſues and events, which they 
could not reconcile to their own ſentiments of reaſon and juſtice, 
they were quite diſconcerted: They had no retreat; but, upon 
every blow of adverſe fortune, either affected to be indifferent, 
or grew ſullen and Ned or r elſe n and ſunk like other 
men. 

Having now ! certain points, wherein the wiſdom 
and virtue of all unrevealed philoſophy fell ſhort, and was 
very imperfect; I go on, in the ſecond place, to ſhew in ſeveral 
inſtances, where ſome of the moſt renowned 3 have 
been grofsly defective in their leſſons of morality. 

Thales, the founder of the Ionic ſect, ſo celebrated for morality, 
being afked how a man might bear ill fortune with greateſt eaſe, 
anſwered, © By ſeeing his enemies in a worſe condition.” An 
anſwer truly barbarous, unworthy of human nature, and which 
included ſuch conſequences as muſt deſtroy all fociety from 
the world. 

Solon, lamenting the death of a ſon, one told him, © You 
«lament in vain:” Therefore (ſaid he) I lament, becauſe it is 
« in vain.” This was a plain confeffion how imperfect all his 
philoſophy was, and that ſomething was ftill wanting. He 
owned that all his wiſdom and morals were uſeleſs, and this 
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upon one of the moſt frequent accidents in life.” How much 
better could he have learned to ſupport himſelf even from 
David, by his entire dependence upon God; and that before 
our Saviour had advanced the- notions of religion to the height 
and perfection wherewith he hath inſtructed His diſciples? Plato- 
himſelf, with all his refinements, placed happineſs in wiſdom, 
health, good fortune, honour, and riches ; and held that they 
who enjoyed all theſe were perfectly happy: Which opinion was 
indeed unworthy it's owner, leaving the wiſe and the good man 
wholly at the mercy of uncertain 3 and to be miſerable 
without reſource. 

His ſcholar, Ariſtotle, fell more orofely inte de ame notion; 
and plainly affirmed, That virtue, without the goods of fortune, 
was not ſufhcient for happineſs, but that a wiſe man muſt be 
miſerable in poverty and ſickneſs. Nay, Diogenes himſelf, from 
whoſe pride and ſingularity one would have looked for other 
notions, delivered it as his opinion, That a poor old man was; 
the moſt miſerable thing in life. 

Zeno alſo and his'foHlowers fell imo many abfurditios, among 
which nothing could be greater than that of maintaining all 
crimes. to be equal, which, inſtead of ing vice hateful, 
rendered it as a thing indifferent and familiar to all men. 

Laſtly, Epicurus had no notion of juſtice but as it was | 
able; and his placing happineſs in pleaſure, with all the advan-- 
tages he could expound it by, was liable to very great excep- 
tion: For, although he taught that pleaſure did confiſt in virtue, 
yet he did not any way fix or aſcertain the boundaries of 
virtue, as he ought to have done; by which means he miſled 
his followers into the greateſt vices, making their names to 
become odious and ſcandalous, even in the Heathen world. 

have produced theſe few inſtances from a great many others, 
to ſhew the imperfection of Heathen philoſophy, wherein I 
have confined myſelf wholly to their morality. And ſurely we 
may pronounce upon it in the words of St. James, that This 
wiſdom deſcended not from above, but was earthly and ſenſual. What if 
I bad produced their abſurd notions about God and the ſoul? 

It 
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It would then have compleated the character given it by that 
Apoſtle, and appeared to have been deviliſh too. But it is eaſy 
to obſerve, from the nature of theſe few particulars, that their 
defects in morals were purely the flagging and fainting of 
the mind, for want of a ſupport by revelation from God. 

proceed therefore, in the third place, to ſhew the perfection 
of Chriſtian wiſdom from above, and I ſhall endeavour to make 
it appear from thoſe proper characters and marks of it by the 
Apoſtle 8 in Wen thind, en and 15th, 16th, 
and 17th verſes. 9261 \ 

The words run thus: | 

This wiſdom deſcendeth, not from above, but is earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh. 

For en envy ing we . 16% aer. "TS confuſion, and every evil 
ae, E. Sie 

But the wiſdom that 4 — * as „ firſt pure, then peaceable, 1 
ga eaſy. to be intreated, full of merey and good Wenn without partiality, 
and without Hoe i )). 

The wiſdom from above is firf AP This unh of the mind 
and ſpirit is ꝓeculiar to the goſpel. Our Saviour ſays, Bleſſed are 
the pure in heart, for they ſpall fee Gad. A mind free from all pollu- 
tion of luſts ſhall have a daily viſion of God, whereof unrevealed 
religion can form no notion. This is it which keeps us un- 
ſpotted from the world; and hereby many have been pre- 
vailed upon to live in the practice of all purity, holineſs, and 
righteouſneſs, far beyond the examples of the moſt celebrated 
Philoſophers. | 

It is peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be entreated. The Chriſtian 
doctrine teacheth us all thoſe diſpoſitions that make us affable 
and courteous, gentle and kind, without any moroſe leaven of 
pride or vanity, which entered into the compoſition of moſt 
Heathen ſchemes: So we are taught to be meek and lowly. 
Our Saviour's laſt legacy was Peace; and he commands us to 
forgive our offending brother unto ſeventy times ſeven. Chriftian 
wiſdom is full of mercy and good works, teaching the height 
of all moral virtues, of which the Heathens fall infinitely ſhort. 
Plato indeed (and it is worth obſerving) has ſomewhere a 
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dialogue, or part of one, about forgiving our enemies, which 
was perhaps the higheſt ſtrain ever reached by man, without 
divine afliſtance ; yet how little is that to what our Saviour 
commands us? To love them that hate us; to ble 5 them thet curſe us; 
and do good to them that deſpitefully uſe us. 

Chriſtian wiſdom is without partiality; it is not calculated for 
this or that nation or people, but the whole race of mankind: 
Not to the philoſophical - ſchemes, which were narrow and 
confined, adapted to their peculiar towns, governments, or ſects; 
but, in every nation, he that feareth God and worketh Pu ago 


neſs, is accepted with him. 

| Laſtly, It is without hypocriſy : It appears to be what it really 
is; it 1s all of a piece. By the doctrines of the goſpel we are 
ſo far from being allowed to publiſh to the world thoſe virtues 
we have not, that we are commanded to hide, even from our- 
ſelves, thoſe we really have, and not to let our right hand 
know what our left hand does; unlike ſeveral branches of the 
Heathen wiſdom, which pretended to teach inſenſibility and 
indifference, magnanimity and contempt of hfe, while, at the 
ſame time, in other parts it belied its own doctrines. 

I come now, in the laſt place, to ſhew that the great examples 
of wiſdom and virtue, among the Grecian ſages, were pro- 
duced by perſonal merit, and not influenced by the doctrine 
of any particular ſect; whereas, in Chriſtianity, it is quite _ 
contrary. 

The two virtues moſt celebrated by antient moraliſts were 
fortitude and temperance, as relating to the government of man 
in his private capacity, to which their ſchemes were generally 
addreſſed and confined ; and the two inftances, wherein thoſe 
virtues arrived at the greateſt height, were Socrates and Cato, 
But neither thoſe, nor any other virtues poſtefled by theſe two, 
were at all owing to any leſſons or doctrines of a ſect. For 
Socrates himſelf was of none at all; and although Cato was 
called a Stoic, it was more from a reſemblance of manners in 
his worſt qualities, than that he avowed himſelf one of their 
diſciples. The fame may be affirmed of many other great men 
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of antiquity. From whence I infer, that thoſe who were re- 
nowned for virtue among them, were more obliged to the 
good natural diſpoſitions of their own minds, than to the, doc- 
trines of any ſect they pretended to follow. 

On the other ſide, As the examples of fortitude and pati- 
ence, among the primitive Chriſtians, have been infinitely greater 
and more numerous, ſo they were altogether the product of 
their principles and doctrine ; and were ſuch as the ſame per- 
ſons, without thoſe aids, would never have arrived to. Of this 

truth moſt of the apoſtles, with many thouſand martyrs, are 
a cloud of witneſſes beyond exception. Having therefore ſpoken 
10 largely upon the former heads; I ſhall dwell, no longer pon 
this. 
And, if it ſhould Are be objected, Why does not Chriſtianity 
Kill produce the ſame eſſects? it is eaſy to anfwer, Firſt, That 
although the number of pretended Chriſtians be great, yet 
that of true believers, in proportion to the other, was never 
fo ſmall ; and it is a true lively faith alone, that by the "ance 
of God's grace, can influence our practice. 

" Secondly, we may anſwer, That Chriſtianity itſelf has very 
much ſuffered by being blended up with Gentile philoſophy. 
The Platonic ſyſtem, firſt taken into religion, was thought to 
have given matter for ſome early herefies in the church. When 
-difputes began to ariſe, the Peripatetic forms were introduced 
by Scotus, as beſt fitted for controverſy. And, however this may 

now have become neceſſary, it was ſurely the author of a litigi- 
ous vein, which has ſince occaſioned very, pernicious conſe- 
quences, ſtopt the progreſs of Chriſtianity, and been a great 
promoter of vice, verifying, that ſentence given by St. James, 
and mentioned before, Where: envying and firife is, there is confuſion, 
and every evil work. This was the fatal ſtop to the Grecians, in 
their progreſs both of arts and arms: Their wiſe men were 
divided under ſeveral ſects, and their governments under ſeve- 
ral commonwealths, all in oppoſition to each other ; which -en- 
gaged them in eternal quarrels among themſelves, while they 
hould have been armed againſt the common enemy. And ] 
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wiſh we had no other examples from the like cauſes, leſs foreign 
or antient than that. Diogenes ſaid Socrates was a madman ; 
the diſciples of Zeno and Epicurus, nay” of Plato and Ariſtotle, 
were engaged in fierce diſputes about the, moſt inſignificant 
trifles. And, if this be the preſent language and practice 
among us Chriſtians, no wonder that Chriſtianity does not ſtill 
produce the ſame effects which it did at firſt, when it was 
received and embraced in its utmoſt purity and perfection. For 
ſuch a wiſdom as this cannot deſcend from above, but muſt be 
earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh ; full of confuſion and every evil work : Whereas 
the wiſdom from above, is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, and eaſy 
to be intreated; full of mercy and good fruit, without partuality, and 
without bypocrify. This is the true 1 wiſdom, which 
Chriſtianity only can boaſt of, and which the een, of _—_ 
Heathen wiſe men ebuld- never arrive at. | 

Now to God the Father, Cc. Oc. 
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HE. continual concourſe of beggars, from all parts of 
| the kingdom to this city, having made it impoſlible for 
the ſeveral pariſhes, to maintain their own poor, according 
to the antient laws of the land; ſeveral Lord Mayors, did ap- 
ply themſelves to the Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin, that his 
Grace would direct his clergy, and the church-wardens of the 
ſaid city, to appoint badges of braſs, copper, or pewter, to be 
worn by the poor of the ſeveral pariſhes. The badges to be 
marked with the initial letters of the name of each church, 
and numbered 1, 2, 3, Cc. and to be well ſewed and faſtened 
on the right and left ſhoulder of the outward garment of 
each of the ſaid poor, by which they might be diſtinguiſhed. 
And that none of the ſaid poor ſhould go out of their own. 
pariſh to beg alms ; whereof the beadles were to take care. 
His Grace, the Lord Archbiſhop, did accordingly give his 
directions to the clergy; which, however, have proved wholly 
ineffectual, by the fraud, perverſeneſs, or pride of the ſaid 
r, ſeveral of them openly proteſting they will never ſubmit 
to wear the ſaid badges, and of thoſe who received them, almoſt 
every one keep them in their pockets, or hang them on a ſtring 
about their necks, or faſten them only wath a pin, or wear them 
under their coats, not to be ſeen. By which means the whole 


* Sec a Treatiſe on this ſubject, Vol. VI. part I. p. 42. 
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deſign is eluded, ſo that a man may walk from one end of 
the town to the other, without ſeeing one beggar regularly 
badged, and in ſuch great numbers, that they are a mighty 
nuſance to the public, moſt of them being foreigners. 

It is therefore propoſed, That his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop 
would pleaſe to call the clergy of the city together, and renew 
his directions and exhortations to them, to put this affair of 
badges effectually in practice, by ſuch methods as his Grace 
and they ſhall agree upon. And I think it would be highly 
neceſſary, that ſome paper ſhould be paſted up, in ſeveral proper 
parts of the city, ſignifying this order, and exhorting all people 
to give no alms except to thoſe poor who are regularly badg- 
ed, and only while they are within the precin&s of their 
own pariſhes. And, if ſomething like this were delivered by 
the miniſters, in the reading-deſk, two or three Lord's-days 
ſucceſſively, it would {till be of further uſe to put this matter 
upon a right foot. And that all who offend againſt this re gu- : 
lation be treated as vagabonds and ſturdy beggars. ' | * 


Deanry-houſe, 
Sept. 26, 1726. 
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E have been amuſed, for at leaſt thirty years paſt, with 
numberleſs ſchemes in writing and diſcourſe, both in 
and out of parliament, for maintaining the poor, and ſetting 
them to work, eſpecially in this city; moſt of which were 
idle, indigeſted, or viſionary, and all of them ineffectual, as 
it hach plainly appeared by the canſequences. Many of thoſe 
projectors were ſo ſtupid, that they drew a parallel from Holland 
and England, to be ſettled in Ireland; that is to ſay, from two 
countries with full freedom and encouragement for trade, to 
a third where all kind of trade is cramped, and the moſt be- 
neficial parts are entirely taken away. But the perpetual infeli- 
city of falſe and fooliſh reaſoning, as well as proceeding and 
acting upon it, ſeems to be fatal to this country. 

For my own part, who have much converſed with thoſe folks 
who call themſelves Merchants, I do not remember to have 
met with a more ignorant and wrong thinking race of people 
in the very firſt rudiments of trade; which, however, was 
not ſo much owing to their want of capacity, as to the crazy 
conſtitution of this Kingdom, where pedlars are better qualified 
to thrive than the wifeſt merchants. I could fill a volume 
with only ſetting down a liſt ef the public abſurdities, by 
which this kingdom hath ſuffered within the compaſs of my 
own memory, ſuch as could not be beheved of any nation, 
among whom folly was not eftabliſhed as a law. I cannot 
forbear inſtancing a few of theſe, becauſe it may be of ſome 
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uſe to thoſe who thall have it in their Power to be more 
cautious for the future. 

The firſt was the building of the barracks, whereof I have 
ſeen above one half, and have heard enough of the reſt, to af- 
firm that the public hath been cheated of at leaſt two thirds of 
the money raiſed for that uſe by the plain fraud of the under- 
takers. | 

Another was the management of the money raiſed for the 
Palatines; when, inſtead of employing that great ſum in pur- 
chaſing lands in ſome remote and cheap part of the kingdom, 
and there planting thoſe people as a cn; the whole end 
was utterly defeated. 

A third is the inſurance- office againſt fire, by which ſeveral 
thouſand pounds are yearly remitted to England (a wife it 
ſeems we can eaſily ſpare), and will gradually encreaſe until 
it comes to a good national tax. For the ſociety- marks upon 
our houſes (under which might properly be written, The Lord 
have mercy upon us) ſpread fatter and farther than the colony 
of frogs. I have, for above twenty years paſt, given warning 
ſeveral thouſand times, to many ſubſtantial people, and to ſuch 
who are acquainted with Lords and Squires, and the like great 
folks, (to any of whom I have not the honour to be known:) 
mentioned my daily fears, left our watchful friends in England 
might take this buſineſs out of our hands; and how eaſy it 
would be to prevent that evil, by erecting a ſociety of perſons 
who had good eſtates, ſuch, for inſtance, as that noble knot of 


* This ſimilitude, which is certainly the fineſt that could poſſibly have been uſed upon 
this occaſion, ſeems to require a ſhort explication. About the beginning of this current 
century, Door Gwythers, a phyſician and Fellow of the Univerſity of Dublin, brought 
over with him a parcel of frogs from England to Ireland, in order to propagate the ſpecies in 
that kingdom, and threw them into the ditches of the Univerſity-park ; but they all periſh- 
ed. Whereupon he ſent to England for ſome bottles of the frog-ſpawn, which he threw 
into thoſe ditches, by which means the ſpecies of frogs was propagated in that kingdoms 
However, their number was ſo ſmall in the year 1720, that a frog was no where to be ſeen 
in Ireland, except in the neighbourhood of the Univerſity-parx: But, within fix or ſeven 
years after, they ſpread thirty, forty, and fiſty miles over the country; and ſo at laſt, by de- 


grees, over the whole nation. 
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- bankers under the ſtyle of Swift and Company. But now we are 
become tributary to England, not only for materials to light 
-our own fires; but for engines to put them out ; to- which, 
if hearth-money be added, (repealed in England as a griev- 
ance) we have the honour to pay three taxes for fire. 

A fourth was the knavery of thoſe merchants, or linen- 
manufacturers, or both ; when, upon occaſion of the plague at 
- Marſeilles, we had a fair opportunity of getting into our hands 
the whole linen-trade with Spain; but the commodity was ſo 
bad, and held at ſo high a rate, that almoſt the whole cargo 
was returned, and the ſmall remainder fold below the prime coſt. 

So many other particulars of the ſame nature crowd into my 
thoughts, that I am forced to ſtop, and the rather becauſe they 
are not very Proper for my _ ect, to which I ſhall now 
return. 

Among all the ſchemes for maintaining the poor of the city, 
and ſetting them to work, the leaſt weight hath been laid upon 
that ſingle point which is of greateſt importance; I mean that 
of keeping foreign beggars from ſwarming hither out cf 
every part of the country ; for, until this be brought to paſs 
effectually, all our wiſe reaſonings and proceedings upon them 
will be vain and ridiculous. | 

The prodigious number of beggars throughout this king- 
dom, in proportion to ſo ſmall a number of people, is owing 
to many reaſons: To the lazineſs of the natives.; the want 
of work to employ them; the enormous rents paid by cottagers 
for their miſerable cabbins and potatoe-plots ; their early mar- 
riages, without the leaſt proſpe& of eſtabliſhment ; the ruin 
of agriculture, whereby ſuch vaſt numbers are hindred from 
providing their own bread, and have no money to purchaſe it ; 
the mortal damp upon all Kinds of trade, and many other 
circumiſtances too tedious or invidious to mention. 

And to the ſame cauſes we owe the perpetual concourſe of 
foreign beggars to this town, the country landlords giving 
all aſſiſtance, except money and victuals, to drive from their 
eſtates thoſe miſerable creatures they have undone. 


It 
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It was a general complaint againſt the poor-houſe, under 
its former governors, that the number of poor in this city dil 
not leſſen by taking three hundred into the houſe, and all of 
them recommended under the miniſter and church-warden's 
hands of the feveral pariſhes ; and this complaint muſt till 
continue, although the poor-houſe ſhould be enlarged to main- 
tain three thouſand, or even double that number. 

The revenues of the poor-houſe, as it is now eſtabliſhed, 
amount to about two thouſand pounds a year; whereof, two 
hundred allowed for officers, and one hundred for repairs, the 
remaining ſeventeen hundred, at four pounds a head, will ſup. 
port four hundred and twenty-five perſons. This is a favourable 
allowance, conſidering that I ſubtract nothing for the diet of 
thoſe officers, and for wear and tare of furniture; and, if every 
one of theſe collegiates ſhould be ſet to work, it is agreed they 
will not be able to gain by their labour above one fourth part 
of their maintenance. 

At the ſame time the oratorial part of theſe gentlemen ſel- 
| 3 vouchſafe to mention fewer than fifteen hundred, or two 
thouſand people, to be maintained in this hoſpital, without 
troubling their heads about the fund, * * * * #*# #* #* 
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| TO HIS GRACE 
l A .. 
LORD ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, Ec. 


| The humble Repreſentation of the CLE RGA of the 
EY Cry of DUBLIN. 


Mr Lonp, 6 | Jian. 1724. 
OUR Grace having been pleaſed to communicate to us a 
certain brief, by letters parents, for the relief of one 
Charles MCarthy, whoſe houſe in College-green, Dublin, was 
burnt by an accidental fire; and having defired us to confider of 
the ſaid brief, and give our opinions thereof to your Grace; 
We rhe clergy of the city of Dublin, in compliance with 
your Grace's defire, and with great acknowledgments for your 
- paternal tenderneſs towards us, having maturely conſidered the 
faid brief by letters patents, compared the ſeveral parts of it 
with what 1s enjoined us by the rubric, (which is confirmed 
by act of parliament) and conſulted perſons ſkilled in the laws 
of the church; do, in the names of ourſelves and of the reſt of 
our brethren, the clergy of the dioceſs of Dublin, moſt humbly 
repreſent to your Grace: 

Firſt, That, by this brief, your Grace is required and com- 
manded, to recommend and command all the parſons, vicars, 
Oc. to advance ſo great an act of charity. 

We ſhall not preſume to determine how far your Grace may 
be commanded by the ſaid brief; but we humbly conceive that 
the clergy of your dioceſs cannot, by any law now in being, 
be commanded by your Grace to advance the ſaid act of charity, 


any other ways than by reading the ſaid brief in our ſeveral 
churches, as preſcribed by the rubric. 
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Secondly, Whereas it is ſaid in the ſaid brief, that the 
parſon, vicars, &yc. upon the firſt Lord's-day, or opportunity 
after the receipt of the copy of the ſaid brief, ſhall, deliberately 
and affectionately, publiſh and declare the tenor thereof to 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, and earneſtly perſuade, exhort, and ſtir 
them up to contribute freely and chearfully towards the relief 
of the ſaid ſufferer ; 

We do not comprehend what is meant by the word opportunity, 

We never do preach upon any day except the Lord's-day, or 
ſome ſolemn days legally appointed; neither is it poſſible for 
the ftrongeſt conſtitution among us to obey this command (which 
includes no leſs than a whole ſermon) upon any other oppor- 
tunity than when our people are met together in the church; 
and to perform this work in every houſe where the pariſhes are 
very populous, conſiſting ſometimes here in town of 900 or ro0a 
houſes, would take up the ſpace of a year, although we ſhould 
preach in two families every day ; and almoſt as much time 
in the country, where the pariſhes are of large extent, the roads 
bad, and the people too poor to receive us, and give charity at 
once. 
But, if it be meant that theſe exhortations are commanded 
to be made in the church, upon the Lord's-day, we are hum- 
bly of opinion, chat it is left to the diſcretion of the clergy, to 
chuſe what ſubjects they think moſt proper to preach on, and 
at what times; and, if they preach either falſe doctrine or ſedi- 
tious principles, they are liable to be puniſned. 

It may poſſibly happen that the ſufferer recommended may 
be a perſon not deſerving the favour intended by the brief; in 
which caſe no miniſter, who knows the ſufferer to be an 
undeſerving perſon, can with a ſafe conſcience deliberately and 
affectionately publiſh the brief, much leſs earneſtly perſuade, 
exhort, and ſtir up the people to contribute freely acm 
towards the relief of ſuch a ſufferer *. 


®* This M- Carthy's houſe was burnt in the month of Auguſt 1723, and 3 
opinion of mankind was, that M. Carthy himſelf was the perſon who had fet fire to the W 
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Thirdly, Whereas in the faid brief the miniſters and curates 
are required, on the week-days next after the Lord's-day when 
the brief was read, to go from houſe to houſe, with their 
church-wardens, to aſk and receive from all perſons the faid 
charity: We cannot but obſerve here, that the ſaid miniſters 
are directly made collectors of the ſaid charity in conjunction 
with the church-wardens ; which however, we preſume, was 
not intended, as being againſt all law and precedent: And 
therefore, we apprehend, there may be ſome inconſiſtency, 
which leaves us at a loſs how to proceed. For, in the next 
paragraph, the miniſters and curates are only required, where 
they conveniently can, to accompany the church-wardens, or 
procure ſome other of the chief inhabitants, to do the ſame. 
And, in a following paragraph, the whole work ſeems left 
entirely to. the church-wardens, who are required to uſe their 
utmoſt diligence to gather and colle& the ſaid charity, and to 
pay the ſame, in ten days after, to the parſon, vicar, G o. 

In anſwer to this, we do repreſent to your Grace our humble 
opinion, that neither we nor our church-wardens can be legally 
commanded or required to go from houſe to houſe to receive the 
faid charity; becauſe your Grace hath informed us in your 
order, at your viſitation An. Dom. 1712, that neither we nor our 
church-wardens are bound to make any collections for the poor, 
fave in the church; which alſo appears plainly by the rubric, 
that appoints both time and — as your Grace hath eee 
in your ſaid order. 

We do likewiſe aſſure your Grace, that it is not in our power 
to procure ſome of the chief inhabitants of our pariſhes to ac- 
company the church-wardens from houſe to houſe in theſe 
collections: And we have reaſon to believe, that ſuch a propoſal, 
made to our chief inhabitants (particularly in this city, where 
our chief inhabitants are often peers of the land) would be 
received in a manner very little to our own ſatisfaction, or to 
the advantage of the ſaid collections. 

Fourthly, The brief doth will, require, and command the 
biſhops, and all other e of the church, that they make 

their 
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their contributions diſtinctly, to be returned in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces to the ſeveral archbiſhops of the ſame. 

Upon which we take leave to obſerve that the terms of 
expreflion here are of the ſtrongeſt kind, and in a point that 
may ſubject the ſaid dignitaries (for we ſhall ſay nothing of 
the biſhops) to great inconveniencies. 

The ſaid dignitaries are here willed, required, and commanded 

to make their contributions diſtinctly; by which it ſhould ſeem 
that they are abſolutely commanded to make contributions 
(for the word diſtinctly is but a circumſtance), and may be under- 
ſtood not very agreeable to a voluntary, chearful contribution. 
And therefore, if any biſhop or dignitary ſhould refuſe to make 
his contribution, (perhaps for very good reaſons) he may be 
thought to incur the crime of diſobedience to his Majeſty, which 
all good ſubjects: abhor, b. ſuch a command is ens 
to law. 
r Moſt dignities of this mam ak only of . do 
and the dignitaries are miniſters of pariſhes. A doubt may 
therefore afiſe, whether the faid dignitaries are willed, required, 
and commanded; to make their contributions in both 3 
diſtinctly as dignitaries, and jointly as parſons or vicars. 

Many dignities in this kingdom are the pooreſt kind of b 
fices ; and it ſhould ſeem hard to put poor: dignitaries under 
the neceſſity either of making greater contributions than they 
can afford, or of expoſing” themſelves to the cenſure of us aa 
ing charity, by making their contributions public. 

Our Saviour commands us, in works of charity, to let nat our 
teft hand know what our rig ht hand'doeths;| which cannot well conſiſt 
with our being willed, required, and commanded by any earthly: 
power, where no law is preſcribed, to publiſh our charity to 
the world, if we have a mind to conceal it. 

Fifthly, Whereas it is ſaid in the ſaid brief, that the parſon, 
vicar, ' &c. of every pariſh; ſhall, in fix days after the receipt 
of the ſaid charity, return it to his reſpective chancellor, Gr. 
This may be a great grievance, hazard, and expence to the faid. 
parſon, in remote and deſolate” parts of the country, where 


often an honeſt meſſenger (if ſuch a one can be got) muſt be 
bired. 
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hired to travel forty or fifty miles going and coming ; which 
will probably coſt more than the value of the contribution he 
carries with him. And this charge, if briefs ſhould happen 
tobe frequent, would be „ rr a. your egy 
man in the kin 
. Sixthly, We obſerve in the ſaid brief, that — provoſt and 
fellows of the univerſity, judges, officers of the courts, and 
profeſſors of laws common and civil, are neither willed, requir- 
ed, nor commanded to make their contributions; but that fo 
good a work is only recommended to them. Whereas we 
coneeive, that all his Majeſty's ſubjects are equally obliged, with 
or without his Majeſty's commands, to promote works of charity 
according to their power; and that the clergy, in their eccle- 
ſiaſtical capacity, are only liable to fuch commands as the 
rubric, or any other law ſhall enjoin, being born to the ſame 
privileges of freedom with the reſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects. 

We cannot but obſerve to your Grace, that, in the Engliſn 
act of the fourth year of Queen Anne, for the better collecting 
charity- money on briefs by letters patent, c. the miniſters are 
obliged only to read the briefs in their churches, without any 
particular exhortations; neither are they commanded to go 
from houfe to houſe with the church-wardens, nor to ſend the 
money collected to their reſpective chancellors, but pay it to 
the undertaker or agent of the ſufferer. So that, we humbly 
hope, the clergy of this kingdom ſhall not, without any law 
in being, be put to greater hardſhips in this caſe than their 
brethren in England, where the legiſlature, intending. to prevent 
the abuſes in collecting charity-money on briefs, did not think 
fit to put the clergy under any of thoſe' difficulties we now 
complain of, in the preſent brief by letters ä for the relief 
of Charles M Carthy aforeſaid. 5 

The collections upon the Lord's: day are the principal ſupport 
of our own numerous poor in our ſeveral pariſhes ; and 
therefore every ſingle brief, with the benefit of a full collection 
over the whole kingdom, muſt deprive ſeveral thouſands of 
poor of their weekly maintenance, for the ſake only of one 


* who often becomes a ſufferer by his own folly or negli- 
gence, 
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gence, and is ſure to overvalue his loſſes double or treble: So 
that, if this precedent be followed, as it certainly will if the pre- 
ſent brief ſhould fucceed, we may probably have a new brief 
every week; and thus, for the advantage of fifty-two perſons, 
whereof not one in ten is deſerving, and for the intereſt of a 
dozen dextrous clerks and ſecretaries, the whole poor in the 
kingdom will be likely to ſtarve. 

We are credibly informed, that neither the officers of the Lord 
Primate, in preparing the report of his Grace's opinion, nor 
thoſe. of the great-ſeal, in paſſing the patent for briefs, will 
remit any of their fees, both which do amount to a conſider- 
able ſum: And thus the good intentions of well-diſpoſed people 
are in a great meaſure diſappointed, a large part of their 
charity being anticipated, and alienated by fees and gratuities. 

_ laſtly, We cannot but repreſent to your Grace our great con- 
cern and grief, to ſee the pains and labour of our church- 
wardens ſo much encreaſed, by the mjunctions and commands 
put upon them in this brief, to the great diſadvantage of the 
clergy and the people, as well as to their on trouble, damage, 
and loſs of time, to which great additions have been already 
made, by laws appointing them 10 collect the taxes for the 
watch and the poor-houfe, which they bear with great unwilling- 
neſs; and, if they ſhall nd themſelves further laden with 
ſuch briets as this of M Carthy, it will prove ſo great a diſcou- 

ragement, that we ſhall never be able to provide honeſt and 
ſufficient perſons for that weighty office of church- warden, ſo 
neceſſary to the laity as well as the clergy, in all W 
that relate to the order and regulation of pariſhes. 

Upon all theſe confiderations, we humbly hope that your 
Grace, of whoſe fatherly care, vigilance, and tenderneſs, we 
Have had ſo many and great inſtances, will repreſent our -caſe: 
to his Moſt Excellent Mazefty, or to the Chief Governor in this 
kingdom, in fuck a manner, that we may be neither under the 
neceluty of declining his Majeſty's commands in his letters 
patent, or of taking new and grievous burthens upon our- 
felves and our churchwardens, to which neither the rubric ner 
any other law in * oblige us to ſubmit. 
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Irres not obſerved: for maven years paſt, "wo infighificatir "al 

r to have made more noiſe, or be more greedily bought, 
9 that of theſe predictions. They are che wonder of the 
common people, an amuſement for the better ſort, and a jeſt 
only to the wiſe; yet, among theſe laſt, I have heard ſome 
very much in doubt, whether the author meant to deceive 
others, or is deceived himſelf. Whoever he was, he ſeems to 
have with great art adjuſted his paper both to pleaſe the rabble 
and to entertain perſons of condition. The writer is, without 
queſtion, a gentleman of wit and learning, although the piece 
ſeems haſtily written in a ſudden frolic, with the ſcornful 
thought of the pleaſure he will have, in putting this great 
town into a wonderment about nothing: Nor do I doubt but 
he and his friends in the ſecret, laugh often and plentifully 
in a corner, to reflect how many hundred thouſand fools they 
have already made. And he has them faſt for ſome time: For 
ſo they are like to continue until his prophecies begin to fail 
in the events. Nay, it is a great queſtion whether the miſcar- 
riage of the two or three firſt will ſo entirely undeceive people, 
as to hinder them from expecting the accompliſhing of the 


* See Vol. II. part I. p. 146. | 
reſt, 
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reſt, I doubt not but ſome thouſands of theſe papers are care- 
fully preſerved by as many perſons, to confront with the events, 

and try whether the aftrologer exactly keeps the day and the 
hour. And theſe I take to be Mr. Bickerſtaft's choiceſt cullies, 
for whoſe ſake chiefly he writ his amuſement. Meanwhile he 
has ſeven weeks good, during which time the world is to be 
kept in ſuſpenſe; for it is ſo long before the almanack-maker 
is to die, which is the firſt prediction: And, if that fellow 
happens to be a ſplenetic viſionary fop, or has any faith in his 
own art, the propheſy may punctually come to paſs by very 
natural means. As a gentleman of my acquaintance, who was 
ill-uſed by a mercer in town, writ him a letter in an unknown 
hand, to give him notice that care had been taken to convey 
a flow: poiſon into his drink, which would infallibly kill him 
in a month; after which the man began in earneſt to languiſh 
and decay, by the mere ſtrength of imagination, and would 
certainly have died, if care had not been taken to undeceive 
him before the jeſt went too far. The like effect upon Par- 
tridge would wonderfully. raiſe Mr. Bickerſtaff's reputation for 
a fortnight longer, until we could hear from France whether 
the Cardinal de Noailles were dead or alive upon the N of 
April, which is the ſecond of his predictions. 

For a piece ſo careleſsly written, the obſervations upon — 
logy are reaſonable and pertinent, the remarks juſt; and, as 
the paper is partly deſigned, in my opinion, for a ſatire upon 
the credulity of the vulgar, and that idle itch of peeping into fu- 
turities, ſo it is no more than what we all of us deſerve. And, 
ſince we muſt be teazed with perpetual hawkers of range 
and wonderful things, I am glad to ſee a man of ſenſe ſind 
leiſure and humour to take up the trade for his own and our 
diverſion. To ſpeak in the town-phraſe, it is a bite ; ; he has 
fully had his jeſt, and may be fatisfied. | 

l very much approve: the ſerious. air he gives himſelf in his 
introduction and concluſion, which has gone far to give ſome 
people of no mean rank an spinion that the author believes 
himſelf. He tells us, He places the whole credit of his art 
Vol. VIII. | H h | on 
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on the truth of theſe predictions, and will be content to be 
* hooted by Partridge and the reft for a cheat, if he fails in 
any one particular;” with ſeveral other ſtrains of the ſame 
kind, wherein I perfectly believe him; and that he is very in- 
different whether aac Bicterſtaf be a mark of infamy or not. But 
it ſeems, although he has joined an odd firname to no very 
common Chriftian one, that in this large town there is a man 
found to own both the names, although, I beheve, not the 
Paper. 
believe it is no ſmall mortification to this gentleman. aftro- 
loger, as well as his bookſeller, to find their piece, which they 
ſent out in a tolerable print and paper, immediately ſeized on 
by three or four interloping printers of Grubſtreet, the title 
ſtuffed with an abſtract of the whole matter, together with 
the ſtandard epithets of frange and wonderful, the price brought 
down a full half, which was but a penny in its prime, and 
bawled about by hawkers of the inferior claſs, with the con- 
cluding cadence of A halfpenny apiece. But ſic cecidit Phaeton: And, 
to comfort him a little, this production of mine will have the 
ſame fate: To-morrow will my ears be grated by the little boy: 
and wenches in ffraw-hats, and I muſt an hundred times undergo 
the mortification to have my own work offered me to ſale at 
an under-value. Then, which is a great deal worſe, my 
. acquaintance in the coffee-houfe will atk nie whether I have 
ſeen the Anſwer to Squire mew ile 's predictions, and whether 
I know the PUPPY that writ it: And how to keep a man's 
countenance in fuch a juncture is no eaſy point of conduct, 
When, in this caſe, you ſee a man ſhy either in praiſing or 
condemning, ready te turn off the diſcourſe to another ſubject, 
ſtanding as little in the light as he can to hide his bluſhing, 
, pretending to ſneeze or take ſnuff, or go off as if ſudden buſineſs 
called him; then ply him cloſe, obſerve his looks narrowly, ſee 
whether his ſpeech be conftrained or affected, then charge him 
ſuddenly, or whiſper! and ſmile, and you will ſoon diſcover 
whether he be guilty. Although-this ſeem not to the purpoſe I 
8 yet I think it to be ſo; for I am much de- 
ceived 
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ceived if I do-not know the true author of Bickerſtaff's Predic- 
tions, and did not meet with him ſome * ago in a coffee. 
houſe at Covent Garden. 

As to the matter of the Predictions themſelves, I ſhall not enter 
upon the examination of them; but think it very incumbent 
upon the learned Mr. Partridge to take them into his conſider- 
ation, and lay as many errors in aſtrology as. poſſible to Mr. 
Bickerſtaff's account. He may juſtly, | I think, challenge the 
Squire to publiſh the calculation he has made of Partrid ge's na- 
tivity, by the credit of which he fo determinately pronounces 
the time and the manner of his death; and Mr. Bickerſtaff 
can do no leſs, in honour, than give Mr. Partridge. the ſame 
advantage of calculating his, by ſending him an account of the 
time and place of his birth, with other particulars neceſlary 
for ſuch a work. By which, no doubt, the learned world will 
be engaged in the diſpute, and take part on „en ſide according 
as they are inclined. 

I ſhould likewiſe adviſe Mr. Partridge to enquire, why Mr. 
Bickerſtaff does not ſo much as offer at one prediction to be 
fulfilled until two months after the time of publiſhing his 
paper? This looks a little ſuſpicious, as if he were deſirous to 

ep the world in play as long as he decently could, elſe it 
were hard he could not afford us one prediction between this 
and the 29th of March; which is not ſo fair dealing as we 
have, even from Mr. Partridge and his brethren, who give us 
their predictions (ſuch as they are indeed) for every month in 
the year. 

There is one paſlage in Mr. Bickerſtaff s paper that ſeems to 
be as high a ſtrain of aſſurance as I have any where met with. 
It is that prediction for the month of June which relates to the 
French Prophets here in town; where he tells us, They will 
« utterly diſperſe, by ſeeing the time come wherein their pro- 
« phecies ſhould be fulfilled, and then finding themſelves de- 
ceived by contrary events.” Upon which he adds, with great 
reaſon, his wonder how any deceiver can be ſo weak, to 
* foretel things near at hand, when a very few months muſt 

H h a diſcover 
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diſcover the impoſture to all the world.” This is ſpoken with 
a great deal of affected unconcernedneſs, as if he would have 
us think himſelf to be not under the leaſt apprehenſion, that 
the ſame in two months will be his own caſe. With reſpect 
to the gentleman, I do not remember to have heard of ſo re- 
fined and pleaſant a piece of impudence, which I hope the 
author will not reſent as an uncivil word, becauſe I am ſure I 
enter into his taſte, and take it as he meant it. However, he 
Half deſerves a reprimand for writing with ſo much ſcorn and 
contempt for the underſtandings of the majority. 

For the month of July, he tells us of © a general, who, by a 
« glorious action, will recover the reputation he loft by former 
„ misfortunes.” This is commonly underſtood to be Lord Gal- 
loway ; who, if he be already dead, as ſome news-papers have 
it, Mr. Bickerſtaff has made a trip. But this I do not much 
inſiſt on; for it is hard if another general cannot be found under 
the /ame ener, to when mis EE may be as well 

hed.” 

he French King's death is very punctually related; but it 
was unfortunate to make him die at Marli, where ts never 
goes at that ſeaſon of the year, as I obſerved myſelf during 
three years I paſſed in that kingdom: And, diſcourſing ſome 
months ago with Monſieur Tallard, about the French court, I 
' find that king never goes to Marli for any time, but about 
the ſeaſon of lrunting there, which is not till Auguſt. So that 

here was an unlucky flip of Mr. Bickerſtaff, for want of foreign 
education. 

He concludes with reſuming his promiſe, of publiſhing 
entire predictions for the next year; of which the other aſtrolo- 
gers need not be in very much pain. I ſuppoſe we ſhall have 
them much about the ſame” time with The General Hiſtory of 
"Ears. I believe we have done with him for ever in this kind; 
and, though I am no aſtrologer, may venture to propheſy 
that Ifaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq; is now dead, and died juſt at the time 
his Predictions were ready for the preſs: That he dropt out of; 

the 
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the clouds about nine days ago, and, in about four hours after, 
mounted up thither again like a vapour; and will, one day or 
other, perhaps deſcend a ſecond time, when he has ſome new, 
agreeable, or amuſing whimſy to paſs upon the town; wherein, 
it is very probable, he will ſucceed as often as he 1s diſpoſed to 
try the experiment, that 1s, as long as he can preſerve a thorough 
contempt for his own time and other people's underſtandings, 

and is reſolved not to laugh cheaper than at the expence of a 
million of people. 
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G D MANNERS is the art of making every reaſonable per- 
ſon in the company caſy, and to be eaſy ourſelves. 

What paſſeth for good-manners in the world, generally pro- 
duceth quite contrary effects. 

Many perſons of both ſexes, whom I have known, and who 

ed for well-bred in their own and the world's opinion, are 
the moſt troubleſome in company to others and themſelves. 

Nothing is ſo great an inſtance of ill manners as flattery. 
If you flatter all the company, you pleaſe none; if you flatter 
only one or two, you affront the reſt. 

Flattery is the worſt, and falſeſt way of ſhewing our eſteem. 

Where company meets, I am confident the. few reaſonable 
perſons are every minute tempted to curſe the man or woman 
among them, who HER to be moſt diſtinguiſhed for their 

manners. 

A man of ſenſe would meher faſt till night, than dine at 
ſome tables, where the lady of the houſe is poſſeſſed with good- 
manners; uneaſineſs, preſſing to eat, teazing with civility; leſs 
practiſed in England than here. 

Courts are the worſt of all ſchools to teach good-manners. 

A courtly bow, or gait, or dreſs, are no part of good-manners. 
And therefore every man of good underitanding is capable of 
being well-bred upon any occaſion. 

To ſpeak in ſuch a manner as may poſlibly offend! any rea- 
ſonable perſon in company, is the higheſt inſtance of ill-manners. 


* See Vol. VII. part II. p. 116. 
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Good-manners chiefly conſiſt in 2 en, -mot not in words. Mo- 


* and humility the chief ingredients. 
ave known the court of England under four reigns, the 


two laſt but for a ſhort time; and, whatever good- manners or 
politeneſs I obſerved in any of them, was not of the court- 
growth, but imported. For a couriter by trade, as gentle- 


men-uſhers, bedchamber-women, maids of honour, * * * * 
W # # # SS © © 5 ST © S © ) 


Of good manners as to converſation. .. 

Men of wit and good underſtanding, as well as breeding, are 
ſometimes deceived, and give offence by conceiving a better 
opinion of thoſe with whom they converſe than they ought to 
do. Thus I have often known the moſt innocent raillery, and 
even of that kind which was meant for praiſe, to be miſtaken 
for abuſe and reflection. 

Of gibing, and how gibers ought to ſuffer. 

Of arguers, perpetual contradictors, long talkers, who are 
abſent in company, interrupters, not liſteners, loud laughers. 

Of thoſe men and women whoſe face is ever in a ſmile, 
talk ever with a ſmile, condole with a ſmile, &c. 

Argument, as uſually managed, is the worſt ſort of conyer- 
fation; as it is generally in books the worlt ſort of reading. 

Good converfation is not to be expected in much company, 
becauſe few liſten, and there is continual interruption. But 
good or ill manners are diſcovered, let the ee be ever To 
large. 

— afining at wit, a very bad part of converſation. It 
is done to ſupport a character: It generally fails: It is a fort of 
inſult on the company, and a conſtraint upon the Tpeaker. 

For a man to talk in his own trade, or buſinefs, or faculty, 
is a great breach of good manners. Divines, phyſicians, law- 
yers, ſoldiers, particularly poets, are frequently guilty of this 


weakneſs. A ks conceives that me whole kingdom # *  #* 
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ä BR 0 LD; 
Written in the Year u DC xC1x, 


OT to marry a young woman. 
Not to keep young company, unleſs 8 really deſire it, 


Not to be peevith, or moroſe, or ſuſpicious. ; 
Not to ſcorn preſent ways, or wits, or faſhions, or men, or 
War, Orc. 

Not to be fond of children. 

Not to tell the ſame ſtory over and over to the ſame people. 

Not to be covetous. 

Not to negle& decency, or cleanlineſs, for fear of falling into 
naſtineſs. _ 

Not to be over ſevere with young people, but give allowances 
for their youthful follies and weakneſſes. 

Not to be influenced by, or give ear to knaviſh rartling ſer- 
vants, or other s. 
Not to be too free of advice, nor _trouble "0p but thoſe who 


deſire 3 it. 
To deſire ſome good friends to inform me which of theſe 


reſolutions I break or neglect, and wherein; and reform 
accordin gly. a | 
Not to talk much, nor of myſelf. 

Not to boaſt of my former beauty, or firengrh, or r favour with 


ladies, Orc. | 
Not to hearken to flatteries, nor conceive I can be beloved by 


a young woman; et cos qui Tag Cope, * odiſſe ac vitare. 


Not to be poſitive or opiniative. 
Not to ſet up for obſerving all theſe —.— for fear I ſhould 


obſerve none. 
Ty 2 &-; LAWS 


FOR 2 
| DecrBeR 7th, M DCC 3 | To 
| I eimer of the two men- ſervants be drunk, big mt pay 


an Engliſh crown out of his wages for the ſaid offence, by 
giving the Dean a receipt for ſo much wages received. + 


When the Dean is at home, no ſervant ſhall preſume to be 


abſent, without giving notice to the Dean, and aſking leave, 


upon the forfeiture of ſixpence for every half-hour that he is 


abſent, to be ſtopt out of his or her board-wages. | 

When the Dean 1s abroad, no ſervant, except the woman, 
ſhall preſume to leave the houſe for above one half-hour ; ; after 
which, for every half-hour's: abſence he ſhall forfeit ſixpence : 
And, if the other ſervant goes out before the firſt returns, he 
ſhall pay five ſhilings out of His wages, as above. 


Whatever ſervant ſhall be taken in a manifeſt lie, ſhall 


forfeit one ſhilling gut of his or her board-wages. 

When the Dean goes about the Hauſe," or out-houſes, or 
garden, or to Naboth's Vineyard, whatever things he finds 
out of order, by negle& of an fetvant under whoſe care it 
was, that ſervant ſhall forfeit ſixpence, and ſee to get it mended 
as ſoon as poſlible, or ſuffer more forfeitures at the Dean's diſ- 
cretion. 

If two ſervants be abroad together when the Dean is from 
home, and the fact be concealed from the Dean, the concealer 
ſhall forfeit two crowns out of his or her wages, as above. 

Vor. VIII. Ii If, 
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If, in waiting at table, the two ſervants be out of the room 
together, without orders, the laſt who went out ſhall forfeit 
threepence out of his board- wages. 

The woman may go out when the Dean is abroad for one 
hour, but no longer, under the ſame penalty with the men: 
But provided the two men-ſervants keep the houſe until ſhe 
returns; otherwiſe, either of the ſervants, who goes out before 


Her return, ſhall forfeit a crown out of his wages, as above. 


CY 


Whatever other laws the Dean ſhall think fit to make, at any 
time to come, for the government of his ſervants, and for- 
feitures for negle& or diſobedience, all the ſervants ſhall be 
bound to ſubmit to. 

Whatever: other fervant, except the woman, ſhall preſume to 
he drunk, the other two ſervants ſhall inform the Dean there- 
of, under pain of forfeiting two crowns out of his or her 
wages, beſides the forfeiture of a crown from the faid ſervant 
who was drunk. 


* 
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LETTER from PHILADELPHIA, 
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JONATHAN SWIFT in DUBLIN. 


Friend Jonathan Swift, Chilad, March 29, 1729. 
Avid been often agreeably amuſed by thy Tale, c. &c: 

and being now loading a ſmall ſhip for Dublin, I have 

ſent thee a gammon, the product of the wilds of America; 
which perhaps may not be unacceptable at thy table, ſince it 
is only deſigned to let thee know that thy wit and parts are in 
eſteem at this diſtance from the place of thy reſidence. Thee 


need aſk no queſtions who this comes ow ſince I am a 1 
fect ſtranger to thee, 5 
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Written in the Lear M Dcc xxv1r. 


| Gage: ſay nothing of her wit or beauty, which are allowed 
by all perſons who can judge of either, when they hear or 
fee her. Beſides, beauty being tranſient, and a trifle, cannot 
juſtly make part of a character. And I leave others to cele- 
brate her wit, becauſe it will be of no uſe in that part of her 
character which I intend to draw. Neither thall I relate any part 
of her hiftory'; further than, that ſhe went, in the prime of her 
youth, to the Count of Hanover with her huſband; and became 
of the Bed - chamber to the prefent Princeſs of Wales, living 
in expectation of the Queen's death: Upon which event ſhe 
came over wich her Miſtreſs, and hath ever ſince continued 
in her ſervice; where, from the attendance daily paid her by the 
miniſters, and all expectants, ſhe is reckoned much the greateſt 
favourite of the court at Leiceſter-houſe : A fituation which 
the hath long affected to defire that it might not be believed. 

There 1s no. politician who more carefully watches the mo- 
tions and diſpoſitions of .things and perſons at St. James's, nov 
can form his language with a more imperceptible dexterity to 
the preſent poſture 6f a court, or more early foreſee what: 
ſtyle may be proper upon any approaching juncture of affairs, 
whereof ſhe can gather early imteMigence without aſking it, 
and often when even thoſe from whom ſhe hath it are not 
ſenſible that they are giving it to her, but equally with others 


Queen Anne. | 
5 admire- 
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admire her ſagacity. Sir Robert Walpole and ſhe both think 
they underſtand each other, and are both equally miſtaken. 
With perfons where ſhe is to manage, the: is very dextrous 
in that point of ſkill which the French call rater le pave; with 
others ſhe is a great vindicator of all preſent proceedings, but 
in ſuch a manner, as if ſhe were under no concern further 
than her own conviction, -and' wondering how any body can 
think otherwiſe.” And the danger is, that the' may come in time 
to believe herſelf; which; under a change of princes and a great 
addition of eredit, might have © bad conſequences. She is a 
moſt unconſcionable dealer; for, in return of a few good words, 
which ſhe gives to her lords and gentlemen daily waiters before 
their faces, ſhe gets ten thouſand from them behind her back, 
which are of real ſervice to her character. The credit ſhe 
Hath is managed with the utmoſt thrift ; and, whenever ſhe 
employs it, which is very rarely, it is only upon ſuch occaſions 
where ſhe is ſare to get much more than ſhe ſpends. For 
inſtance, ſhe would readily prefs: Sir Robert Walpole to do ſome 
favour for Colonel Churchill, or Doddington ; the Prince, for a. 
mark of grace to Mr. Schutz; and the Princeſs,” to be kind to 
Mrs. Clayton. She ſometimes falls into the general miſtake of 
all courtiers, which is that of not ſuiting her talents to the 
abilities of others, but thinking thoſe ſhe deals with to have leſs 
art than they really poſſeſs ;' ſo that the _— un be 
deceived when ſhe thinks ſnhe deceiveth. 
In all offices of life, except thoſe of a courtier, ſhe acts 
with juſtice, generoſity, and truth. She is ready to do good as 
a private perſon, and I would almoſt think in charity that ſhe 
will not do harm as a courtier, unleſs to pleaſe thoſe in chief 
wer. 
9 religion ſhe is at leaſt a Latitudinarian, being not an enemy 
to books written by the Free-thinkers; and herein ſhe is the 
more blameable, becauſe ſhe hath too much morality to ſtand in 
need of them, requiring only a due degree of faith for putting 
her in the road to falvation. I ſpeak this of her as a private 
Lady, not as a Court-favourite ; for, in the latter capacity, ſhe: 

| can 
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can ſhew neither faith nor works. If ſhe had never ſeen a 
court, it is not impoſſible that ſhe might have been a friend. 

She abounds in good words and expreſſions of good wiſhes, 
and will concert a hundred ſchemes for the ſervice of thoſe 
whom ſhe would be thought to favour: Schemes that ſome- 
times ariſe from them, and ſometimes from herſelf ; although, 
at the ſame time, ſhe very well knows them to be without 
the leaſt probability of ſucceeding. But, to do her juftice, ſhe 
never feeds or deceives any perſon with promiſes, where ſhe 
doth not at the ſame time intend a degree of ſincerity. 

She is, upon the whole, an excellent companion for men 
of the beſt rn who have nan to deſire or 
2 

What The: may act infer 36 ab Giles as Lady 
of the *Bed-chamber to a great Q- n, (upon ſuppoſing the 
death of his preſent Majeſty *, and of the Earl of Suffolk, to 
_ whoſe title her huſband ſucceeds) and in high eſteem with a 
Kg, neither ſhe nor I can foretel. My own opinion is natural 
and obvious, that her talents as a courtier will ſpread, enlarge, 
and multiply to ſuch a degree, that her private virtues, for 
want of room and time to operate, will be laid up clean 
(like clothes in a cheſt), to be uſed and put on, whenever 
fatiety, or ſome reverſe of fortune, or encreaſe of ill health, 
(to which laſt ſhe is ſubject) ſhall diſpoſe her to retire. . In the 
mean-time, it will be her wiſdom to take care that they may 
not be tarniſhed or moth- eaten, for want of airing and turning 


at leaſt once a year. 
* George the Firſt, 
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OcToR Trex SHERLDAN died at Rathfarnam che tentlr 
of October 1738, at three of the clock in the afternoon: 
His diſeaſes were a dropſy and aſthma. He was doubtleſs, 
the beſt inſtructor of youth in theſe kingdoms, ar perhaps 
in Europe; and as great a maſter of the Greek and Roman 
languages. He had a very fruitful. invention, and a talent for 
poetry: His Engliſh: verſes were full of wit and humour, but. 
neither his proſe nor verſe: ſufficiently correct: However, he 
would readily ſubmit to any friend who had a true taſte in 
proſe or verſe. He hath left behind him a very great collec- 
tion, in ſeveral volumes, of ſtories, humorous, witty, wiſe, or 
ſome: way uſeful, gathered from a vaſt number of Greek, 
Roman, Italian, Spaniſh, French, and Engliſh writers. L believe 
may have ſeen about thirty, large enough to make as many 
moderate books in octavo. But, among thoſe extracts, there were 
many not worth regard; for five in fix, at leaſt, were of little 
uſe or entertainment. He was (as it is frequently, the caſe in 
men of wit and learning) what the French call a Dupe, and in a 
very high degree. The greateſt dunce of a. tradeſman could 
impoſe upon him for he was altogether: ignorant in worldly 
management. His chief ſhining: quality Was that of x ſchool 
maſter; here he ſhone in his proper element. He had ſo much 
fkill and practice in the phyſiognomy of boys, that he rarely 
miſtook at the firſt view. His ſcholars loved and feared him. 
He often rather choſe to ſhame the ſtupid, but puniſhed the 


. 
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idle, and expoſed them to all che lads, which w. 

than laſhing. Among the gentlemen in this kingdom who 
have any ſhare of education, the ſcholars of Dr. Sheridan in- 
finitely excel, in number and knowledge, all their brethren 
ſent from other ſchools. 

To look on the Doctor in ſome other lights, he was in 
many things very indiſcreet, to ſay no worſe. He acted like 
too many clergymen, who are in haſte to be married hen 
very young; and from hence proceeded all the miſeries of 
his life. The portion he got proved to be juſt the reverſe 
of 500 l. for he was poorer by a thouſand: So many incum- 
brances of a mother-in-law,” and Poor relations, whom he was 
forced to ſupport for many years. Inſtead of breeding up 
his daughters to houſewifery and plain cloaths, he got them, 
at a great expence, to be clad like ladies who: had plentiful for- 
tunes; made them only learn to ſing and dance, to draw and 
deſign, to give them rich filks, and other fopperies; and his 
two eldeſt were married without his conſent, io young lads 
who had nothing to ſettle on them. However, he had one ſon, 
whom the Doctor ſent to Weſtminſter ſchool, although he 
could ill afford it. The boy was there immediately taken no- 
tice of, upon examination; although a mere ſtranger, he was 
by pure merit elected a King's ſcholar. It is true their main- 
tainance falls ſomething ſhort: The Doctor was then ſo poor 
that he could not add fourteen pounds, to enable the boy to 
finiſh the year; which, if he had done, he would have been 
removed to a higher claſs; and, in another year, would have 
been ſped off (that is the phraſe) to a Fellowſhip in Oxford 
or Cambridge: But the Doctor was forced to recal him to Dublin, 
and had friends in our univerſity to ſend him there, where he 
hath been choſen of the foundation; and, I . hath _ 
an exhibition, and deſigns to ſtand for a fellowſhip 

The Doctor had a good church-hving, in the oouth parts of 
Ireland, given him by Lord Carteret ; who, being very learned 
himſelf, encourageth it in others. A friend of the Doctor's pre- 
vailed on his — to grant it. Ihe living was well worth 

3 150 l. 
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150 J. per annum. He changed it very ſoon for that of Dunboyn'; 
which, by the knavery of the farmers and power of the gentle- 
men, fell ſo very low, that he could never get 801. He then 
changed that living for the free-ſchool of Cavan, where he 
might have lived well, in ſo cheap a country, on 801, ſalary per 
annum, beſides his ſcholars : But the air, he ſaid, was too moiſt 
and unwholeſome, and he could not.bear the company of ſome 
perſons in that neighbourhood. Upon this he ſold the ſchool 

for about 4oel. ſpent the money, grew into diſeaſes, and died. 
It would be very honourable as well as juſt, in thoſe many 
perſons of quality and fortune, who had the advantage of being 
educated under Doctor Sheridan, if they would pleaſe to erect 
ſome decent monument over his body i in vows per v. e it is 
A | | YT 
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E became — with a perſon diſtinguiſhed hom: Wan 

ical and other writings, and in an eminent ſtation, who 
treated him with great kindneſs on all occaſions, and he became 
familiar in this perſon's houſe f. In three months time, Solo- 
mon, without the leaſt provocation, writ a long poem, deſcrib- 
ing that perſon's muſe to be dead, and making a funeral ſolem- 
nity with aſſes, owls, &c. and 3 the copy among all his 
acquaintance. 

Solomon became acquainted with a moſt deſerving lady, an 
intimate friend of the above perſon g, Who entertained him alſo 
as ſhe would a brother; and, upon giving him a little good 
advice in the moſt decent manner; with relation to his wife, he 
told her, She was like other women, as bad as ſhe was, and that 
they were all alike: Although his wife be, in every regard ex- 
cept gallantry, (which no creature would attempt) the moſt 
diſagreeable beaſt in Europe. 

He lets his wife (whom he pretends to hate as ſhe deſerves) 
govern, inſult, and ruin him, as ſhe pleaſes. Her character is 
this: Her perſon is deteſtably diſagreeable ; a moſt filthy ſlut; 
lazy, and flothful, and luxurious, ill-natured, envious, ſuſpicious ; 
a ſcold, expenſive on herſelf, covetous to others: She takes 
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thieves and whores, for cheapneſs, to be her ſervants, and 
turns them off every week : Poſitive, inſolent, an ignorant, prat” 
ing, overweening fool; a lover of the dirtieſt, meaneſt com. 
pany: An abominable tatler, affecting to be jealous of her 
huſband with ladies of the beſt rank and merit, An merely ; 
out of affectation for perfect yanity.... 

Solomon has no ill-deſign upon any. perſon but . and 
he is the greateſt deceiver of himſelf on all occaſions. 

His thoughts are ſudden, and the moſt unreaſonable always 
comes uppermoſt ; and he conſtantly. reſolves. and acts. upon 
his firft thoughts, and then aſks advice, but never once before. 

The perſon above-mentioned, whom he lampooned in three 
months after their acquaintance, procured him a good prefer- 
ment from the Lord Lieutenant: Upon going down to take 
poſſeſſion, Solomon preached, at Cork, a ſermon on King George's 
birth-day, on this text, Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof. Solo- 
mon, having been tamous for a high Tory, and ſuſpected as a 

Jacobite, it was a moſt diſſicult thing to get any thing for him 
But that perſon, being an old friend of Lord Gartexet, prevailed 
againſt all Solomon's enemies, and got him made likewiſe one 
of his Excellency's chaplains. But, upon this ſermon, he was 
ſtruck out of the liſt, and forbid the Caſtle, until that lame 
perſon brought him nn, to the Leu and made HED 
friends. 

A fancy ſprung in e dne that a houſe nar Dublin 
would be commodious for him and his boarders, to lodge i in on 
Saturdays and Sundays: Immediately, without conſulting with 
any creature, he takes a leaſe of a rotten houſe at Rathfarnam, 
the worſt air in Ireland, for 999 years, at twelve pounds a year; 
the land, which was only a ſtrip of ground, not being worth 
We ſhillings a year. When the ſame perſon whom he lam- 

heard the thing, he begged Solomon to get a clauſe of 
ſurrender, and at laſt prevailed to have it done after twenty-one 
years, becauſe it was a madneſs to pay eleven pounds a year, 
for a thouſand years, for a houſe that could not laſt twenty. 

But Solomon made an agreement with his land- lady that he 
O11 SS | ſhould 
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ſhould be at liberty to ſurrender his leaſe in ſeven years; and, if 
he did not do it at that time ſhould be obliged to keep it for 
999 years. In the mean- time, he expends about one hundred 
pounds on the honſe and garden-wall; and in lIeſs than three 
years, contracts ſuch a hatred to the houſe, that he lets it run to 
ruin: So that when the ſeven years are expired, he muſt either 
take it for the remainder of the 999 years, or be ſued for waſte, 
and loſe alt the money he laid out: And now he ues twelve 
unds a year for a place he never ſees. 

Solomon has an eſtate of about thirty- five pots per annum, in 
the county of Cavan ; upon which inſtead of ever receiving one 
penny rent, he hath expended above thirty pound per annum, in 
buildings and plantations, which are all gone to ruin. | 

Solomon 'is under-tenant to a Biſhop's leafe: he is bound by 
articles to his Lordſhip to renew and pay a frne, whenever the 
Biſhop renews with his landlord, and to raiſe his rent as the land- 
lord ſhall riſe it to the Biſhop. - Seven years expire: Solomon's 

andlord demands a fine which he readily pays ; then aſks for a 


I 
The landlord ſays, he may have it at any time: He never 


gets it. Another feven years elapſe: Solomon's landlord demands 
another fine, and an additional rent: Solomon pays both; aſks 
to have his leaſe renewed: The ſteward anſwers, he will ſpeak 
to his maſter: Seventeen years are elapſed: The landlord ſends 
Solomon word that his leaſe is forfeited, becauſe he hath not 
rene wed and paid his fines according to FP and now they 
are at law upon this admirable cafe. 

It is Solomon's great happineſs, that, when Ni acts in the com. 
mon concerns of life agamſt common ſenſe and reaſon, he 
values himfelf thereupon as if it were the mark of a great genius, 
above little regards or arts, and that his thoughts are too exalted 
to deſcend into the knowledge of vulgar managment; and you 
cannot make him a greater compliment than by telling inſtances 
to the company, before his face, how careleſs he was in any 
affair that related to his intereſt and fortune. 

He is extremely proud and captious, apt to reſent as an affront 
an indignity, what was never intended for either. 

en 1 41 He 
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He is allured as eaſily by every new acquaintance, eſpecially 
among women, as a child is by a new play-thing, and is led 
at will by them to ſuſpect and quarrel with his beſt friends, of 
whom he hath loft the greateſt part, for want of that indulgency 
which they ought to allow for his failings. He is a generous, 
honeſt, good natured man; but his perperual want of judgment 
and diſcretion, makes him act as if he were neither generous, 
honeſt, nor good-natured. | 

The perſon above-mentioned, whom he lampooned, and to 
whom he owes his preferment, being in the country and out 
of order; Solomon had appointed to come for him with a chaiſe, 
and bring him to town. Solomon ſent him word that he was 
to ſet out on Monday, and did accordingly, but to another part 
of the kingdom, thirty miles wide of the place appointed, in 
compliment to a lady who was going that way; there ſtaid, 
with her and her family, a month, then ſent the chaiſe, in 
the midſt of winter, to bring the ſaid. perſon, where Solomon 
would meet him, declaring he could not venture himſelf for 
fear of the froſt: And upon the {aid perſon's refuſing to go in 
the chaiſe alone, or to truſt to Solomon's appointment, and 
being in ill health; Solomon fell into a. formal quarrel with 
that perſon, and foully mieren che Whole affair to juſtify 
himſelf. | | 

Solomon had publiſhed a humourous ballad, called Balypellin® 4 
whither he had gone to drink the waters, with a new favourite 
lady. The ballad was in the manner of Mr. Gay's on Molly 
Magg, pretending. to contain all the rhymes of Balyſpellin. His 
friend, the perſon. ſo often mentioned, being at a gentleman's 
houſe in the neighbourhood, and merry over Solomon's ballad; 
they agreed to. make another, in diſpraiſe of Balyſpellin-wells, 
which Solomon had. celebrated, and with all new rhymes not 
made uſe of in Solomon's f. The thing was done, and all in a 
mere jeſt and innocent merriment. Yet Solomon was prevailed 
upon, by the Lady he went with, to reſent: this as an. affront. 


* See Vol. VII. Part Il. p. 129. 2 Ibid. f. 13. 
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on her and himſelf; which he did accordingly, againſt all the 
rules of reaſon, tafte, "Soodnature, eee mer, or 
common manners. 

He will invite fix or more people of condition tb dine — him 
on a certain day, ſome of them living five or fix miles from town. 
On the day appointed he will be abſent, and know nothing of 
the matter, and they all go back diſappointed : When he is told 

of this, he 1s pleaſed, A it — him to be a ene and a 
man of learning. | 

Having lain many years under wy ehsquy of a pts Tory ack 

Jacobite, upon the preſent Queen's birthday he writ a ſong, to 

be performed before the government and thoſe who atended 
them, in praiſe of the neen and the King, on the common 
topics of her beauty, wit, love of England, and all other 
virtues, wherein the King and the Royal Children were ſharers. 
It was very hard to avoid the common topics, which were men- 
tioned in abundance. A young collegian, who had done the 
fame job the year before, got fome reputation on the account 
of his wit: Solomon would needs vie with him, by which he 
loſt all the efteem of his old friends the Tories, and got not the 
leaft intereſt with the Whigs; for they are now too ſtrong to want 
advocates of that kind: And therefore one of the Lords Juftices, 
reading the verſes in {ome company, ſaid, Ah, Doctor, this ſhall 
not do.” His name was at length in the title-page; and he 
did this without the knowledge or advice of one Ning ſoul, 
as he himſelf confeſſeth. 

His full conviction of having acted wits): in a Münined 
inſtances, leaves him as poſitive in the next inſtante as if he had 
never been miſtaken in his life: And if you go to hirn the next 
day, and find him convinced in the laſt, he hath another in- 
ſtance ready, wherein 1 is as politive as he was ne: * 
before. 
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| HIS — bp 28th, 2727.0 about eight 
1 © clock at night a ſervant brought me a note, with an ac- 
count of the death of the trueſt, moſt virtuous, and valuable 
friend, that I or perhaps any other perſon ever was bleſſed 
with. She expired about ſix in the evening of this day; and, 
as ſbon as I am left alone, which is about eleven at night, I 
reſolve, for my on 3 to ſay ſomething of her life 
and character. N 
she was born at Richmond in Surrey on the chincends day 
of March, in the year 1681. Her father was a younger. 
brother of a good family in Nottinghamſhire, her mother of 
a lower degree; and indeed ſhe had little to boaſt of her birth. 
FE knew her from {ix years old, and had ſome ſhare in her 
education, by directing what books ſhe ſhould read, and per- 
petually inſtructing ber in the principles of honour and virtue; 
from which ſhe never fwerved in any one action or moment 
of her life. She was fickly from her childhood until about 
the age of fifteen: But then grew into perfect health, and 
was looked upon as one of the moſt beautiful, graceful,” and 
agrecable young women in London; only a little too fat. Her 
Hair was blacker than a raven, and every feature of her face 
in perfection. She lived generally in the country, with a 
family, where ſhe contracted an intimate friendſhip with 
another lady of more advanced years. I was then (to my 
mortiſication) ſettled in Ireland; and, about a year after, going 
to viſit my friends in England, I found ſhe was a little | 
. the death of a perſon on whom ſhe had ſome dependance. | 
Her- 


e 
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Her fortune, at that time, was in all not e fete * 
pounds, the intereſt of which was but a ſcanty maintenance, 
in ſo dear a country, for one of her ſpirit. Upon this conſider- 
ation, and indeed very much for my own ſatis faction, who had 
few friends or acquaintance in Ireland, I prevailed with her 
and her dear friend and companion, the other lady “, to draw 
what money they had into Ireland, a great part of their fortune 
being in annuities upon funds. Money was then at ten per 
cent. in Ireland beſides the advantage of turning it, and all necef= 
faries of life at half the price. They complied with my advice, 
and ſoon after came over; but, I happening to continue ſome 
time longer in England, they were much diſcouraged: to live in 
Dublin, where they were wholly ſtrangers. She was at that 
time about nineteen years old, and her perſon was ſoon diſtin- 
But the adventure looked ſo like a frolic, the cenſure 
held, for ſome time as if there were a ſecret hiſtory in ſuch a 
removal ; which, however, ſoon blew off by her excellent con- 
duct. She came over with her friend on the in the year 
170=; and they both lived together until this fy, when death 
removed her from us. For ſome years paſt, ſhe had been viſited 
with continual ill-health: and ſeveral times, within theſe two 
years her life was deſpaired of. But, for this twelve-month paſt, 
the never had a day's health; and properly ſpeaking, ſhe hath 
been dying ſix months, but kept alive, almoſt againft nature, by 
the generous kindneſs of two phyſicians, and the care of her 
friends. Thus far I writ the ſame night between eleven and 
twelve. 
Never was any of her fin born with better gifts of the mind, 
or more improved them by reading. and converſation. Yet her 
memory was not of the beſt, and was impaired in the latter 
years of her life. But I cannot call to mind that I ever once 
heard ber make a wrong judgment of perſons, books, or affairs. 
Her advice was always the beſt, and with the greateſt freedom, 
| mixed with the greateſt decency. She had a gracefulneſs ſome- 
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what more than human in every motion, word, and action. 
Never was ſo happy a conjunction of civility, freedom, eaſineſs 
and ſincerity. There ſeemed to be a combination among all that 
knew her, to treat her with a dignity much beyond her rank: 
Let people of all ſorts were never more eaſy than in her com- 
pany. Mr. Addiſon, when he was in Ireland, being introduced 
to her, immediately found her out; and if he had not ſoon after 
left the kingdom, aſſured me he would have uſed all endeavours 
to cultivate her friendſhip. A rude or conceited coxcomb paſſed 
his time very ill, upon the leaſt breach of reſpect; for in ſuch 
a caſe ſhe had no-mercy, but was ſure to expoſe him to the con- 
tempt of the ſtanders by; yet in ſuch a manner as he was aſham- 
ed to complain, and durſt not reſent. All of us, who had the 
happineſs of her friendſhip, agreed unanimouſly, that, in an 
afternoon or evening's converſation, ſhe never failed before we 
parted of delivering the beſt thing that was ſaid in the company. 
Some, of us have written down ſeveral. of her ſayings, or 
what the French call Bon Mots, wherein ſhe, excelled almoſt 
beyond belief *. She never miſtook the underſtanding of others; 
nor ever ſaid a ſevere word, but where a e ſeverer was 
deſerved. 

Her ſervants loved and almoſt adored her at the ame time. 
She would, upon occaſions, treat them with freedom, yet her de- 
meanour was ſo awful, that they durſt not fail in the leaſt point 
of reſpect. She chid them ſeldom, but it was with e 
which had an effect upon them for a long time after. 

January 29th, My head achs, and I can write no more. 

January zoth, Tueſday. | 
_ . This is the night of the funeral, which my ſickneſs will not 

ſuffer me to attend. It is now nine at night, and I am removed 
into another apartment, that I may not ſee the light in the 
church, which is juſt over againſt the window of my beg 


chamber. 
With all the ſoftneſs of temper that became a lady, ſhe had 


the perſonal courage of a hero. She and her friend as 5 


* See Vol. VI. Part II. p. 185. e 20 
Vol. VIII. L 1 removed 
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removed their lodgings to a new houſe, which ſtood ſolitary, 
a parcel of rogues, armed, attempted the houſe, where there 
was only one boy: She was then about four and twenty: And, 
having been warned to apprehend ſome ſuch attempt, ſhe 
learned the management of a piſtol ; and the other women and 
ſervants being half-dead with fear, ſhe ftole ſoftly to her din- 
ing room window, put on a black hood, to prevent being ſeen, 
primed the piſtol freſh, gently lifted up the ſafh ; and, taking 
her aim with the utmoſt preſence of mind, diſcharged the 
piſtol loaden with the bullets, into the body of one villain, 
who ſtood the faireſt mark. The fellow, mortally wounded, 
was carried off by the reſt, and died the next morning, but 
His companions could not be found. The Duke of Ormond 
hath often drank her health to me upon that account, and 
had always an high eſteem of her. She was indeed under ſome 
apprehenfions of going in a boat, after ſome danger fhe had 
narrowly” eſcaped by water, but ſhe was reaſoned thoroughly 
out of it. She was never known to cry ont, or diſcover any 
fear, in a coach or on horſeback, or any uneaſinefs by thoſe 
fadder accidents with which moſt of her ſex, either by weak- 
neſs or affectation, appear ſo much diſordered. 
She never had the leaſt abſence of mind in converſation, nor 
given to interruption, or appeared eager to put in her word 
by waiting impatiently until another had done. She ſpoke 
in a moſt agreeable voice, in the plaineſt words, never hefi- 
tating, except out af modeſty before new faces, where ſhe was 
ſomewhat reſerved; nor, among her-neareſt friends, ever ſpoke 
much at a time. She was but little verſed in the common topics 
of female chat; ſcandal, cenſure, and detraction, never came 
ut of her mouth: Yet, among a few friends, in private conver- 
dcn, ſhe made little ceremony in diſcovering: her contempt 
2 coxcomb, and deſcribing all his follies to the life; bur the 
lies of her own ſex ſhe was rather inclined to extenuate or to 


pity. 
When ſhe was once convinced by open facts of any breach 
of truth or honour, in a: perſon of high ſtation, eſpecially in 
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the church, ſhe could not conceal her indignation, nor heat 
them named without ſhewing her diſpleaſure in her counte- 
nance; particularly one or two of the latter ' ſort, whom ſhe 
had known and eſteemed, but deteſted above all mankind; 
when: it was manifeſt that they had facrificed thoſe two pre- 
cious virtues to their ambition, and would much ſooner have 
forgiven them the common immoralities of the laity. J 

Her frequent fits of ſickneſs, in moſt parts of her life, had 
prevented her from making that progreſs in reading which ſhe 
would otherwiſe have done. She was well verſed: in the Greek 
and Roman ſtory, and was not unſkilled in that of France and 
England. She ſpoke: French perfectly, but forgot much of it by 
neglect and ſickneſs. She had read carefully all the beſt books 
of travels, which ſerve to open and enlarge the mind. She 
underſtood the Platonic and Epicurean philoſophy, and judged 
very well of the defects of the latter. She made very judicious 
abſtracts: of the beſt books: ſhe} had read. She underſtood the 
nature of government, and could point out all the errors of 
Hobbes, both in that and religion. She hadg good inſight into 
phyfic, and knew ſomewhar of anatomy; in both which ſhe 
us inſtructed in her younger days by an eminent phyſician, 
who had her long under his care, and bore the higheſt eſteem 
for her perſon and underſtanding: She had a true taſte of wit 
and good ſenſe, both in poetry and proſe, and was a perfect 
good critie of ſtyle: Neither was it eaſy to find a more proper or 
wpartial judge, whoſe advice an author might better rely on, 
if he intended to ſend a thing into the world, provided it was on 
a ſubject that came within the compaſs of her knowledge. Yet, 
perhaps, ſhe- was ' ſometimes” too "ſevere, which is a ſafe and 
pardonable error. She preſerved her wit, judgment, and vivacity 
to the laſt, but often uſed to complain of her memory. 

Her fortune, with ſome acceſſion, could not, as I have heard 
ſay, amount to much more than two thouſand pounds, whereof 
a great part fell with her life, having been placed upon an- 
nuities in England, and one in Ireland. In a perſon ſo extra- 
ordinary, perhaps it may be pärdonable to mention ſome 
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_ - particulars, although of little moment, further than to ſet forth 
her character. Some preſents of goldpieces being often made 
to her while ſhe was a girl, by her mother and other friends, 
on promiſe to keep them, ſhe grew into ſuch a ſpirit of thrift, 
that, in about three years, they amounted to above two hundred 
pounds. She uſed to ſhew them with boaſting; but her mother, 
apprehending ſhe would be ' cheated of them, prevailed, in 
ſome months, and with great importunities, to have them put 
out to intereſt: When the girl loſt the pleaſure of ſeeing and 
counting her gold, which the never failed of doing many times 
in a day, and: deſpaired of heaping up ſuch another treaſure, 
her humour took the quite contrary turn: She grew. careleſs 
and ſquandering of every new acquiſition, and ſo continued tilt 
about two and twenty; when, by advice of ſome friends, and 
the fright of paying large bills of tradeſmen, who enticed her 
into their debt, ſhe began to reflect upon her own folly, and 
was never at reſt until ſhe had diſcharged all her ſhop-bills, 
aud refunded herſelf a conſiderable ſum the had run out. After 
which, by the addition of a few years and a ſuperior under- 
ſtanding, ſhe became, and continued all her life a moſt prudent 
oeconomiſt; yet ſtill with a» ſtrong bent to the liberal ſide, 
wherein ſhe gratified herſelf by avoiding all expence in cloaths, 
(which ſhe ever deſpiſed). beyond what was merely decent. And, 
although her frequent returns of ſickneſs were very chargeable, 
except fees to phyſicians, of which the met with. ſeveral ſo. 
generous that ſhe could force nothing on them, (and indeed. 
ſhe muſt otherwiſe have been undone ;) yet ſhe never was 
without a conſiderable ſym of ready money. Inſomuch that, 
upon her death, when her neareſt friends thought her very 
bare, her executors found in her ſtrong box about a hundred and 
fifty pounds in gold. She lamented the narrowneſs of her for- 
tune in nothing ſo much, as that it did not enable her to enter- 
tain her friends ſo often, and in ſo. hoſpitable a manner as ſhe: 
defired. Yet they were always welcome; and, while ſhe was. 
in health to direct, were treated with neatneſs and elegance: 
So that the revenues of her and. her companion, palled for 


much 
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much more conſiderable than they really were. They lived 
always in lodgings, their domeſticks confiſting of two maids 
and one man. She kept an account of all the family-expences, 
from her arrival in Ireland to ſome months before her death ; 
and ſhe would often repine, when looking back upon the 
annals of her houſhold bills, that every thing neceſſary for 
life was double the price, while intereſt of money was funk 
almoſt to one half; ſo that the addition nden to her fortune 
was indeed groen abſolutely neceſſary. * 
II ſince writ as I found time.] | | 

But her charity to the poor was a Fay not to be diminiſhed, 
and therefore became a tax upon thoſe tradeſmen who furniſh 
the fopperies of other ladies. She bought cloaths as ſeldom as 
poſlible, and thoſe as plain and cheap as conſiſted with the 
firuation the was in; and wore no lace for many years. Either 
her judgment or fortune was extraordinary, in the choice of 
thoſe; on whom ſhe beſtowed her charity; for it went further 
in doing good than double the ſum from any other hand. 
And I have heard her ſay, ſhe always met with gratitude 
from the poor: Which muſt be owing to her ſkill in diſtinguiſh- 
ing proper cans as dan as . gracious manner in un 
thema no © 
But ſhe had * — hind much Arad ber althougli 
it may be thought a kind of check upon her bounty; however 
it was a pleaſure ſhe could not reſiſt: I mean that of making 
agreeable. preſents,” wherem I never knew her equal, although 
it be an affair of as delicate a nature as moſt in the courſe of 
life. She uſed to define: a preſent, : That it was a gift to a friend 
of ſomething he wanted or was fond of, and which could not 
be eaſily gotten for money. I am confident, during my ac- 
quaintance with her, ſhe bath, in theſe, and ſome other kinds: 
of liberality, diſpoſed of to the value of feverak hundred pounds. 
As to preſents made to. herſelf, ſhe received them with great 
unwillingneſs, but eſpecially from thoſe to whom ſhe had ever 
given any; being on all occaſions the moſt diſintereſted mortal 
Lever Knew or heard. of. 
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want of health, the ſeldom made any viſits; but her own lodg- 


ings, from before twenty. years. old, were frequented by many, 
perſons of the graver ſort, who all reſpected her highly, upon 
her good ſenſe, good manners, and converſation. Among, theſe: 
were the late Primate Lindſay, Biſhop, Loyd, Biſhop. Aſhe, Biſhop 
Brown, Biſhop Stearn, Biſhop Pulleyn, with ſome others; of later 
date; and indeed the greateſt number of her acquaintance. was 
among the clergy. Honour, truth, liberality, good nature, and 
modeſty, were the virtues ſhe chiefly, poſſeſſed, and moſt valued 
in her acquaintance; and where ſhe found them, would: be 
ready to allow. for ſome detects, nor valued:-them leſs, although 
they did not ſhine. in learning or in wit; but would: never give 
the leaſt allowance for any failures in the former, enen to thoſe 
who made the greateſt- figure in either of the two latter. She 


had no uſe. of any perſon's liberality, yet her deteſtation of 
coyetous people made her. uneaſy: if ſuch a one was in her 


company; upon which occaſion ſhe neee, very 
entertaining and humorous. 

She never interrupted any perſon who ſpoke; me laught- at- 
no miſtakes they. made, but helped them out with modeſty; and 
if a good thing were ſpoken, but neglected, ſhe would not-let- 
it fall, but ſet it in the beſt: light to thoſe- who were preſent. 
She liſtened to all that was ſaid, and had never the leaſt diſtrac- 
tion, or abſence of thought. | 

It was not ſafe nor prudent, in her preſence, to. offend in 

_the leaſt word againſt modeſty; for ſhe then gave full employ- 
ment to her wit, her contempt, and reſentment, under which 
even ſtupidity and brutality were forced to fink into confuſion; 
and the guilty perſon, by her future avoiding him like a bear or. 
a ſatyr, was never in a way to tranſgreſs a ſecond time. 

It happened one ſingle coxcomb, of the pert kind, was in 
her company, among ſeveral other ladies; and, in his flippant 
way, began to deliver ſome double. meanings: The reſt flapt 
their fans, and uſed the other common expedients practiſed 
in ſuch caſes, of appearing not to mind or comprehend what 

was 
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was ſaid. Her behaviour was very different, and perhaps may 
be cenſured. She ſaid thus to the man: Sir, all theſe ladies 
and I underſtand your meaning very well, having, in ſpite 
„of our cafe, tos often met with thoſe of your fex who wanted 
„manners and good ſenſe; But, believe me, neither virtuous 
nor even vicious women love fuch kind of converſation. 
„However, I will leave you, and report your behaviour: And, 
„ whatever viſit I make, I ſhall firſt enquire at the door whether 
„you are in the Houfe, that f may be ſure to avoid you.” 
I know not whether a majority of ladies would approve of ſuck 
à proceeding; btt 1 believe the practice of it would fobni put an 
end to that corrupt converſation, the worſt effect of dulneſs, 
ignorance, impuderice, and vulgarity, and the higheſt affront to 
the modeſty and underſtanding of the female ſex. 

By returning very few viſits, the had tiot much company of 
ber owni ſex, except thofe orm ſhe molt Ioved for their eafi- 
neſs, or eſteemed for theit good ſenſe; and thofe, not inſiſting 
of! ceremony, came often to her. But ſhe rather choſe men 
for her companions, the ufual topics of ladies diſcourſe being 
ſuch as the had Iittle Knowledge of, and leſs reliſh. Yet no man 
was upon the rack to entertain her, for ſhe eaffly deſcended to 
any thing that was innocent and diverting. News, politics, cen- 
fore, famiſy- management, or town-talk, ſhe always diverted 
to ſomething elfe; but theſe indeed ſeldom happened, for ſhe 
choſe her company better: And therefore many, who miſtook 
her and themſelves, having ſolicited her acquaintance, and 
finding themſelves diſappointed after a few viſits, dropt off 
and ſhe 'was never known to enquire into the reaſon, or aſk 
what was become of them. 5 EY ? 

She was never poſitive in arguing, and ſhe uſually treated 
thoſe who were ſo, in a manner which well enough gratified 
that unhappy diſpoſition ; yet in fuch a ſort as made it very 
contemptible, and at the ſame time did ſome hurt to the owners.. 
Whether this proceeded from her eaſineſs in general, or from her 
indifference to certain perfons, or from her deſpair of mending 
them, or from the ſame practice which ſhe much liked in Mr. 
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Addiſon, I cannot determine; but when ſhe ſaw any of the 
company very warm in a wrong opinion, ſhe was more inclined 
to confirm them in it than oppoſe them. The excuſe ſhe com- 
monly gave when her friends aſked the reaſon, was, That it 
prevented noiſe, and ſaved time. Let I have knoyn her very 
angry with ſome whom ſhe much elleemed for ſometimes falling 
into that infirmity. 0 

She loved Ireland much * — chan the. . * thoſe 
who owe both their. birth and riches, to it and, having brought 
over all the fortune ſhe had in money, left the reverſion; of 
the beſt part of it, one thouſand pounds, to Dr. Stephens 's 
Hoſpital. She deteſted the tyranny and injuſtice of England, in 
their treatment of this kingdom. She had indeed reaſon to 
love a country, where ſhe had the eſteem and friendſhip of all 
who knew her, and the uniyerſal good report of all who ever 
heard of her, without one exception, if I am told the truth by 
thoſe who keep general converſation. Which character is the 
more extraordinary, in falling o a perſon of ſo much know- 
ledge, wit, and vivacity, qualities that are uſed to create envy, 
and conſequently cenſure ; and muſt be rather imputed to her 
great modeſty, gentle behaviour, and inoffenſiveneſs, than to 
her ſuperior virtues. | 

Although her knowledge, from books and company, was 
much more extenſive than uſually falls to the ſhare of her ſex; 
yet ſhe was ſo far from making a parade of it, that her female 
viſitants, on their firſt acquaintance, who expected to diſcover 
it, by what they call hard words and deep diſcourſe, would be 
ſometimes diſappointed, and ſay, they found ſhe was like other 
women. But wiſe men, through all her modeſty, whatever they 
diſcourſed on, could eaſily obſerve that the underſtood them 
very well, by the judgment ſhewn in her obſervations as Well 
as in her estons. 
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HERE is a ſubject of controverſy which I have frequently 


T met with, in mixt and ſelect companies of both ſexes, and 
ſometimes only of men; whether it be prudent to chuſe a wife, 
who hath good natural ſenſe, ſome taſte of wit and humour, 
ſufficiently verſed in her own natural language, able to read 
and to reliſh hiſtory, books of travels, moral or entertaining 
diſcourſes, and be a tolerable judge of the beauties in poetry. 

This queſtion is generally determined in the negative by 
the women themfelves, but almoſt univerſally by the men. 

We muſt obſerve, that, in this debate, thoſe whom we call 
men and women of faſhion are only to be underſtood, not 
merchants, tradeſmen, or others of ſuch occupations, who are 
not ſuppoſed to have ſhared in a liberal education. I except 
likewiſe all miniſters of ſtate, during their power, lawyers and 
phyſicians in great practice, perſons in ſuch employments as 
take up the greater part of the day, and perhaps ſome other 
conditions of life which I cannot call to mind. Neither muſt 
I forget to excePt all gentlemen of the-army, from the general 
to the enſign; becauſe thoſe - qualifications above-mentioned, _ 
in a wife, are wholly out of their element and comprehenſion; 
together with all mathematicians, and gentlemen lovers of 
muſic, metaphyſicians, virtuoſi, and great talkers, who have 
all amuſements enough of their own. All theſe put together 
will amount to a great number of adverſaries, whom I ſhall 
have no occaſion to encounter, becauſe I am already of their 
ſentiments. Thoſe perſons, whom I mean to include, are the 
bulk of lords, knights, and ſquires throughout England, whe- 
ther they reſide between the town and country, or generally in 
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either. 1 do alſo include thoſe of the clergy, who have to- 
lerably good preferments in London or any other parts of the 
kingdom. 

The moſt material arguments that I have met with, on the 
negative ſide of this great queſtion, are what I ſhall now im- 
partially report, in as flrong a light as I think they can bear, 

It is argued, That. the great end of marriage is propagation : 
That, conſequently, the principal buſineſs of a wife 1s to breed 
children, and to take care of them in their infancy: That the wife 
is to look to her family, watch over the ſervants, ſee that they do 
their work: That ſhe be abſent from her houſe as little as poſſible : 
That ſhe is anſwerable for every thing amiſs in the family: 
That the is to obey all the lawful commands of her huſhand ; 
and viſit, or be viſited, by no perſons whom he diſapproves. That 
her whole buſineſs, if well performed, will take up moſt hours 
of the day : That the greater ſhe is, and the more ſervants ſhe 
keeps, her inſpection muſt encreaſe accordingly. For, as a family 
repreſents a kingdom, ſo the wife, who is her huſband's firſt 
miniſter, muſt, under him, direct all the officers of ſtate, even 
to the loweſt ; and report their behaviour to her huſband, as the 
firſt miniſter does to his prince. That ſuch a ſtation requires 
much time, and thought, and order; and, if well executed, leaves: 
but little time for viſits or diverſions. 

That a humour of reading books, excepting thoſe of devo- 
tion or houſewifery, is apt to turn a woman's brain. That plays, 
romances, novels, and love-poems, are only proper to inſtruct 
them how to carry on an intrigue. That all affectation of 
knowledge, beyond what is merely domeſtic, renders them vain, 
conceited, and pretending. That the natural levity of women 
wants ballaſt ; and, when ſhe once begins to think, ſhe knows 
more than others of her ſex, ſhe will begin to deſpiſe her huſ- 
band, and grow fond of every coxcomb- who pretends to any 
knowledge in books. That ſhe will learn ſcholaſtic words; make 
herſelf ridiculous by pronouncing them wrong, and applying 
them abſurdly in all companies. That, in the meantime, her 
houſehold affairs, and the care of her children, will be wholly 
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laid aſide; her toilet will be crowded. with all the under-wits, 
where the converſation will paſs in criticiſing on the laſt play 
or poem that comes out, and ſhe will be careful to remember all 
the remarks that were made, in order to retail them in the 
next viſit, eſpecially in company who know nothing of the mat- 
ter. That ſhe will have all the impertinence of a pedant, 
without the Knowledge ; and, for every new acquirement, will 
become ſo much the worſe. 

To ſay the truth, that ſhameful and almoſt univerſal neglect 
of good education among our nobility, gentry, and indeed among 
all others who are born to good eſtates, will make this eſſay 
of little uſe to the preſent age: For, conſidering the modern 
way of training up both ſexes in ignorance, idleneſs, and vice, 
it is of little conſequence how they are coupled together. And 
therefore my ſpeculations on this ſubject can be only of uſe 
to a ſmall number: For, in the preſent ſituation of the world, 
none but wiſe and good men can fail of miſling their match, 
whenever they are diſpoſed to marry; and conſequently there 
is no reaſon for complaint on either fide. The forms by which 
2 huſband and wife are to live, with regard to each other and 
to the world, are ſufficiently known and fixed, in direct contra- 
diction to every precept of morality, religion, or civil inſtitu- 
tion : It would be therefore an idle attempt to aim at breaking 
ſo firm an eſtabliſhment. 

But as it ſometimes happens, that an elder brother dies late 
enough to. leave the younger at the univerſity, after he hath 
made ſome progreſs in learning; if we ſuppoſe him to have 
2 tolerable genius, and a defire to improve it, he may conſe- 
quently learn to value and eſteem wiſdom and knowledge wher- 
ever he finds them, even after his father's death, when his 
title and eſtate come into his own poſſeſſion. . Of this kind, I 
reckon, by a favourable computation, there may poſſibly be 
found, by a ſtrict ſearch among the nobility and gentry through- 
out England, about five hundred. Among thoſe of all other 
callings or trades, who are able to maintain a ſon at the uni- 

* about treble that number. The ſons of clergymen bred 
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to learning with any ſucceſs, muſt, by reaſon of their parents 
poverty, be very inconſiderable, many of them being only admit- 
ted ſervitors in colleges, (and conſequently proving good for 
nothing:) I ſhall therefore count them to be not above fourſcore. 
But, to avoid fractions, I ſhalt ſuppoſe there may poſſibly be a 
round number of two thouſand male human creatures in 
England (including Wales), who have a tolerable ſhare of 
reading and good ſenſe. I include in this liſt all perſons of 
fuperior abilities, or great genius, or true judgment and taſte, 
or of profound literature, who, I am confident, we may reckon 
0 be at leaſt five and twenty. 

I am very glad to have this opportunity of doing an honour 
to my country, by a computation which I am afraid foreigners 
may conceive to be partial; when, out of only fifteen thouſand 
families of lords and eſtated gentlemen, which may probably be 
their number, I ſuppoſe one in thirty to be tolerably educated, 
with a ſafficient ſhare of good ſenſe. Perhaps the cenſure may 
be juſt. And therefore, upon cooler thoughts, to avoid all cavils, 
F ſhall reduce them to one thoufand, which, at leaſt, will be 
a number ſufficient to fill both Houſes of Parliament. 

The daughters of great and rich families, computed after 
the fame manner, will hardly amount to above half the num- 
ber of the male: Becauſe the care of their education is either 
left entirely to their mothers, or they are ſent to boarding- 
fchools, or put into the hands of En gliſh or French governeſſes, 
and generally the worſt that can be gotten for money. 80 
that, after the reduction I was compelled to, from two thou- 
fand to one, half the number of well-educated nobility and: 
gentry muſt either continue in a ſingle life, or be forced to 
couple themſelves with! women for whom they can poſlibly 
have no eſteem; I mean fools, prudes, coquettes, gameſters, 
faunterers, endleſs talkers of nonſenſe, ſplenetic idlers, intri- 
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e from various Inflances, that HEBREw, GREEK, and LATINg 
were derived from the E NGLISH. 


UriNnGc the reign of parties, Rr about forty years 18 

it is a melancholy conſideration to obſerve how Philolagy 
hath been negle&ed, which was before the darling employ- 
ment of the greateſt authors, from che reſtoration” of learning 
in Europe. Neither do I remember it to have been cultivated, 
ſince the Revolution, by any one perſon with great ſucceſs, ex- 
cept our illuſtrious modern ſtar, Doctor Richard Bentley, with 
whom the republic of learning muſt expire; as mathematics 
did with Sir Iſaac Newton. My ambition hath been gradually 
attempting, from my early youth, to be the holder of a ruſh-- 
light before that great Iuminary ; which, at leaſt, might be of 
fome little uſe during thoſe ſhort intervals, while he was inuff- 
ing his candle, or peeping with it under a buſhel. 

My preſent attempt is to aſſert the antiquity of our Engliſh 
Tongue; which, as I ſhall undertake to prove by invincible ar- 
guments, hath varied very little for theſe two thouſand fix 
hundred and thirty-four years paſt, And my proofs will be 
drawn from etymology ; wherein I ſhall uſe my readers much 
fairer than Pezron, Skinner, Vorſtigan, Camden, and many other 
fuperficial pretenders have done. For I will put no force upon 
the words, nor defire any more favour than to allow for the- 
_ uſual accidents of corruption, or the avoiding a cacophonia. 
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think f can make it manifeſt to all impartial readers, that 
our language, as we now ſpeak it, was originally the ſame with 
thoſe of the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans, however cor- 
rupted in ſucceeding times by a mixture of barbariſms. I ſhall 
only produce, at preſent, two inſtances among a thouſand from 
the Latin tongue. Cloaca, which they interpret a neceſſary-houſe, 
is altogether an Engliſh word, the laſt letter a being, by the 
miſtake of ſome ſcribe, transferred from the beginning to the 
end of the word. In the primitive orthography it is called a 
claac, which had the ſame ſignification; and ſtill continues 
ſo at Edinburgh in Scotland: Where a man in à cloac, or cloak, 
of large circumference and length, carrying a convenient veſſel 
under it, calls out, as he goes through the ſtreets, Wha has need of 
me? Whatever cuſtomer calls, the veſſel is placed in the corner 
of the ſtreet, the cloac, or a cloak, ſurrounds and covers him, 
and thus he is caſed with decency and ſecreſy. 

The ſecond inſtance is yet more remarkable. The Latin word 
Turpis ſignifieth nafy, or filthy. Now this word Turprs is a plain 
compoſition of two Engliſh words; only, by a ſyncope, the laſt 
letter of the firſt fyllable, which is d, is taken out of the middle, 
to prevent the jarring of three conſonants together: And theſe 
two Engliſh words expreſs the two moſt unſeemly excrements 
that belong to man. 

But although I could produce many other examples, equally 
convincing, that the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans ori- 
ginally ſpoke the ſame language which we do at preſent ; yet I 
have choſen to, confine myſelf chiefly to the proper names of 


_ - Perſons, becauſe I conceive they will be of greater weight to 


confirm what I advance; the ground and reaſon of thoſe names 
being certainly owing to the nature, or ſome diſtinguiſhing 
action or quality in thoſe, perſons, and conſequently expreſſed in 
the true antient language of the ſeveral people. 

I will begin with the Grecians, among whom the moſt anti- 
ent are the great leaders on both ſides in the ſiege of Troy, For 
it is plain, from Homer, that the Trojans ſpoke Greek as well 
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as the Grecians. Of theſe latter, Achilles was the moſt valiant. 
This Hero was of 2 reſtleſs unquiet nature, never giving him- 
ſelf any repoſe either in peace or war; and therefore, as Guy 
of Warwick was called a Kilkcow, and another terrible man 
a Kill-devil, ſo this General was called 4 Kilkeaſe, or deſtroyer 
of eaſe ; and at length, by corruption, Achilles. 

Hector, on the other fide, was the braveſt among the Trojans. 
He had deſtroyed ſo many of the Greeks, by hacking and tearing 
them, that his ſoldiers, when they faw him fighting, would cry 
out, © Now the enemy will be Haalt, now he will be tore.” At 
laſt, by putting both: words together, this appellaticn was given 
to their leader, under the name of Hack-tore ; and, for the more 
commodious ſounding, Hector. 

Diomede, another Grecian captain, had the boldneſs to fight 
with Venus, and wound her; whereupon the Goddeſs, in a 
rage, ordered her ſon Cupid to make this Hero be hated by all 
women, repeating it often that he ſhould die à maid; from 
whence, by a ſmall change in orthography, he was called 
Diomede. And it is to be obſerved, that the term Maiden-head 
is frequently, at this very day, applied to perſons of either ſex. 

Ajax was, in fame, the next Grecian general to Achilles. The 
derivation of his name from 4 Jakes, however aſſerted by great 
authors, is, in my opinion, very unworthy both of them and 
of the Hero himſelf. I have often wondered to ſee ſuch 
learned men miſtake in ſo clear a point. This Hero is known 
to have been a moſt intemperate liver, as it is uſual with 
foldiers ; and, although he were not old, yer, by converſing 
with camp-ſtrollers, he had got pains in his bones, which he 
pretended to his friends were only Age-aches ; but they telling 
the ſtory about the army, as the vulgar always confound right 
pronunciation, he was afterwards known by no other name 
than Ajax. 

. The next I ſhall mention is Andromache, the famous wife 
5 Hector. Her father was a Scotch gentleman, of a noble 
family ſtill ſubfiſting in that antient Kingdom. But, being a 
forcigner in Troy, to which city he led ſome of his countrymen 
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in the 8 of. Priam, As Didtys Cretenfis learnedly obſerves; 
Hector fell in love with his daughter, and the father's name 
was Andrew Mackay... Ihe young Lady was called by the ſame 
name, only alittle, ſoftened to the Grecian accent. | 
Alana was the: ſon of Hector and Andromache. When 
"roy was taken, this young Prince had his head cut off, and his 
body thrown, to ſwine. From this fatal accident he had his 
name; which hath, by a peculiar good Ae been preſerved 
entire, 4 fy, an ax. 
Mars may be mentioned among theſe, ie he fought againſt 
the Greeks, He was called the God of War; and is deſcribed as 
A ſwearing, ſwaggering companion, and a great giver of rude 
language. For, when he was angry, he would cry, Kiſs my 
Aae, My age in 2 band-box, My, a-/e all over?“ Which he 
repeated ſo commonly, that he got the appellation of My-a—/e ; 
and, by a common abbreviation, Mars ;: from. whence, by leav- 


ing out the mark of eliſion, Mars. And this is a common prac- 


tice among us at preſent ; as in the words D'anvers, D'avenport, 
D'anby, 1 t are now written Danvers, Wee Wp, 
and many others. * + 
| The next is Hercules, otherwiſe called Alcides: Both theſe: names 
are Engliſh, with little alteration; and deſcribe the principal 
qualities of that Hero, who was diſtinguiſhed for being a {ſlave 
to his miſtreſſes, and at the ſame time for his great ſtrength and 
courage. Omphale, his chief miſtreſs, uſed to call her lovers 
Her cullies; and, becauſe this Hero was more and longer ſub- 
ject to her than any other, he was in a particular manner called 
the chief of her culliet; which, by an eaſy change, made the 
word Hercules. His other name Alcides was given him on account 
of his proweſs: For, in fight, he uſed to ſtrike on all Ades, and 
Was allowed on all ſides to be the chief hero of his age. For one 
of which reaſons, he was called 4% fides, or Alcides ; but I am 
anclined to favour the former opinion. 

A certain Grecian youth was a great imitator of Socrates; 
which that philoſopher obſerving, with much pleaſure, ſaid to 
his friends, There is an Ahe o mine own days. ” After which the 
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young man was called Epammondes, and proved to be the moſt 
virtuous perſon, as well as the greateſt general of his age. 

 Uecalegon was a very obliging inn-keeper of Troy. When a 
gueſt was going to take horſe, the landlord took leave of him 
with this compliment, © Sir, I ſhall be glad to ſee you call again.” 
Strangers, who knew not his right name, caught his laſt words; 
and thus, by degrees, that appellation prevailed, and he was 
known by no other name even among his neighbours. 

Hydra was a great ſerpent which Hercules flew. His uſual 
outward garment was the raw hyde of a lion, and this he had on 
when he attacked the ſerpent ; which, therefore, took its-name 
from the ſkin: The modeſty of that Hero devolving the honour 
of his victory upon the lion's ſkin, calling that enormous ſnake 
the Hyde-raw ſerpent. 

Leda was the mother of Caſtor and Pollux; whom Jupiter em- 
bracing in the ſhape of a ſwan, ſhe laid a couple of eggs; and 
was therefore called Laid a, or Leda. 

As to Jupiter himſelf: It is well known that the ſtatues and 
pictures of this Heathen God, in the Roman-catholic countries, 
reſemble thoſe of St. Peter, and are often taken the one for 
the other. The reaſon is manifeſt: For, when the emperors 
had eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity, the Heathens were afraid of ac- 
knowledging their heathen idols of the chief God, and pretended 
it was only a ſtatue of the Jew Peter. And thus the principal 
Heathen God came to be called by the antient Romans, with 
very little alteration, Jupiter. 

The Hamadryades are repreſented by miſtaken antiquity as 
Nymphs of the Groves. But the true account is this: They 
were women of Calabria, who dealt in bacon; and, living 
near the ſea-fide, uſed to pickle their bacon in ſalt- water, and 
then ſet it up to dry in the ſun. From whence they were pro- 
perly called Ham-adry-a-days, hs, in proceſs of time, miſſpelt 
Hamadryades. 

Neptune, the God of the ſea, had his name from the Tuner 
ſung to him by tritons, upon their ſhells every ncap or nep 
tide. The word is come down 0 us almoſt uncorrupted, as * 
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as that of he Tritons, his ſervants ;. who, in order to pleaſe their 
maſter, uſed to try alt tones, till s could hit upon . 
liked. I 

 Ariftotle was a peripatetic er who uſed to inſtruct 
his ſcholars while he was walking. When the lads were come, 
he would are to tell them what he thought proper; and was 
therefore called Ariſe to tell. But ſucceeding ages, who under- 
ſtood not this etymology, have, by an abſurd change, made it 
Ariſtotle. 

3 was a Greek comedian, full of levity, and gave 
| himſelf too much freedom; which made a graver people not 
ſcruple to ſay, that he had a great deal of airy fuff in his writings: 
And theſe words, often repeated, made fucceeding ages — 
nate him Ariſtophanes. Vide Rofin. Antiq. l. iv. 

Alexander the Great was very fond of eggs roaſted i in hot, aſhes. 
As ſoon. as his cooks, heard he was come home to dinner or 
fupper, they called aloud to their underofficers, 4% eggs under 
the Grate: Which, repeated every day at noon and evening, 
made ſtrangers think it was that Prince's real name, and therefore 

gave him no other; Ammer 
he fame deluſion. it 3 

"P7gmalion was a perſon of very low ſtature, dur great mlonas 
which made his townſmen call him Pygmy lion: And: fo it ſhould 
be ſpelt; although the word hath ſuffered leſs. by renders 
than many other s. | 

Archimedes was à moſt famous r 18 Kudie 
required much ſilence and quiet: But his wife having l 
maids, they were always diſturbing him with their tattle 
buſineſs; which forced him to come out every now and 
to the ſtair-head, and cry, Hark ye maids, if you will- 
quiet, 1 {hall turn you out ef doors,” Her 
words, Hart ye maids, ſo often, that the unlucky jades, n g 
they found he was at his ſtudy would ſay, There is Hark ye _ 
let us ſpeak ſoftly. Thus the name went through the nei 3 
hood; and, at laſt; grew N that we are jgnorant of thar 
great man's true name to this day. | 
L Krabbe 
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Strabo was a famous ge geographer ; and, to improve his knows 
ledge, travelled over ſeveral countries, as the writers of his life 
inform us; who likewiſe add, that he affected great niceneſs 
and finery in his cloaths: From whence people took occaſion to 
call him the Stray bean; which future ages have pinned doun 
upon him, very much to his diſhonour. 

 Pelopomefiis, that famous Grecian peninſula, got its name from 
a Greek colony in Aſia the Lefs ; many of whom going for traffic 
thither, and finding that the mhabitants had but one well in 
the town'of *** ®, from whence certain porters uſed to carry 
the water througlt che city! in great pails, ſo heavy that they were 
often forced to ſet them down for eaſe; the tired porters, after 

they had ſet down the pails, and wanted to take them up again, 
would call for afliftance to thoſe who were neareſt, in theſe words, 
Pail up, and eaſe us. The ftranger Greeks, hearing theſe words 
repeated a thouſand times as they paſſed the ſtreet, thought the 
inhabitants were pronouncing the name of their country, which 
made-the foreign Greeks call it Peloponnefus, a manifeſt f corrubtion 
of Pail up and eaſe us. 

Having mentioned fo many Grecians to prove my hype dthefis, 
I ſhall not tire the reader with producing an equal rite, of 
Romans, as I might eaſily do. Some few will be ſufficient. : 

: Ceſar was the greateſt captain of that empire: The word ou wy 
to be ſpelt S:i/er, becauſe he ſe;/ed on not only moſt of the xnown 
world, but even the liberties of his own country. 80 that a 
more proper appellation could not have been given him. 

Cicero Was a poor ſcholar in the univerſity of Keds wherewith 
his enemies in Rome uſed to reproach him; and, as he paſſed 
the ſtreets, would call out, O Cer, Ger 0 A word til uſed in 
Cambridge, and anſwers to à ſervitor in Oxford. 

Anibal was ſworn enemy of the Romans, and Lakes many 
glorious victories over them. This name appears at firſt repeat- 
ing to be a metaphor drawn from tennis, expreſſing a ſkilful 
gameſter, who can take any hall; and is very juſtly applied to ſo 
renowned a commander. n are led into a ſtrange 
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ike” upon this article“ We have uſually in our fleet ſome 
large man of war, called the Anibal with great propriety, becauſe 
ie is ſo ſtrong that it may defy any. ball from a cannon. And 
fuch is the deplorable ignorance of our ſeamen, that they 
miſcall it the Hoeney-ball. Curtago was the moſt famous trading city 
in the world; where, in every ſtreet, there was many a cart a 
going, probably laden with with merchants goods. Vide Alex. 
ander ab Alexandro, and Suidas upon the word Curtago. 

The word Raman itſelf is perfectly Engliſh, like other words 
ehding in man or men, as Hangman, Drayman, Huntſman, and 
ſeveral others. It was formerly ſpelt Row-man, which is the 
ſame, with Waterman. And therefore, when we read of Je/a (or, 
as it is corruptly ſpelt, Gefta) Romanirum, it is to be underſtood 
of the rough manner of jeſing uſed by watermen; who, upon 
the ſides of rivers, would row man or um. This I and 1 1 rad 
enou ch to Convince the moſt incredulous. 

Mi antbropus was the name of an ill-natured man, which ke 
obtained by a cuſtom of catching a great number of mice, then 
ſhutting them up in a room and throwing a cat among them. 
U n Which his fellow citizens called him Mice and throu puſs. 
"The reader obſerves how much the orthography: hath been 
changed without altering the ſound : But ſuch depravations we 
owe to the injury of time, and groſs ignorance of tranſcribers. 
Among the antients, fortune-telling by the ſtars was a very 
beggarly trade. The profeſſors lay upon ſtraw, and their cabins 
were covered with the ſame materials: Whence every one Who 
followed that myſtery was called 4 firaw. lodger, or à lodger in 
ſtraw; but, in the new-tangled way of ſpelling, Aſtrolager. 

It is remarkable that the very word Dipthong is wholly Engliſh. 
In former times ſchool-boys were chaſtiſed with thongs faſtened 
at the head of a ſtick. It was obſerved that young lads were 
much puzzled with ſpelling, and pronouncing words where two 
vowels came together, and were often corrected for their miſtakes 
in that point. Upon theſe occaſions the maſter would dip his 
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thouge (as we now de rds), in p, which, made that. difficult 
union of vowels to be called iat hang. 1,1 [py 1&w 10 EU, Y nν 
Bucephalur, the famous horſe! of Alexander, was ſo called 
becauſe there were many grooms employed about him, which 
fellows were always bu/y in their office; and, becauſe the horfe had 
ſo many bu feilt about him, it was natural for thoſe ho 
went to the ſtable to ſay, «Let us go tothe; buſy |fellows ;*; by 
which they meant to ſee that Prince's horſe. And, in proceſs 
of time, theſe words were abſurdly applied to the animal itſelf, 
which was . _ Ef 6 and very improperly 
Bitcepbalus.('" Mn 01 / 214 210 Igel 


I ſhall now V bring a few proofs of the land Kit! to conviſiee 
my readers that our Englith language was well Ar to * 
Jews. 

Mgſes, the great leader of thoſe people out of Ache Was 40 
propriety of ſpeech called Mow ſeas, becauſe he mowed = ſeas 
down in the middle, to make a path for the Iſraelites. Py 


| Abraham was a perſon of ſtrong bones and ſinews, and; a firm 
walker, which made the people ſay, He was a man, (in he 
Scotch phrafe, which comes neareſt to the old Saxon). of 4 11 
hum; that is, of a brave ſtrong ham, from whence he e 
his name. | 
The man whom the Jews called Balam was a ſhepherd ; ho, 
by often cry Ba to has lambs, was n cane nen, or 
HBalam. | 
Mac is abetiing elſe but Eyes ale; becanſe this Talmudiſts report 
that he had a "Pals in his eyes. "Vide NE Ry Ros "IO on 
Wer | 
Thus have manifeftly pere that the rden die Rotlans, 
and the Jews, ſpoke the language we now do in England; 
which ! is an honour to our country that I thought proper to ſet 
in a. true light, and yet hath not been _ as P! an heard, 
by any Oey WIRE © VR RT ITY jj. FB 
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And thus I have ventured (perhaps too temerariouſly) to 
contribute my mite to the learned world; from whoſe candour, 
af I may hope to receive ſome approbation, it may probably give 
me encouragement to proceed on fome other ſpeculations, if 
poſlible, of greater importance than what I now offer; and which 
have been the labour of many years, as well as of conſtant watch- 


ings, that I might be uſeful to mankind, and particularly to 
mine OWN COuntry, 


End of Vol. VIII. Parr I. 
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E 
Leſt it may more quarrels breed, 


I will never hear you read. ad 116 1 26 


II. 
By diſputing I will never 
To convince ySu, once endeavour. 


| 1 
When a paradox you ſtick to, 
I will never contradict you. 


When I talk, and you are heedlets, 
I will ſhew no anger needlefs. 


V. 
When your ſpeeches are abfurd; 
I will ne'er object a word. 


VI. 
When you furious argue wrong, 
I will grieve, and hold my tongue. 
Not a jeſt, or hum rous ftory, 
Will I ever tell before ye: 
To be chidden for 
When you quite miſtake the meaning. : 


Never more will I * 
Lou can taſte my verſe or proſe: 
(C2) 


[x95] 
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And thus I have ventured (perhaps too temerariouſly) to 
contribute my mite to the learned world; from whoſe candour, 
if I may hope to receive ſome approbation, it may probably give 
me encouragement to proceed on ſome other ſpeculations, if 
poſſible, of greater importance than what I now offer; and which 


have been the labour of many years, as well as of conſtant watch- 


ings, that I might be uſeful to mankind, and particularly to 
mine OWN countrv. 


End Vol. VIII. Pan r I. 
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'L 
Leſt it may more quarrels breed. i 
I will never hear you. 5. os” ng os” wr | 


II. 
By diſputing I will never 
To convince yòu, once endeavour. 


III. 
When a paradox you flick to, 
I will never contradict you. 


When I talk, and you are heedlefs, 
I will ſhew no anger needlefs. 


V. 
When your ſpeeches are abſurd; 
I will ne'er object a word. 


. W 
When you furious argue wrong, 
I will grieve, and hold my tongue. 
Not a jeſt, or hum rous ſtory, 
Will I ever tell before ye: 


To be chidden for 
When you quite miſtake the meaning. 


Never more will I ſuppoſe 
You can taſte my verſe or proſe : 


(Ccz) | Ix. 
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2 
Aron no ware at me 511 fre, { '* 
While I teach, and you forget. 


X. 


You ſhall never hear me thunder, 
When you blunder on, and blunder. 


e = = { ; 
Shew your poverty of ſpirit, , 
And in dreſs place all your merit ; 

. = | Give Yaurſelf ten thouſand airs, 

That with me ſhall break no ſquares. 

XII. 

Never will I give advice 

Till you pleaſe to aſk me thrice; 

Which, it you in ſcorn reject, 

"Twill be juſt as I expect. 


Thus we both ſhall have our ends, 
And continue ſpecial friends. 
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Page 21, line 9, for wrecked read wreaked. 


30.— 8, 
49, ——ult. 
67, —— 31, 
. 
8,4, —18, 
152,.— 31, 
. 
154.—22, 
156,.—21, 
171. — 23. 
181.—28, 


become read became. 
in opis read inopis. 


pea-pein read poor pain. 


countenance read countenances, 
Dornevile's read Domville's 
bears read hears, 

firks read ferks. 

tell read ſhew. 

Heſſe read Haſſe. 

the read that. . 
tuſk read tuſks. 


* '201 ——Note, Mountcafſer read Mountcaſſel. 


207.— 2 2, 
224.— 2, 
225.— ©, 
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for getting read forgetting. 
umbra read Goks CEP 
doting read dozing. 
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LETT II | 
o Mr. BENJAMIN TOOKE, _ 


SIR, | Dublin, June 29, 1710. 


Was in the country when I received your letter with the 

Apology incloſed in it *; and I had neither health nor humour 
to finiſh that buſineſs. But the blame reſts with you, that if you 
thought it time, you did not print it when you had it. I have 
juſt now your laſt, with the complete Key. I beheve it 1s ſo per- 
fect a Grubſtreet-piece, it will be forgotten in a week. But it 
is ſtrange that there can be no ſatisfaction againſt a Bookſeller, 
for publiſhing names in ſo bold a manner. I with ſome lawyer 
could adviſe you how I might have ſatisfaction: For, at this 
rate, there is no book, however ſo vile, which may not be faſten- 
ed on me. I cannot but think that little Parſon-couſin of mine 
is at the bottom of this; for, having lent him a copy of ſome 
part of, Cc. and he ſhewing it, after I was gone for Ireland, and 
the thing abroad, he affected to talk ſuſpiciouſly, as if he had 
ſome ſhare in it. If he ſhould happen to be in town, and you 
light on him, I think you ought to tell him gravely, that if he be 
the author, he ſhould ſet his name to the ec; and rally him a 
little upon it: And tell him, if he can explain ſome things, 
you will, if he pleaſes, ſet his name to the next edition. I ſhould 
be glad to ſee how far the fooliſh impudence of a dunce could 


* The Apoligy prefixed to the Tale of a Tub. ) 
Vol. VIII. | (B) go. 
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go. Well; Iwill ſend you the thing, now I am in town, as ſoon 
as poſſible. But, I dare ſay, you have neither printed the reſt, 
nor finiſhed the cuts, only are glad to lay the fault on me. I 
ſhall, at the end, take a little contemptible notice of the thing 
you ſent me; and I dare ſay it will do you more good than hurt. 
If you are in ſuch hafte, how came you to forget the Miſcel- 
lanies? I would not have you think of Steele for a pùbliſher he 
is too buſy. I will, one of theſe days, ſend you ſome hints, 
which I would have in a preface, and you may get tome friend 
to dreſs them up. I have thoughts of ſome other work one 
of theſe years; and I hope to ſee you exe it be long; ſince it is 
like to be a new world, and finceI have the merit of ſuffering 
by not complying with the old. Yours, Gr. 


„r. 


Mr. TOO K E to Doctor SWIFT. 
R. | London, July 10, 1710. 
— I have ſent the Key, and think it would be much 
more proper to add the notes at the bottom of the reſpective 
pages they refer to, than printing them at the end by them- 
ſelves. | As to the Cuts, Sir Andrew Fountaine has had them 
from the time they were deſigned, with an intent of altering 
them. But he is now gone into Norfolk, and will not return 
till Michaelmas ; fo that, I think, they muſt be laid aſide: For, 
unleſs they are very well done, it is better they were quite let 
alone, As to the Apology, I was not ſo careleſs but that I took 
a copy of it before I ſent it to you, ſo that I could have printed 
it eaſily, but that you ſent me word not to go on till you had 
altered ſomething in it. As to that Couſin of yours, which you 
ſpeak of, I neither know him, nor ever heard of him till the 
Key mentioned him. It was very indifferent to me which I pro- 
ceeded on firſt, the Tale or the Miſcellanies: But, when you 
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went away, you told me there were three or four things ſhoutd 
be ſent over out of Ireland, which you had not here; which, 
1 think, is a very reaſonable excuſe for myſelf in all theſe 
affairs. What I beg of you at preſent is, chat you would 
return the Apology and this Key, with directions as to the placing 
it: Although I am entirely of opinion to put it at the bottom 
of each page, yet ſhall ſubmit. If this be not done: ſoon, I 
cannot promiſe but ſome raſcal or other will do it for us bath + 
ſince you ſee the liberty that is already taken. I think too 
much time has already been loſt in the Miſcellanies ; therefore 
haſten that: And whichever is in the moſt forwardneſs, I would 
begin on firſt. All here depend on an entire alteration. I am; G 


* E T T E R I. 
To the wart of PETERBOROW. 


My is. * e NADL | Dan Aan ; 

Exvy none of the Quethi's Kibjeas fo much as thoſe who 
1 are abroad; and I defire to know, whether, as great a ſoul 
your Lordfhip has, you did not obſerve your mind to open and 
enlarge, after you were, ſome leagues at fea, and had left off 
breathing party-air. f f am apt to think this ſchiſm in politics 
has cloven our Arr cg and left us but juſt half the good 
ſenſe that blazed in our actions: And we ſee the effect it has had 
upon our wit and learning, which are crumbled into pam- 
phlets and penny-papers. The October- club, which was in its 
rudiments when your Lordſhip left us, is now growing up to be 
a party by itſelf, and begins to rail at the miniſtry as much as 
the Whigs do, but from topics directly contrary, I am ſome. 
times talked into frights, and told that all is ruined ; but am 
immediately cured when I ſee any of the miniſtry: Not from 
the ſatisfa&tion they give me in any one point, but becauſe I fee 
them ſo perfectly eaſy, and believe they could not be ſo if they 
had any fear at heart. My comfort is, they are perſons of great 
| (B2) abilities, 
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abilities, and they are engaged in a good cauſe. And what is 
one very good circumſtance, as I told three of them the other 
day, they ſeem heartily to love one another, in ſpite of the ſcan- 
dal of inconſtancy which court-friendſhips lie under. And I can 
affirm to your Lordſhip, they heartily love you too; which I 
take to be a great deal more than when they aſſure you ſo them- 
ſelves. For even ſtateſmen will ſometimes diſcover their png 
eſpecially their good ones. 
Here is a pamphlet come out, called A Letter to Jacob Banks, 
ſhewing that the liberty of Sweden was deſtroyed by the princi- 
ple of paſſive obedience. I know not whether his quotation 
be fair, but the piece is ſhrewdly written; and, in my opinion, 
not to be anſwered, otherwiſe than by diſclaiming that ſort of 
paſſive obedience which the Tories are charged with. This 
diſpute would ſoon be ended, if the dunces, who write on each 
fide, would plainly tell us what the object of this paſſive obe- 
dience is in our country. For, I dare ſwear, nine in ten of the 
Whigs will allow it to the legiſlature, and as many of the Tories 
deny it to the prince alone: And I hardly ever ſaw a Whig and 
Tory together, whom I could not immediately reconcile on that 
article, when I made them explain themſelves. 
My Lord, the Queen knew what ſhe did, when ſhe ſent your 
Lordſhip to ſpur up a dull northern court: Yet, I confeſs, I had 
rather have ſeen that activity of mind and body, employed in 
een another kingdom, or the ſame over again. I am, 
Mv Lo RD, Oc. 


/ 
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LE-T T E R IV. 


To the Earl of ET ERBO ROW. 


My Land, | | —_— * ne 
re had the honour 8 your ir Lordſhip 8 Jenror's and, by the 
firſt lines of it have made a diſcovery that your Lordſhip. is 
come into the world about eighteen hundred years too late, 
18. and 
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and was born about half a dozen degrees too far to the north, 
to employ that public virtue I always heard you did poſſeſs; 
which is now wholly uſeleſs, and which thoſe very few that have 
it, are forced to lay aſide when they would have buſineſs ſucceed. 

Is it not ſome comfort, my Lord, that you meet with the 
ſame degeneracy of manners, and the ſame neglect of the pu- 
blic, among the honeſt Germans, though, in the philoſopher's 
phraſe, differently modified; and I hope, at leaſt, we have one 
advantage, to be more polite in our corruptions than they. 

Our diviſions run further than perhaps your Lordſhip's in- 
telligence hath yet informed you of. That is, a triumvirate of 
our friends whom I have mentioned to you: I have told them 
more than once, upon occaſion, that all my hope of their ſuc- 
ceſs depended on their union; that I ſaw they loved one ano- 
ther, and hoped they would continue it, to remove that ſcandal 
of inconſtancy aſcribed to court-friendſhips. I am not now fo 
ſecure. I care not to ſay more on ſuch. a ſubject, and even 
this is entre nous, My credit is not of a ſize to do any ſervice 
on ſuch an occaſion: But, as little as it is, I am ſo ill a politician, 
that Iwill venture the loſs of it to prevent this miſchief; the con- 
ſequences of which I am as good a judge of as any miniſter of 
ſtate, and perhaps a better becauſe I am not one. 

When you writ your letter, you had not heard of Guiſcard's 
attempt on Mr. Harley: Suppoſing you know all the circum- 
ſtances, I ſhall not deſcant upon it. We believe Mr. Harley will 
ſoon be Treaſurer, and be of the Houſe of Peers; and then we 
imagine the Court will begin to deal out employments, for 
which every October- member is a candidate; and conſequently 
nine in ten muſt be diſappointed : The effect of which we may 
find in the next ſeſſion. Mr. Harley was yeſterday to open to 
the Houſe the ways he has thought of, to raiſe funds for the 
ſecuring the unprovided debts of the nation, and we are all im- 

patient to know what his propoſals are. 

As to the imperfect account you ſay you have received of diſa- 
greement among ourſelves, your Lordſhip knows that the names 
of Whig and Tory have quite altered their meanings. All who 
| were 
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were for turning out the late miniſtry, we now generally calf 
Tories; and, in that ſenſe, I thank it plain that there are among 
the Tories three different intereſts. One of thoſe, I mean the 
miniſtry, who agree with your Lordſhip and me, in a fteady 
management for purſuing the true intereft of the nation; an- 
other 1s that of warmer heads, as the October-club and their 
adherents without doors; and a third is, I fear, of thoſe who, as 
your Lordſhip expreſſes i it, would ſound a parly, and who would 
make fair weather in caſe of a change, and ſome of theſe laſt 
are not inconſiderable. 

Nothing can be more obliging than your Lordſhip' s remem- 
bering to mention me in your letters to Mr. Harley and Mr. St. 
John, when you are in the midſt of ſuch great affairs. I doubt 
I ſhall want fuch an advocate as your Lordſhip; for, I believe, 
every man who has modeſty or merit, is but an ill one for him- 
felf. I deſire but the ſmalleſt of thoſe titles you give me on the 
outſide of your letter. My ambition is to live in England, and 
with a competency to ſupport me with honour. The miniſtry 
know by this time whether I am worth keeping; and it is eaſier 
to provide for ten men in the church than one in a civil em- 
ployment. 

But I renounce England and deanries, without a promiſe from 
your Lordſhip, under your own hand and ſeal, that I ſhall have 
liberty to attend you whenever I pleaſe. I foreſee we ſhall have 
a peace next year, by the ſame ſagacity that I have often fore- 
ſeen when I was young. I muſt leave the town in a week, 
becauſe my money is gone, and I can borrow no more. Peace 
will bring your Lordſhip home; and we muſt have you to 
adorn your country, when you ſhall be no longer wanted to 
defend it. I am, 


My Lok, &c. 
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LEE. 
, To Mr. =o Me ST. JOHN. 


SIR, Chelſea, May IT, 1711, 
BE IN convinced by certain} ominous prognoſtics, that my 
life is too ſhort to permit me the honour of ever dining 
another Saturday with Sir Simon Harcourt, Knight, or Robert 
Harley, Eſq; I beg I may take the laſt farewell of thoſe. two gen- 
tlemen to-morrow. I made this requeſt on Saturday laſt, unfor- 
tunately after you were gone; and they, like great ſtateſmen, 
pretended they could do nothing in it without your conſent; 
particularly my Lord-Keeper, as a lawyer, raiſed innumerable 
difficulties, although I ſubmitted to allow you an hour's whit- 
pering before dinner, and an hour after. My Lord: Rivers would 
not offer one word in my behalf, pretending he himſelf was but 
a tolerated perſon. The Keeper alledged you could do nothing 
but when all three were capitularly met, as if you could never 
open but like a pariſh cheſt, with the three keys together. It 
grieves me to ſee the preſent miniſtry thus confederated to pull 
down my great ſpirit. Pray, Sir, find an expedient. Finding expe- 
dients is the buſineſs of ſecretaries of ſtate. I will yield to any 
reaſonable conditions not below my dignity. I will not find 
fault with the victuals; I will reſtore the water-glaſs that I ſtole, 
and ſolicit for my Lord-Keeper's ſalary. And, Sir, to ſhew you 
I am not a perſon to be fafely myured, if you dare refuſe me 
juſtice in this point, I will appear before you in a pudding- 
{leeve gown, I will diſparage your ſnuff, write a lampoon upon 
Nably Car, dine with you upon a foreign poſt-day ; nay, I will 
read verſes in your preſence, until you ſnatch them out of my 
hands. Therefore pray, Sir, take pity upon me and aun 
and believe me to be, with ons ele, 
Four moſt obedient, and 
Moſt humble ſervant. 


* Afterwards Lo:d Polingbroke. 
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Mr. SHOWER, to the Lord High-Treafurer OXFORD. 


 MrLoxp, London, December 20, 1717. 


Fre there be little reaſon to expect your Lordſhip ſhould 
interpoſe in favour of the Diſſenters, who have been ſo 
ſhamefully abandoned, ſold, and facrificed by their profeſſed 
friends; the attempt is however ſo glorious, in all its views, ten- 
dencies, and proſpects, that, if it be not too late, I would moſt 
humbly beg your Lordſhip not to be immoveable as to that 
matter. The fatal conſequences of that bill cannot be expreſſed: 
IT dread to think of ſome of them; and ſhall as much rejoice 
with many thouſands, if you may be inſtrumental to prevent 
it. May Heaven direct you in this, and in all your => affairs 
for the public good of your country. I am, 


My Honoured Lok p, 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
JOHN SHOWER. 


LETTER VI. 
ANSWER to Mr. S HOW ER. 


REVEREND SIR, December 21, 1777. 


H' not a very painful diſtemper confined me, I had deſired 
| the favour of ſeeing you ſome time ſince; and I ſhould 
have ſpoken very plainly to you, as I ſhall whenever I ſee you. 

I have long foretold, that the Diſſenters muſt be ſaved whether 


The Anſwer was written by Dr. $wift, as appears not only from his hand- -writing,. but 
particularly from a cotrection in the original draught. 
they 
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they will or no: They reſiſt even reſtraining grace; and would 
almoſt convince me, that the notion of man's being a mechan- 
iſm is true in every part. To ſee men moved as puppets, with 
rage for their intereſt, with envy acting againſt their own intereſt, 
having mens perſons in admiration : Not only thoſe of their own 
body, who certainly are the firſt who pretended to conſummate 
wiſdom and deep policy; yet have ſhewn that they knew not 
the common affairs of this nation, but are dwellers in thick clay. 
They are Epicureans in act, Puritans in profeſſion, politicians 
in conceit, and a prey and laughing-ſtock to the Deiſts and 
ſynagogue of the libertines, in whom they have truſted, and to 
whoſe infallibility they have ſold themſelves and their congre- 
gations. All they have done, or can do, ſhall never make me 
their enemy. I pity poor deluded creatures, that have for ſeven- 
teen years been acting againſt all their principles, and the 
liberty of this nation, without leaving ſo much ſalt as to keep 
the body of them ſweet. For, there has not been one good 
bill during that term of years, which they have not oppoſed 
in the Houſe of Commons; contrary to the practice of thoſe 
very few Diſſenters, which were in the parliament in King 
Charles the Second's time, who thereby united themſelves to 
the country-gentlemen, the advantage of which they found for 
many years after. But now they have liſted themſelves with 
thoſe, who had firſt denied our Saviour, and now have ſold them. 
I have written this only to ſhew you, that I am ready to do 
every thing that is practicable, to ſave people who are bargained 
for by their leaders, and given up by their miniſters: I ſay their 
miniſters ; becauſe it is averred and repreſented, that the Diſſent- 
ing miniſters have been conſulted, and are conſenting to this 
bill. By what lies, and arts, they are brought to this, I do not 
care to mention ; but, as to myſelf, the engineers of this bill 
thought they had obtained a great advantage againſt me: Find- 
ing I had ſtopt it in the Houſe of Commons, they thought to 

bring me to a fatal dilemma, whether it did or did not pats. 
This would have no influence with me; for I will act what I 
think to be right, let there be the worſt enemies in the world of 
Vol. VIII. | (C) one 
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one ſide or other. I gueſs by your letter that you do not know 
that the bill, yeſterday, paſſed both Houſes, the Lords having 
agreed to the amendments made by the Commons; ſo that 
there is no room to do any thing upon that head. 

What remains, is to deſire, that the Diſſenters may ſeriouſly 
think from whence they are fallen, and do their firſt works, — 
and recover their reputation of ſobriety, integrity, and love 
of their country, which is the ſincere and hearty prayer of, 


REVEREND SIR, 
Your moſt faithful, and 


Moſt humble ſervant, 
OXFOR D. 


LETTER VI. 
To Mrs. H I L L. 


Was commanded fome days ago to do what I had long a 
mind to, but avoided becauſe I would not offend your pru- 
. dence, or ſtrain your eyes. But my Lord Maſham aſſures me 
there is no danger of either; and that you have courage enough 
to read a, letter, though it comes from a man, provided it be 
one of no conſequence, which his Lordſhip would infinuate 
to be my caſe; but I hope you will not affront me ſo highly as 
to underſtand it ſo. There 1s not a grain of news in this town, 
or five miles about it, worth ſending you; and what we receive 
from Windſor is full as inſignificant, except the accounts of the 
Queen's health, and your houſe-keeping. We are aſſured that 
you keep a conſtant table, and that your gueſts leave you with 
full ſtomachs and full pockets : That Dr. Arbuthnot ſometimes 
leaves his beloved green cloth, to come and receive your chid- 
ings, and pick up your money. We intend ſhortly to repreſent 

| your 
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your caſe to my Lord Treaſurer, as what deſerves commiſera- 
tion; but we hope the matter is already ſettled between his 
Lordſhip and you, and that you are inſtructed to be thus magni- 
ficent, in order to carry on the cauſe. We reckon his Lordſhip's 
life is now ſecure, ſince a continuation of band-boxes and ink- 
horns, the engines of late times, were employed in vain to 
deſtroy him. He will do me the juſtice to tell you, that I never 
fail of toaſting you under the name of the Governeſs of Dun- 
kirk, and that you have the honour to be very particularly in 
my good graces. My Lady Maſham ftill continues in a doubtful 
ſtate of neither up nor down; and one of her ſervants told 
mine, that they did not expect ſhe would cry out this fortnight. 

I ſaw, yeſterday, our Brother Hill, who promiſes to be more 
thrifty of his health, and ſeems to have a pretty good ſtock of it. 
I hope you receive no viſits from the head- ache and the ſpleen : 
And one who knows your conſtitution very well, adviſes you, by 
all means, againſt fitting in the duſk at your window, or on 
the ground leaning on your hand, or at ſee-ſaw in your chair. 
I am, | | 

Mapan, Oc. 


LETTER IX: 
To GENERAL HILL. * 


SIR, Windſor-Caſtle, Auguſt 12, 1712. 


WIn great difficulty I recovered your preſent of the fineſt 
box in France, out of the hands of Mrs. Hill : She allowed 
her own to be the prettieſt, but then mine was the handſomeſt; 
and, in ſhort, ſhe would part with neither. I pleaded my bro- 
therhood, and got my Lord and Lady Maſham to intercede : 
And, at laſt, ſhe threw it me with a heavy figh: But, now it 
is in my poſſeſſion, I with you had ſent a paper of directions 


* Brother to Lady Maſham. 
HTS | how 
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how I ſhall keep it. ou that fit at your eaſe, and have nothing 
to do but keep Dunkirk, never conſider the difficulties you have 
brought upon me: Twenty ladies have threatened to ſeize or 
ſurpriſe my box; and what are twenty thouſand French or Dutch 
in compariſon of thoſe? Mrs. Hill ſays, it was a very idle thing 
in you to ſend ſuch a preſent, to a man who can neither puniſh 
nor reward you, ſince Grubftreet is no more: For the Parliament 
has killed all the Muſes of Grubſtreet, who yet, in their laſt 
moments, cried out nothing but Dunkirk. My Lord Treaſurer, 
who 1s the moſt malicious perſon in the world, ſays you ordered 
a gooſe to be drawn at the bottom of my box as a reflection 
upon the clergy ; and that I ought to reſent it: But I am not 
angry at all, and his Lordſhip obſerves by halves: For the gooſe 
is there drawn pecking at a ſnail, juſt as I do at him, to make 
him mend his pace 1n relation to the public, although it be 
hitherto in vain. And beſides, Doctor Arbuthnot, who is a 
fcholar, ſays you meant it as a compliment for us both: That 
I am the gooſe, who faved the Capitol by my cackling, and that 
his Lordſhip is repreſented by the ſnail, becauſe he preſerves his 
country by delays. But my Lord Maſham is not to be endured: 
He obſerved, that, in the picture of the inſide, which repre- 


ſents a great company dancing, there ſtands a fool with a cap 


and bells, and he would needs underſtand that figure as applied 
to me. And the worſt of it was, that I happened, laſt night, to 
be at my Lady Ducheſs of Shrewſbury's ball; where, looking a 
little ſingular among ſo many fine ladies and gentlemen, his 
Lordſhip came and whiſpered' me to look at my box; which I 
reſented ſo highly, that I went away in a rage, without ſtaying 
for ſapper. However, conſidering of it better, after a night's 
ſleep, I find all this is nothing but envy, and a deſign to make 
a quarrel between you and me: But it ſhall not do ſo; for I hope 
your intentions were good, however malice may miſrepreſent 
them. And though I am uſed ill by all your family, who wir: 
my money and laugh at me, yet, to vex them more, I will for- 

ive them for your ſake; and, as ſoon as I can break looſe; 


will come to Dunkirk for a fortnight, to get a little eaſe from my 
many 
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many perſecutions, by the Harleys, the Maſhams, and the Hills: 
Only I intend to change my habit, for fear Colonel Killigrew 
ſhould miſtake me for a chimney-ſweeper. In the meantime, I 
with you all ſuceeſs in your government, loyal French ſubjects, 
virtuous ladies, little champaign, and much health: And am, 
with the trueſt reſpect and eſteem, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obedient 
Humble ſervant, and brother; 


LETTER X 
To Lady O RK NE x. 


Mapan, November 27, 1712. 


HEN, upon parting wich your Ladyſhip, you were pleaſed 
to tell me I ſhould find your preſent at home, natural 
juſtice prompted me to reſolve that the firſt uſe I made. of it 
ſhould be in paying acknowledgments to my benefactor. But, 
when I opened the writing-table,. which I muſt now call mine, 
I found you had neither ſent pens, ink, nor paper, ſufficient for 
ſuch an undertaking. But I ought to tell your Ladyſhip in 
order, that I firſt got there a much more valuable thing: And I 
cannot do greater honour to my ſcrutoire; than to aſſure” your 
Ladyſhip that your letter is the firſt thing 1 have put in it, and 
ſhall be the laſt I will ever take out. I muſt tell your Lady- 
ſhip, that I am this moment under a very great concern. I was. 
fully convinced that I ſhould write with a new ſpirit, by the 
influence of the materials you ſent me; but it 1s quite other- 
wiſe : I have not a grain of invention, whether out of the con- 
fuſion which attends us when we ſtrive too much to acquit 
ourſelves, or whether your pens and ink are ſullen, and think 
themſelves diſgraced: fince they have changed their owner. IL 
_ heartily thank your Ladyſhip, for making me a preſent that. 
looks: 
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looks like a fort of eftabliſhiment. I plainly ſee by the contri- 
vance, that, if you - were/firſt miniſter, it would have been a 
cathedral. As it is, you have more contributed towards fixing 
me, than all the miniſtry together; for it is difficult to travel 
with this equipage, and it will be impoflible to travel, or live 
without it. You have an undoubted title to whatever papers 
this table ſhall ever contain, (except your letter) and I defire 
you will pleaſe to have another key made for it; that, when 
the Court ſhall think fit to give me a room worth putting it into, 
your Ladyſhip may come and ſearch it when ever you pleaſe. 

I beg your Ladyſhip to join in laughing with me, at my unrea- 
ſonable vanity, when I wiſhed that the motto written about the 
wax was a deſcription of yourſelf. But, if I am diſappointed in 
that, your Ladyſhip will be ſo in all the reſt; even this ink will 
never be able to convey your Ladyſhip's note as it ought. The 
paper will contain no wonders, but when it mentions you ; 
neither is the ſeal any otherwiſe an emblem of my life, than 
by the deep impreſſion your Ladyſhip has made, which nothing 
but my death can wear out. By the inſcription about the pens, 
fear there is ſome miſtake ; and that your Ladyſhip did not 
deſign them for me. However, I will keep them until you can 
_ find the perſon you intended ſhould have them, and who will 
be able to diſpoſe of them according to your predictions. I can. 
not find that the workman you, employed, and directed, has 
made the leaſt miſtake: But there are four implements wanting, 
The two firſt I ſhall not name, becauſe an odd ſuperſtition 
forbids us to accept them from our friends; the third is a ſpunge, 
which the people long have given ſo ill a reputation to, that I 
vow it ſhall be no gift of your Ladyſhip: The laſt is a flat 
ivory inſtrument, uſed in folding up of letters, which ] inſiſt you 
muſt provide. 

See, Madam, the firſt fruits this unlacky preſent of yours has 
produced. It is but giving a fiddle to a fcraper, or a peſtle and 
mortar to an apothecary, or a Tory- pamphlet to Mrs, Ramſay. 
Nothing is ſo great a diſcouragement to generous perſons as the 


fear of being worried by acknowledgements, Beſides your 
| Ladyſhip 
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Ladyſhip is an unſufferable kind of giver, making every preſent 
fifty times the value, by the circumſtances and manner. And 
I know people in the world; who would not oblige me ſo much, 
at the coſt of 1000 J. as you have done at that of 20 J. which, I 
muſt needs tell you, is an unconſcionable way of dealing, and 
whereof, I believe, no body alive is ſo guilty as yourſelf, In 
{hort, you deceive my eyes and corrupt my judgment ; nor am 
I now dn of any thing, bet that of being, Oc. 


LETTER Xt 
To the Ducheſs of OR MO ND. 


Mapan, December 20, 1712. 
N Y other perſon, of leſs refinement and prudence than 
myſelf, would be at a loſs how to thank your Grace, 
upon the ſurpriſe of coming home laſt night, and finding two 
pictures where only one was demanded, But I underſtand 
your Grace's malice, and do here affirm you to be the greateſt 
prude upon earth. You will not ſo much as let your picture 
be alone in a room with a man, no not with a clergyman, and 
a clergyman of five and forty, and therefore reſolved my Lord 
Duke ſhould accompany it, and keep me in awe, that I might 
not preſume to look too often upon it. For my own part, I begin 
already to repent that I ever begged your Grace's picture ; and 
could almoſt find in my heart to {end it you back: For, although 
it be the moſt beautiful fight. I ever beheld, except the original, 
yet the veneration and reſpect it fills me with, will always 
make me think I am in your Grace's preſence ; will hinder 
me from ſaying and writing twenty idle things, that uſed to 
divert me; will ſet me labouring upon majeſtic, ſublime. ideas, 
at which I have no manner of talent; and will make thoſe who 
come to viſit me think I am grown, on the ſudden, wonderful 
ſtately and reſerved. But, in life, we muſt take the evil with 
the good; and it is one comfort, that I know how' to be re- 

3 venged. 
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venged. For the fight of your Grace's reſemblance, will perpe- 
tually remind me of paying my duty to your perſon ; which 
will give your Grace the torment, and me the felicity of a more 
frequent attendance. in 

But, after all, to deal plainly with your Grace, your picture 
(and I muſt fay the ſame of my Lord Duke's) will be of very 
little uſe, further than to let others ſee the honour you are 
pleaſed to do me. For all the accompliſhments of your mind 
and perſon are ſo deeply printed in my heart, and repreſent 
you fo lively to my imagination, that I ſhould take it for a high 
affront, if you believed it in the power of colours to refreſh my 
memory: Almoſt as high a one, as if your Grace ſhould deny 
me the juſtice of being, with the moſt profound — and 
gratitude, | 

Mapan, 
| f Tour Grace's, &c. 


LETTER Xx. 
To the Duke of ARGYLE. 


My LokD, January 20, 1712-13. 
1 Wovrp myſelf have delivered the anſwer I ſent yeſterday to 
= your Grace at court, by Dr. Arbuthnot, if I had not thought 
the right of complaining to be on my fide: For I think it was my 
due, that you ſhould have immediately told me whatever you 
had heard amiſs of my conduct to your Grace. When I had 
the honour to be firſt known to thoſe in the miniſtry, I made it 
an expreſs condition, that whoever did me ill offices, they 
ſhould inform me of what was ſaid, and hear my vindication ; 
that I might not be mortified with countenances eſtranged of the 
ſudden, and be at a loſs for the cauſe. And, I think, there is 
no perſon alive, whoſe favour or protection I would purchaſe 
at that expence. I could not ſpeak. to the diſadvantage of 

| your 


your Grace without being ungrateful, (which is an ill word) 
ſince you were pleaſed, voluntarily, to make ſo many profeſſions 
of favour to me for ſome years paſt; and your being a Duke 
and a General, would have fwayed me not at all in my reſpect 
for your perſon, if I had not thought you to abound in qualities, 
which I wiſh were eaſier to be found in thoſe of your rank. 
1 have indeed ſometimes heard what your Grace was told I 
reported; but, as I am a ſtranger to coffee-houſes, ſo it is a 
great deal below me to ſpread coffee-houfe reports. This ac- 
cuſation is a little the harder upon me, becauſe I have always 
appeared fond of your Grace's character; and have, with great 
induſtry, related ſeveral of your generous actions, on purpoſe 
to remove the imputation of the only real fault (for I ſay 
nothing of common frailties) which I ever heard laid to your 
charge. I confeſs, I have often thought that Homer's deſcription 
of Achilles bore ſome reſemblance to your Grace, but Ido not 
remember that ever I ſaid ſo. At the ſame time I think few 
men were ever born with nobler qualities, to fulfil and adorn 
every office of a ſubject, a friend, and a protector, &'c, _ 


LETTER 1 
To Lord Chancellor HA RCOUR T. 


My LoRD, May, 1713: 
| a your Lordſhip would preſume to. go out of town, and 
I leave me in fear that I ſhould not ſee you before I go to 
Ireland, which will be in a week. It is a ſtrange thing, you 
ſhould prefer your own health, and eaſe, and convenience, 
before my ſatisfaction. I want your Lordſhip: for my ſolicitor: 
I want your letter to your younger brother of Ireland, to put 
him under my government : I want an opportunity of giving 
your Lordſhip my humbleſt thanks, for a hundred favours you 
have done me: I wanted the fight of your Lordſhip this day in 

Vol. VIII. (D)  York= 
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Vork ebuildings *. Pray, my Lord, come to town before I leave 
it, and ſupply all my wants. My Lord-Treaſurer ufes me bar- 
barouſly; appoints to carry me to Kenfington, and makes me 
walk four miles at midnight. He laughs when I mention a 
thouſand pound, which he gives me; though a thouſand pound 
is a very ſerious vt Os. 


Pee. 
To Mr. AD DIS ON. 


SIR, : | May 13, 1713. 
Jv s told FEM by ſeveral perſons, that Mr. Steele had 
reflected upon me in his Cuardian; which I could hardly be- 
lieve, until, ſending for the paper of the day, I found he had, 

in ſeveral parts of it, infinuated with the utmoſt malice, that I 
was author of che Examiner; and abuſed me in the groſſeſt 
manner he could poſſibly invent, and ſet his name to what he 
had written. Now, Sir, if I am not author of the Examiner, 
how will Mr. Steele be able to defend himſelf from the imputa- 
tion of the higheſt degree of baſenefs, ingratitude, and injuſtice ? 
Is he ſo ignorant of my temper, and of my ftyle? Has he 
never heard that the author of the Examiner (to whom I am 
altogether a ſtranger ) did, a month or two ago, vindicate me 
from having any concern in it? Should not Mr. Steele have firſt 
expoſtulated with me, as a friend? Have I deſerved this uſage 
from Mr. Steele, who knows very well that my Lord Treaſurer 
has kept him in his employment upon my intreaty and inter- 
ceſſion? My Lord Chancellor and Lord Bolingbroke will be wit- 
neſſes, how I was reproached by my Lord Treaſurer, upon the 
Ia: returns Mr. Steele made to his Lordſhip's indulgence, Oc. 


* Lark Treaſurer Oxford then lived there. 


I + The reader will pleaſe” to recollect, that Dr. Swift never writ any Examiners after the 
7th of June 171 ; He took up that paper at N XIII. and laid it down at Ne XLIV. 
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LETTER XV. 
From Mr. STEELE to Dr. S WIP T. 


SIR, | May 19, 1713. 


R. Anpisox ſhewed me your letter, wherein you mention 
me.. They laugh at you, if they make you believe your 
interpoſition has kept me thus long in my office. If you have 
ſpoken i in my behalf at any time, I am glad I have always treat- 
ed you with reſpect; though I believe you an accomplice of 
the Examiner's, In the letter you are angry at, you fee I have 
no reaſon for being ſo merciful to him, but out of regard to 
the imputation you lie under. You do not in direct terms 1 
you are not concerned with him; but make it an argum 
your innocenee that the Examiner has declared you have Fe nothing 
to do with him. I believe I could prevail upon the Guardian 
to ſay there was a miftake in putting my name in his paper: 
But the Engliſh would laugh at us, ſhould we argue in f triſh 
a manner. I am heartily glad of your being made Dean of 8e. 
Patricks. Iam, 


'þ © wo 100 
e | . 1 | f1# 
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r STEELE. 
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L ET T E AR XVI. 
To Mr. STEELE. 
SIR, 


T 
* * * # # # + % # - er #* 


1 I may probably know better, when they are diſpoſed * * #* 

fte caſe was thus: I did with the utmoſt application, 
and deſiring to lay all my credit upon it, defire Mr. Harley (as 
he then was called) to ſhew you mercy. He ſaid he would, 
and wholly upon my account : That he would appoint you a 
day to ſee him: That he would not expect you ſhould quit any 
friend or principle. Some days after, he told me he had ap- 
pointed you a day, and you had not kept it; upon which he 
reproached me, as engaging for more than I could anſwer; and 
adviſed me to more caution another time. I told him, and de- 
fired my Lord Chancellor * and Lord Bolingbroke to be witneſſes, 
that I would never ſpeak. for or againſt you as long as I lived; 
only I would, and that it was ftill my opinion, you ſhould have 
mercy till you gave further Provocations. This 1s the hiſtory of 
what you think fit to call, in the ſpirit of inſulting, © their 
laughing at me: And you may do it ſecurely ; ; for, by the moſt 
mhuman dealings, you have wholly put it out of my power, 
as a Chriſtian, to do you the leaſt ill office. Next I defire to 
know, whether the greateſt ſervices ever done by one man to 
another, may not have the ſame turn as properly applied to 
them? And, once more, ſuppoſe they did laugh at me, I aſk 
. whether my inclinations to ſerve you merit to be rewarded by 


+ It has unluckily happened that two or three lines have been torn by accident from the 
beginning of this letter; and, by the ſame accident, two or three lines are miſſing towards 
the latter part, which were written on the back part of the paper which was torn off. But 
what remains of this letter will, I preſume, be very ſatisfactory to the intelligent reader, 
upon many accounts, and eſpecially becauſe” a light into this affair will juſtify the prodigious 
ſeverity of Dr. Swift's pen againſt Mr. Steele, in his Public Spirit of the Whigs. 

Lord Harcourt. 
the 
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the vileſt treatment, whether they ſucceeded or no? If your inter- 
pretation were true, I was laughed at only for your ſake; which, 
I think, is going pretty far to ſerve a friend. As to the letter 1 
complain of, I appeal to your moſt partial friends, whether you 
ought not either to have aſked, or written to me, or deſired to 
have been informed by a third hand, whether I were any way 
concerned in writing the Examiner? And, if I had ſhuffled, or 
anſwered indirectly, or affirmed it, or ſaid [would not give you 
ſatisfaction ; you might then have wrecked. your revenge with 


ſome colour of juſtice. I have ſeveral times aſſured Mr. Addiſon, 


and fifty others, that I had not the leaſt hand in writing any of 
thoſe Papers; and that I had never exchanged one ſyllable with 
the ſuppoſed; author in my life, that I can remember, nor even 
ſeen him above twice, and that in mixt company, in a place 
where he came to pay his attendance. One thing more I muſt 
obſerve to you, that, a year or two ago, when ſome printers 
uſed to bring me their papers in manuſcript, I abſolutely forbid 
them to give any hints againſt Mr. Addiſon and you and ſome 
others ; and have frequently ſtruck out reflexions upon you in 
particular, and ſhould (I believe) have done it ſtill, if I had 
not wholly left off troubling myſelf about thoſe kind of things. 

I proteſt I never ſaw any thing more liable to exception, than 
every part is of the letter you were pleaſed to write me. You 
plead, that I do not, in mine to Mr. Addiſon, in direct terms, ſay 
I am not concerned with the Examiner: And is that an excuſe 
for the moſt ſavage injuries in the world a week before? How 
far you can prevail with the Guardian I ſhall not trouble myſelf 
to enquire ; and am more concerned how you will clear your 
own honour and conſcience, than my reputation. I ſhall hardly 
loſe' one friend oy Og you +: fe Tri ai , 
I know not any * laugh at me for any, * „ 
abſurdity of yours. There are ſoleciſms in morals as well as 
in languages; and to which of the virtues you will reconcile . 
your W to me, is paſt my imagination Be pleaſed only 


+ Here the manuſcript i is torn. | 


to 
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to put theſe queſtions to yourſelf. If Dr. Swift be entirely inno- 
cent of what I accuſe him, how ſhall I be able to make him 
fatisfaQtion? And how do I know but he may be entirely inno- 
cent? If he was laughed at only becauſe he ſolicited for me, 
is that a ſufficient reafon for me to ſay the vileſt things of one 
in print under my hand, without any provocation ? And, how 
do I know but he may be in the right, when he ſays I was kept 
in my employment at his interpoſition? If he never once reflected 
on me the leaſt in any paper, and hath hindered many others 
from doing it; how can I juſtify myſelf, for endeavouring in 
mine to ruin his credit as a Chriftian and a clergyman? I am, 
S I R, 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
J. 8. 


LET TEA XVn. 
Mr. 7 121 E w Dr. SWIFT, 


S1R, 12929 2 ; ©», Bloomſbury, May 26, 1712, 
Have received yours, and find it is impoſſible for a man to 
judge in his own cafe. For an alluſion to you, as one under 
the imputation of helping the Examiner, and owning I was 
reſtrained out of reſpect to you, you tell Addifon under your 
hand, you think me the vileft of mankind, and bid him tell 
me ſo. I am obliged to you for any kind things ſaid in my 
behalf to the Treaſurer; and aſſure you, when you were in 
Ireland, you were the conſtant ſubject of my talk to men in 
r at that time. As to the vileſt of mankind, it would be a 
glorious world if I were. For I would not conceal my thoughts 
in favour of an injured man, though all the powers on earth 
gainſaid it, to be made the firſt man in the nation. This poſi- 
tion, I know, will ever obſtruct my way in the world; and I 


have conquered my defires accordingly. I have reſolved to 
content 
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content myſelf with what I can get by my own induſtry, and 


the improvement of a ſmall eſtate, without being anxious whe- 
ther I am ever in a court again or not. I do aſſure you, I do not 
ſpeak this calmly, after the ill 'uſage in your letter to Addiſon, 
out of terror of your wit: or my Lord Treaſurer's power, but 
pure kindneſs to the agreeable qualities, I once ſo paſſionately 
delighted in, in you. You know, I know no body but one 
that talked after you, could tell Addifon had bridled me in 
ROW yore?” 17 vere Wel renn nen * 


51. : | 

— 

e 8 Humple ſervant, 

1.36: Is oved! Us 141 411; RICHARD. #8418 


| I ; OL no party; : Song truth ck queſtion is what 1 will 
ſupport as well as I can, e N man I honour i is attacked. 


* - 
12 


= L E TT ER XVII. 
To Mr. Kam 


* | ui % . 
HE reaſon 1 give you the trouble of chis reply to your 
letter, is becauſe I am going in a very few days to Ireland; 
and, although I intend to return towards winter, yet it may 
happen, from the common — of life, that 1 may never 
ſee you again. 

In your yeſterday's letter, you are pleaſed to take the com. 
plaining fide, and think it hard I ſhould write to Mr. Addiſon as 
I did, only for an alluſion. This alluſion was only calling a 
clergyman of ſome little diſtinction an infidel. A clergyman 
who was your friend, who always loved you, who had endea- 
voured at leaſt to ſerve you; and yu” whenever he did write any 

thing, 
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ching, made it ſacred to himſelf never to fling out che leaſt hies 
againſt you. 
One thing you are pleaſed to fix on me, as what you are _ 
of; that the Examiner had talked after me, when he faid Mr. 
Addifon had bridled you in point of party. I do not read one in 
fix of "thoſe papers, nor ever knew he had ſuch a paſſage; and I 
am fo ignorant of this, that I cannot tell what it means: Whe- 
ther, that Mr. Addiſon kept you cloſe to a party, or that he 
hindered you from vriting about party. I never talkt or writ 
to that author in my life ; ſo that he could not have learned it 
from me. And, in ſhort, I ſolemnly affirm, that, with relation to 
every friend I have, I am as innocent as it is poſſible for a human 
creature to be. And, whether. you believe me or not, I think, 
with ſubmiſſion, you ought to act as if you believed me, till 
you have demonſtration to the contrary. I have all the mini 
to be my witneſles, that there is hardly a man of wit of the 
adverſe party, whom I have not been fo bold as to recommend 
often and with earneſtneſs to them. For, I think, principles 
at preſent are quite out of the caſe, and that we diſpute wholly 
about perſons. In theſe laſt you and I differ; but in the other, 
I think, we agree: For I have in print profeſſed myſelf in 
politics to be what we formerly called, a Whig. 

As to the great man whofe defence you undertake; though 

I do not think ſo well of him as you do, yet I have been the 
cauſe of preventing five hundred hard tings to be faid againſt 
him. 

I am ſenſible I have talked too much whit myſelf i is the ſab- 


ject; therefore I conclude with fincere wiſhes for your health 
and proſperity, and am; 
. . 
Your, . 


You cannot but remember, that, in the only thing 1 ever 
_ publiſhed with my name, I took care to celebrate you as much 
as I could, and in as handſome a manner, though it was in a 
letter to the preſent Lord Treaſurer. ' 


Duke of Marlborough. 
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be © E T by E R XX. 
| To Lord Treaſurer O x ORD. 
On the Death of his Daughter, the Marchioneſs of Crermarthen. 


Mr Lord, November 21, a1 


Your Lordſhip is the perſon. in the world to whom every body 
ought to be filent upon ſuch an occaſion as this, which is 
only to be ſupported by the greateſt wiſdom and ſtren gth of 
mind; wherein, God knows, the wiſeſt and beſt of us, who 
would preſume to offer their thoughts, are far your inferiors, It 
is true, indeed, that a great misfortune. is apt to weaken the 
mind, and diſturb the underſtanding. This, indeed, might be 
ſome pretence to us to adminiſter our conſolations, if we had 
deen wholly ſtrangers to the perſon gone. But, my Lord, who- - 
ever had the honour to know her, wants a comforter as much 
as your Lordſhip ; becauſe, though their loſs is not ſo great, 
yet they have not the ſame firmneſs and prudence, to ſupport 
the want of a friend, a patroneſs, a benefactor, as you have 
to ſupport that of a daughter. My Lord, both religion and rea- 
ſon forbid me to have the leaſt concern for that Lady's death, 
upon her own account; and he muſt be an ill Chriſtian, or a 
perfect ſtranger to her virtues, who would not wiſh himſelf, 
with all ſubmiſſion to God Almighty's will, 'in her condition. 
But your Lordſhip, who hath loſt ſuch a daughter, and we, who 
have loſt ſuch a friend, and the world, which hath loſt ſuch 
an example; have, in our ſeveral degrees, greater cauſe to la- 
ment, than, perhaps, was ever given by any private perſon 
before. For, my Lord, I have ſate down to think of every amiable 
quality that could enter into the compoſition of a lady; and 
could not ſingle out one, which ſhe did not poſſeſs in as high 
a perfection as human nature is capable of. But, as to your 
Lordſhip's own particular, as it is an unconceiveable misfor- 
tune to have loſt ſuch a daughter, ſo it is a poſſeſſion which 
vol. VIII, (E) few 
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few can boaſt of, to have had ſuch a daughter. I have often 
ſaid to your Lordſhip, that I never knew any one, by many 
degrees, ſo happy in their domeſtic as you; and I affirm you are 
ſo ſtill, though not by ſo many degrees: From whence it is very 
obvious, that your Lordſhip fhonld reflect upon what you have 
left, and not upon what you have loſt. 

To ſay the truth, my Lord, you began to be too happy for a 
mortal; much more happy than is uſual with the diſpenſations 
of Providence long to continue. You had been the great inſtru- 
ment of preſerving your country from foreign and domeſtic 
ruin: Lou have had the felicity of eſtabliſhing your family in 
the greateſt luſtre, without any obligation to the bounty of your 
Prince, or any induſtry of your own: You have triumphed over 
the violence and treachery of your enemies, by your courage 
and abilities; and, by the ſteadineſs of your temper, over the 
inconſtancy and caprice of your friends. Perhaps your Lordſhip 
has felt too much complacency within yourſelf, upon this 
univerſal ſucceſs : And God Almighty, who would not diſappoint 
your endeavours for the public, thought fit to punith you with 
a domeſtic loſs, where he knew your heart was moſt expoſed 5 
and, at the ſame time, has falfilled his own wife purpoſes, by 
' rewarding, in a better Ae, * excellent creature he has taken 

from you. 

I know not, my Lord, whey 1 write this to you, nor hardly 
what I am writing. 1 am ſure it is not from any compliance 
with form; it is not from thinking that I can give your Lord- 
thip any eaſe. I think it was an impulſe upon me chat I ſhould 
ſay ſomething : And whether I ſhall ſend you what 1 have writ- 
ten, Jam yet in doubt, Cc. | 
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To che ARCHBISHOP of DVBLIN.* 


"Mr Lok, 185 * Y London, December It, 1713. 
Oux Grace's. letter, which I received but laſt poſt, is of an 
= earlier date than what have ſince arrived. We have received 
the Addreſs for removing the Chancellor, and the Counter- 
addreſſes from the Lords and Convocation ;, and you will know; 
before this reaches you, our ſentiments of them here. I am at 
a laſs what to ſay in this whole affair. When I writ to yon 
before, I dropt a word on purpoſe for you to take notice of; that 
our Court ſeemed reſolved to be very firm in their refolutions 
about Ireland. I think it impoſſible for the two kingdoms to 
proceed long upon a different ſcheme of politics, The contro- 
verſy with the city I am not maſter of: It took it's rife before 
I ever concerned myſelf with affairs of Ireland, farther than to 
be an inſtrument of doing ſome ſervices to the kingdom, for 
which I have been ill requited. But, my Lord, the queſtion with 
us here, is, whether there was a neceſſity that the other party 
ſhould be a majority. There was put into my hands a- lift 
of your Houſe of Commons, by fome who know the Kingdom 
well: I deſired they would (as we often do here) ſet a mark 
on the names of thoſe who would be for the miniſtry. I found 
they amounted to 143; which, I think, comes within ſeven of 
#9 cally: Twenty names beſide they could not determine 
: So that, ſuppoſe eight to be of the ſame fide, there 
Tn be a majority by one. But, beſides, we reckon that the 
firſt. number, 143, would eafily riſe to a great majority, by the 
influence of the Government, if that had been thought fit. This 
is demonſtration to. us: For the Government there has more 
influence than the Court here; and yet our Court carried it for 
many years, againſt a natural majority, and a much greater one. 
I ſhall not examine the reaſons among you for propertly 


Doctor William King. | 
(E232) other- 
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otherwiſe: But your Grace will find that we are determined 
upon the concluſion; which is, that Ireland muſt proceed on 
the ſame foot with England. I am of opinion, my Lord, that 
nothing could do more hurt to the Whig-party in both king- 
doms, than their manner of proceeding in your Houſe of Com- 
mons: It will confirm the Crown and miniſtry, that there can 
be no ſafety while thoſe people are able to give diſturbance: 
And, indeed, the effects it hath already produced here are 
hardly to be believed. Neither do we here think it worth our 
while to be oppoſed, and encourage our enemies, only for 
ſeventy thouſand pounds a year; to ſupply which it may not 
be hard to find other expedients. And, when there ſhall be oc- 
caſion for a parliament, we are confident a new one may be 
called, with a majority of men in the intereſt of the Queen and 
Church. For, when the preſent majority pretends to regard 
either, we look upon ſuch profeſſions to ſignify no more, than 
if they were penned by my Lord Wharton or Mr. Moleſworth. 
have ſuffered very much by my tenderneſs to ſome perſons 
of that Party, which I ſtill preſerve ; but I believe it will not 
be long in my power to ſerve thoſe who may want it. It would 
be endleſs to recount to your Grace the reproaches that have 
been made me on account of your neighbour. | 
It is true, my Lord, we do not care to be troubled with the 
affairs of Ireland: But, there being no war, nor meeting of 
parliament, we have leiſure at preſent. Beſides, we look on 
ourſelves as touched in the tendereſt part. We know the 
Whig party are preparing to attack us next ſeſſion; and their 
prevailing in Ireland would, we think, be a great ftrength and 
encouragement to them here: Befides, our remiſſneſs would 
diſhearten our friends, and make them think we acted a trim- 
ming game. , There are ſome things which we much wonder 
at, as they are repreſented. The Addreſs for removing the 
Chancellor is grounded upon two facts; in the former of which 
. he was only concerned with ſeveral others ; the criminal was 
poor and penitent, and a noli proſequ: was no illegal thing. As 
to Moor's buſineſs, the Chancellor's ſpeech on that occaſion hath 
been 
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been tranſmitted hither, and ſeems to clear him from the im- 
putation of prejudging. Another thing we wonder at, is, to 
find the Commons, in their Votes, approve the ſending for the 
guards, by whom a man was killed. Such a thing would, they 
ſay, look monſtrous in England. 

Your Grace ſeems to think, they will not break on money- 
matters; but we are taught another opinion: That they will 
not paſs the great bill, until they have ſatisfaction about the 
Chancellor. And what the conſequence of that will be, I ſup” 
poſe you may gueſs from what you know by this time. | 

My Lord, we can judge no otherwiſe here, than by the repre- 
ſentations made to us. I fincerely look upon your Grace to be 
maſter of as much wiſdom and ſagacity as any perſon I have 
known ; and, from my particular reſpect to you, and your great 
abilities, ſhall never preſume to cenſure your proceedings, until 
Iam fully appriſed of the motives. Your Grace is looked on here 
as altogether in the other party, which I do never allow, when 
it is ſaid to me. I conceive you to follow the dictates: of your 
reaſon and conſcience; and, whoever does that, will, in public 
management, often differ, as well from one ſide as another. 

As to myſelf, 1 take Ireland to be the worſt place to be in 
while the Parliament ſits; and probably I may think the ſame 
of England in a month or two. I have few obligations (further 
than perſonal friendſhip and civilities) to any party: I have no- 
thing to aſk for but a little money, to pay my debts; which, I 
doubt, they never will give me. And, wanting wiſdom to judge 
better, I follow thoſe who I think are for preſerving the conſti- 
rution in church and ftate, without examining whether TN fo 
ſo from a rms A of virtue, or of intereſt, 8 5 
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LETTER XII. 
To the Eart of PETERBOROW. 


Mr Lox, London, May 18, 1714. 


I Han done myſelf the honour of writing to your Excellency, 

above a month before yours of March the 5th came to my 
hands. The Saturday's dinners have not been reſumed ſince 
the Queen's return from Windſor ; and I am not ſorry, ſince 
it become ſo mingled an aſſembly, and of ſo little uſe either to 
baſineſs or converſation : So that I was content to read your 
queries to our two great friends. The Treaſurer ſtuck at them 
all; but the Secretary acquitted himſelf of the firſt, by aſſuring 
me he had often written to your Excellency. 

I was told the other day, of an anſwer you made to ſomebody 
abroad, who enquired of you the ſtate and diſpoſitions of our 
Court: That you could not tell, for you had been out of England 
a fortnight. In your letter, you mention the World of the Moon, 
and apply it to England ; but the moon changes but once in 
four weeks. By both theſe inſtances, it appears you have a 
better opinion of our Readineſs than we deſerve; for I do not 
remember, {ſince you left us, that we have continued above four 
days in the ſame view, or four minutes with any manner of 
concert. I affure you, my Lord, for the concern I have for the 
common cauſe, with relation to affairs both at home and err 
and from the perſonal love I bear to our friends in power, I 
never led a life ſo thoroughly uneaſy as I do at preſent. Our 
firuation is ſo bad, that our enemies could not, without abun- 
dance of invention and ability, have placed us ſo ill, if we had 
left it entirely to their management. For my own part, my head 
turns round; and, after every converſation, I come away juſt 
one degree worſe informed than I went. I am glad, for the 
honour of our nation, to find by your Excellency's letter, that 
ſome other courts have a ſhare of frenzy, though not equal, nor 
of the ſame nature with ours. The height of honeſt mens 
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wiſhes at preſent is to rub off this ſeflion ; after which, no body 
has the impudence to expect that we ſhall not immediately fall 
to pieces: Nor is any thing I write the leaſt ſecret, even to a 
Whig footman. 

The Queen 1s pretty well at preſent; but the leaſt diſorder the 
Has, puts all in alarm; and, when it is over, we act as if ſhe 
were immortal. Neither is it poſſible to perſuade people to 
make any preparations againſt an evil day. There is a nego- 
tiation now in hand, which, I hope, will not be abortive: The 
States-General are willing to declare themſelves fully ſatiſſied 
with the peace and Queen's meaſures, Gg. and that is too 
popular a matter to ſlight. It is impoſſible to tell you whe- 
ther the Prince of Hanover intends to come over or no. Iſhould 
think the latter, by the accounts I have ſeen; yet our adverſaries 
continue ſtrenuouſly to aſſert otherwiſe, and very ãinduſtriouſly 
give out, that the Lord Treaſurer is at bottom; which has 
given ſome jealouſies not only to his beft friends, but to ſome 1 
ſhall not name; yet I am confident they do him wrong. This 
formidable journey is the perpetual fubje& both of Court and 
coffee-houſe chat. Our myſterious and unconcerted ways of 
proceeding have, as it 1s natural, taught every body to be re- 
fmers, and to reaſon themſelves into a thouſand various conjec- 
tures: Even I, who converſe moſt with people in power, am 
not free from this evil: And, particularly, I thought myſelf 
twenty times in the right, by drawing concluſions very regularly 
from premiſes which have proved wholly wrong. I think this, 
however, to be a plain proof chat we act altogether by chance, 
and that the game, ſuch as it is, plays itſelf. 

By the preſent encloſed in your Excelleney's letter, I find the 
Sicilians to be bad delineators, and worle poets. As ſneakingly 
as the Prince looks at the Biſhop's foot, I could have made 
him look ten times worſe; and have done more right to the 
piece, by placing your Excellency there repreſenting your Miſ- 
treſs the Queen, and delivering the crown to the Biſhop, with 
orders where to place it. I ſhould hke your new King very 
well, if he would make Sicily his conſtant reſidence, and uſe 
Savoy 
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Savoy only as a commendam. Old books have given me great 
ideas of that iſland.” I imagine every acre there worth three in 
England; and that a wiſe prince, in ſuch a ſituation, would, 
after ſome years, be able to make what figure he een in the 
Mediterranean. 
' The Duke of Shrewſbury, not liking the weather on our ade 
the water, continues in Ireland, although he formally took his 
leave there ſix weeks ago. Tom Farley is every hour expected 
here, and writes me word, he has ſucceeded at Hanover to his 
wiſhes. Lord Strafford writes the fame, and "gives himſelf no 
little merit upon it. 

Barber the printer was, ſome time ago, in great diſtreſs, upon 
printing a pamphlet, of which evil tongues would needs call 
me the author *: He was brought before your Houſe, which 
addreſſed the Queen in a body, who kindly publiſhed a procla- 
mation, with 300 J. to diſcover. The fault was calling the Scots 
a fierce poor northern people. So well protected are thoſe who 
ſcribble for the Government. Upon which, I now put one 
query to your Excellency, What has a man without employ- 
ment to do among miniſters, when he can neither ſerve A 
His friends, nor the public? | 

In my former letter, which I ſuppoſe was ſent to Paris to 
meet you there, I gave you joy of the government of Minorca. 
One advantage you have by being abroad, that you keep your 
Friends ; and-I can name almoſt a dozen great men who tho- 
roughly hate one another, yet all love your Lordſhip. If you 
have a mind to preſerve their friendſhip, keep at a diſtance ; 


or come over and ſhew your power, by reconciling at leaſt two 


'of them ; 'and remember, at the ſame time, that this laſt is an 
impoſſibility. If your Excellency were here, I would ſpeak to 
vou without any conſtraint ; but the fear of accidents, in the 
conveyance of this letter, makes me keep to generals. I am 
ſure you would have prevented a great deal of ill, if you had 
continued among us; but people of my level muſt be content 


* The Public Spirit of the Whigs. 
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to have their opinion aſked, and to ſee it not followed; although 
E have always given it with the utmoſt freedom and impartiality. 
I have troubled you too much ; and, as a long letter from you 
is the moſt agreeable thing one can receive, ſo the moſt agreeable 
return would be a ſhort one. I am ever, with the greateſt xe- 


ſpect and truth, 
M Lokp, 


Your Excellency's 
Moſt obedient, and 
Moſt humble ſervant. 


L E T T E R XXI. 
To Lord Treaſurer OXFORD. 


Myr Lord, July It, 1714. 


Hex I was with you, I have ſaid more than once that I 


would never allow quality or ſtation made any real differ- 
ence between men. Being now abſent and forgotten, I have 
changed my mind: You have a thouſand people who can 


pretend they love you, with as. much appearance of fincerity 


as I; ſo that, according to common juſtice, I can have but a 
thouſandth part in return of what I give. And this difference is 
wholly owing to your ſtation. And the misfortune is ſtill 
the greater, becauſe I always loved you juſt ſo much the worſe 
for your ſtation. For, in your public capacity, you have often 
angered me to the heart; but, as a private man, never once. 


So that, if I only look towards myſelf, I could with you a private. 


man to-morrow. For, I have nothing to aſk, at leaſt nothing 
that you will give, which is the ſame thing: And then you 
would ſee whether I ſhould not, with much more willingnels, 
attend you in a retirement, whenever you pleaſe to give me 
leave, than ever I did at London or Windſor. From theſe ſenti- 
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ments, I will never write to you, if I can help it, otherwiſe than 
as to a private perſon, or allow myſelf to have been obliged by 
you in any other capacity. 

The memory of one great inſtance of your candour and juſtice, 
I will carry to my grave: That, having been in a manner do- 
meſtic with you for almoſt four years, it was never in the power 
of any public or concealed enemy to make you think ill of 
me, though malice and envy were often employed to that end. 
If I live, poſterity ſhall know that, and more; which, though 
you and ſome body that ſhall be nameleſs ſeem to value leſs 
than I could with, is all the return I can make you. Will 
you give me leave to ſay how I would deſire to ſtand in your 


memory: As one who was truly ſenſible of the honour you did 


him, though he was too proud to be vain upon it: As one who 
was neither aſſuming, officious, nor teazing ; who never wil- 
fully miſrepreſented perſons or facts to you, nor conſulted his. 
paſſions when he gave a character. And, laſtly, as one whoſe 
indiſcretions. proceeded altogether from a weak head, and not 
an ill heart. I will add one thing more, which is the higheſt 
compliment I can make, that I never was afraid of offending 
you, nor am now in any pain for the manner I write to you 1n.. 
I have ſaid enough; and, like one at your levee, having made 
my bow, I ſhrink back into the crowd. I am, Oc. 


LITE Sb $.91! 4 
To the Duke of ORMOND. 


Mx LokRD, | July 17th, 1714. 
Never expected that a great man ſhould remember me in 
abſence, becauſe I knew it was unreaſonable, and that your 
Grace is too much troubled with perſons about you, to think 
of thoſe who are out of the way. But, if Dr. Pratt has done me 
right, I am miſtaken ; and your Grace has almoſt declared that 
you expected a letter from me; which you ſhould never have 


had, 
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had, if the miniſtry had been like you: For then I ſhould 
have been always near enough to have carried my own meſ[- 
ages. But I was heartily weary of them ; and your Grace will 
be my witneſs, that I deſpaired of any good ſucceſs, from 
their manner of proceeding, ſome months before I left town; 
where I thought it became me to continue no longer, when 1 
could do no ſervice either to myſelf, my friends, or the public. 
By the accounts I have from particular friends, I find the ani- 
moſity between the two Great Men does not at all diminiſh: 
Though I hear it is given out that your Grace's ſucceſſor * has 
undertaken a general reconcilement. If it be true, this will 
ſucceed like the reſt of his late undertakings. | 

I muſt beg your Grace's pardon, if I intreat you, for ſeveral 
reaſons, to ſee Lady Maſham as often as you conveniently can: 
And I muſt likewiſe defire you, to exert yourſelf in the diſpoſal 
of the biſhopricks in Ireland. It is a ſcandal to the Crown, and 
an injury to the church, that they ſhould be fo long delayed. 
There are ſome hot headed people, on the other fide the water, 
who underſtand nothing of our Court, and would confound 
every thing ; always employed to raiſe themſelves upon the 
ruins of thoſe characters they have blaſted. I wiſh their inter- 
meddling may not occaſion a worſe choice than your Grace ap- 
proved of laſt winter. However, I beg you will take care that 
no injury be done to Dr. Pratt, or Dr. Elwood, who have more 
merit and candour than a hundred of their detractors. I am, 
with the greateſt reſpect, 


Mr LoRp, 
Your Grace's moſt obedient, and 
Moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
J. S. 


* The Duke of Shrewſbury, 
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L ET T E R XXIV. 
To Lord O X FORD, 
On hearing his Intentions to reſign his _ 


My LokD, July 25th, 1714. 
. ſe' en- night I ſhall ſer out from hence to Ire” 
land; my licence for abſence being ſo near out, that I can 
Ray no longer without taking another. I fay this, that, if you 
have any commands, I ſhall have juſt time enough to receive 
them before I go. And, if you reſign in a few days, as I am 
told you deſign to do, you may poſſibly retire to Herefordſhire, 
where I ſhall readily attend you, if you ſoon withdraw ; or, af- 
ter a few months ſtay in Ireland, I will return at the beginning 
of winter, if you pleaſe to command me. I ſpeak in the dark, 
becauſe I am altogether ſo; and what I ſay may be abſurd. You 
will pleaſe to pardon me; for, as I am wholly ignorant, ſo I have 
none of your compoſure of mind. I pray God ny direct 
and defend you, Oc. 


LETTER XXV. 
To Lady MAS HAM. 


Mapa, 8555 Auguſt 7th, 1713. 
1 Hap the honour of a letter from your Ladyſhip a week ago; 
* ahd, the day after, came the unfortunate news of the Queen's 
death, which made it altogether unſeaſonable, as perhaps it may 
be till, to give your Ladyſhip this kind of trouble. Although 
my concern be as great as that of any other good ſubject, for 
the loſs of ſo excellent a Princeſs; yet I can affure you, Madam, 
it is little to what I ſuffer upon your Ladyſhip's particular account. 
As you excel in the ſeveral duties of a tender mother, a true 
friend, and a loving wite, ſo you have been the beſt and moſt 

2 faithful 
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faithful ſervant to your Miſtreſs, that ever any Sovereign had. 
And although you have not been rewarded ſuitable to your 
merits, I doubt not but God will make it up to you in another 
life, and to your children and poſterity in this. I cannot 
about to comfort your Ladyſhip in your great affliction, other. 
wiſe than by begging you to make uſe of your own piety and 
your own wiſdom, of both which you have ſo great a ſhare. 
You are no longer a ſervant, but you are ftill a wife, a mother, 
and a friend; and you are bound in conſcience to take care of 
your health, in order to acquit yourſelf of theſe duties, as well 
as you did of the other, which is now at an end. 

I pray God to ſupport your Ladyſhip, under ſo great a ſhare of 
load, in this general calamity: And remain, with the greateſt . 
reſpect and truth, 

Mapam, Your Ladyſhip's 
| Moſt obedient, and 


Moſt obliged ſervant. 


I moſt heartily thank your Ladyſhip for the favourable expreſ. 
ſions and intentions in your letter, written at a time when you 


were at the height of favour and power. 


I. E T T E R XXVL 
To Lord BOLINGBRO KE. 

My Wr *, * ASSN 10 Auguſt 7th, 1714. 
1 yours of the third, mm” our country poſt 1 is ſo ordered, that 

I could acknowledge it no ſooner. It is true, my Lord, the 
events of five days laſt week might furniſh morals for another 
volume of Seneca. As to my Lord Oxford, I told him freely my 
opinion before I left the town, that he ought to reſign at the 
end of che ſeſſion. I ſaid the ſame thing often to your Lordſhip 


and my Lady Maſham, although you ſcemed to think otherwiſe, 
For ſome reaſons ; and ſaid ſo to him one afternoon, when I met 


You 
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you there with my Lord Chancellor. But, I remember, one of 
the laſt nights I ſaw him, (it was at Lady Maſham's lodgings) 
I ſaid to him, that, upon the foot your Lordſhip and he then 
were, it was impoſlible you could ſerve together two months; 
and I think I was juſt a week out in my calculation. I am 
only ſorry, that it was not a reſignation, rather than a removal; 
becauſe the perſonal kindneſs and diſtinction I always received 
from his Lordſhip and you, gave me ſuch a love for you both, 
(if you great men will allow that expreſſion in a little one) that 
I reſolved to preſerve it entire, however you differed between 
yourſelves ; and, in this I did, for ſome time, follow your com- 
mands and example. I impute it more to the candour of each 
of you, than to my own conduct; that, having been, for two 
years, almoſt the only man who went between you, I never 
obſerved the leaft alteration in either of your countenances to- 
wards me. I will ſwear for no man's ſincerity, much leſs for 
that of a miniſter of ſtate : But thus much I have ſaid, where- 
ever it was proper, that your Lordſhip's propoſals were always 
the faireſt in the world, and I faithfully delivered them as I was 
empowered: And, although I am no very ſkilful man at in- 
trigue, yet I durſt forfeit my head, that, if the caſe were mine, 
I could have either agreed with you, or put you dans w#tre tort. 
When I ſaw all reconciliation - impracticable, I thought fit to 
retire; and was reſolved, for ſome reaſons (not to be mentioned 
at this diſtance) to have nothing to do with whoever was to be 
laſt in. For, either I ſhould not be needed, or not be made uſe of. 
And, let the caſe be what it would, I had rather be out of the 
way. All I pretended was, to ſpeak my thoughts freely, to 
repreſent perſons and things without any mingle of my own 
intereſt or paſſions, and, ſometimes, to make uſe of an evil 
inſtrument, which was like to coſt me dear, even from thoſe for 
whoſe ſervice it was employed. I did believe there would be 
no further occaſion for me, upon any of thoſe accounts. Beſides, 
I had ſo ill an opinion of the Queen's health, that I was confi- 
dent you had not a quarter of time left for the work you had to 


do; having let flip the opportunity of cultivating thoſe diſpoſi- 
tions 
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tions ſhe had got after her ſickneſs at Windſor. I never left 
preſſing my Lord Oxford with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, (and per- 
haps more than became me) that we might be put in ſuch a 
condition, as not to lie at mercy on this great event. And 1 
am your Lordſhip's witneſs, that you have nothing to anſwer 
for in that matter. I will, for once, talk in my trade, and tell 
you that I never ſaw any thing more reſemble our proceedings, 
than a man of fourſcore, or in a deep conſumption, going on 
in his ſins, although his phyſician aſſured him he could not live 
a week. Thoſe wonderful refinements, of keeping men in ex- 
pectation, and not letting your friends be too ſtrong, might be 
proper in their ſeaſon. Sed nunc non erat his locus. Beſides, you 
kept your bread and butter till it was too ſtale for any body to 
care for it. Thus your machine of four years modelling is 
daſhed to pieces in a moment: And, as well by the choice of the 
regents, as by their proceedings, I do not find there is any inten- 
tion of managing you in the leaſt. The whole nineteen conſiſt 
either of the higheſt party-men, or (which mightily mends the 
matter) of ſuch who left us upon the ſubject of the peace, and 
affected jealouſies about the ſucceſſion. It might reaſonably be 
expected, that this quiet poſſeſſion might convince the Succeſſor 
of the good diſpoſitions of the Church-party towards him ; and 
I ever thought there was a mighty failure ſomewhere or other, 
that this could not have been done in the Queen's life. But 
this is too much for what is paſt; and yet, whoever obſerved 
and diſhked the cauſes, hath ſome title to quarrel with the 
effects. As to what is to come, your Lordſhip is in the prime 
of your years, plein des eſprits qui fourniſſent les efſperances ; and you 
are now again to act that part (though in another aſſembly) 
which you formerly diſcharged ſo much to your own honour, 
and the advantage of your cauſe. You ſet out with the wind 
and tide againſt you; yet, at laſt, arrived at your port, from 
whence you are now driven back in open ſea again. But, not to. 
involve myſelf in an allegory, I doubt whether, after this diſap- 
pointment, you can go on with the ſame vigour you did in your 
more early youth. Experience, which has added to your wiſdom, 

| 4 | has 
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has leſſened your reſolution. You are now a general, who, 
after many victories, hath loſt a battle, and have not the ſame 
confidence in yourſelf or your troops. Tour fellow labourers 
have either made their fortunes, or are paſt them, -or will go over 
to ſeek them on the other ſide. Let, after all, and to reſume 
a little courage: To be at the head of the church-intereſt is no 
mean ſtation; and that, as I take it, is now in your Lordſhip's 
power. In order to which, I could heartily with for that union 
you mention; becauſe; I need not tell you, that ſome are more 
dextrous at pulling down their enemies than, &c. We have 
certainly more heads and hands than our adverſaries ; but, it 
muſt be confeſſed, they have ftronger ſhoulders and better 
Hearts. I only doubt my friends, the rabble, are at leaſt grown 
trimmers; and that, ſetting up the cry of Trade and Wool, 
againſt Sacheverel and the Church, hath cooled their zeal. I 
take it for granted, there will be a new parhament againſt 
winter; and, if they will retain me on the other ſide, as their 
counſellor, I will engage them a majority. But, ſince it is poſſible 
I may not be ſo far in their good graces, if your Lordſhip thinks 
my ſervice may be of any uſe in this new world, I will be ready 
to attend you by the beginning of winter. For the misfortune 
is, that I muſt. go to Ireland to take the oaths ; which I never 
reflected on till I had notice from ſome friends in London. And 
the ſooner I go the better, to prevent accidents; for I would 
not willingly want a favour at preſent. ' I think to ſet out in a 
few days, but not before your Lordſhip's commands: and in- 
ftructions may reach me. 
I cannot conclude without offering my humbleſt thanks and 
acknowledgments, for your Lordſhip's kind intentions towards 
me, (if this accident had not happened) of which I received 
{ome - general hints, -—- I pray God dire& your Lordſhip : And 
I dehre you will believe me to be, what I am with the utmoſt - 
truth and reſpect, | 1 2 1 
ä Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, Oc. 
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I ET T E R XXVII. 
To Lord BOLING/BROKE: 


My Sat lei int Dublin, September 14th, 1714. 
I Hor E your Lordſhip, who were always ſo kind to me while 
you were a ſervant, will not forget me now in your greatneſs. 
I give you this caution, becauſe I really believe you will be apt 
to be exalted in your new ſtation of retirement, which was the 
only honourable poſt that thoſe who gave it you were capable 
of conferring. And, as in other employments, the circumſtances 
with. which they are given are ſometimes ſaid to be equally 
valuable with the gift itſelf, ſo it was in your caſe. | The ſealing 
up your office, and eſpecially without any directions from the 
King, diſcovered ſuch ſentiments of you in ſuch P 
n make any honeſt man proud to ſhare them. 
I muſt be ſo free to tell you, that this new office of retire- 
ment will be harder for you to keep than that of Secretary: 
And you lie under one great diſadvantage beſides your being 
too young that, whereas none but knaves and fools deſire to 
deprive you of your former poſt, all the honeſt men in En gland 
will be for putting you out of chis. 
I go on in writing, though 1 know not how to ſend you my 
letter. If I were ſure it would be opened by the ſealers of your 
office, I would fill it with ſome terms of art, that they would 
better deſerve than reliſh. 

It is a point of wiſdom too hard for me, not to look: back 
with vexation upon paſt management. Divines tell us often 
from their pulpits, that half the pains which ſome men take 
to be damned, would have compaſſed their ſalvation: This, 1 am 
ſure, was extremely our caſe. I know not what motions your 
Lordſhip intends; but, if I ſee the old Whig-meaſures taken 
in the next elections, ind that the court, the bank, Eaſt-India, 
and South-ſea, act ftrenuouſly, and procure a majority; I ſhall 
lie down, and beg of Jupiter to heave the cart out of the dirt. 

Vol. VIII. | | (G) I 


I would give all I am worth, for the ſake of my country, 

that you had left your mantle with ſome body in the Houſe 
of Commons, or that a dozen honeſt men among them had 
only ſo many ſhreds of it. And ſo, having diſpatched all 
our friends in England, off flies a ſplinter, and knocks two 
Governors of Ireland dead. I remember, we never had leiſure 
to think of that kingdom. The poor dead Queen is uſed like 
the giant Longaron in Rabelais. Pantagruel took Longaron by 
the heels, and made him his weapon to kill twenty other giants; 
then flung him over a river in the town, and killed two ducks 
and an old cat. I could talk very wiſely to you, but you would 
regard me not. I could bid you, non deſperare de republicd ; and 
ſay, that res nolunt diu mal? adminiſtrari. But I will cut all ſhort, 
and aſſure you, that if you do not fave us, I will not be at 
the pains of racking my invention to gueſs how we ſhall be 
ſaved ; and yet I have read Polybius. 
They tell me you have a very good crop of wheat, but the 
bazley is bad. Hay will certainly be dear, unleſs we have an 
open winter. I hope you found your hounds in good condition, 
and that Bright has not made a ſtirrup-leather of your jocky- 
belt. 

imagine you now ſmoak ing with your humdrum ſquire, (I 
forget his name) who can go home at midnight, and open a do- 
zen gates when he is drunk. 

I beg your Lordſhip not to aſk me to lend you any money. If 
you will come and live at the Deanry, and furniſh up an apart- 
ment, I will find you in victuals and drink, which is more than 
ever you got by the Court: And, as proud as you are, I hope to 
Tee you accept a part of this offer before I die. 

The take this country ; it has, in three weeks, ſpoilt two 
as good ſixpenny pamphlets, as ever a proclamation was iſſued 
out againſt. And, ſince we talk of that, will there not be * * 
„ ſhall be cured of loving England, as tlie fellow 
was of his ague, by getting himſelf whipt through the town. 


＋ Here are two or three words in the — totally eraſed and illegible. 
3 I would 
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I would retire too if I could; but my country-ſeat, where. T 
have an acre of ground, is gone to ruin. The wall of my own 
apartment is fallen down, and I want mud to rebuild it, and 
ſtraw to thatch it. Beſides, a ſpiteful neighbour has ſeized on fix 
foot of ground, carried off my trees, and ſpoiled my grove. 
All this is literally true, and I have not fortitude enough. to 
go and ſee thoſe devaſtations. 

But, in return, I live a n in town, ſee no body, and 
go every day once to prayers; and hope, in a; few months, to 
grow as ſtupid as the preſent fituation of affairs will require, 

Well, after all, parſons are not ſuch bad company, efpecially 
when they are —_ fubjection ; and I let none but ſuch one 
near me. 

However, pray God forgive them, by whoſe :ndolence. 8 
or want of friendſhip, I am reduced to live with twenty ann 
of ſalt · water between your e and me, Oc. 


xi To the Farl of OXFORD. 


by Lonp;. £1; + | Dublin, Jul 19, 1715. 
1 * may look like an idle or ollicious 155 in me, to give your 
Lordſhip any interruption under your preſent circumſtances. 
Yet I could never forgive myſelf, if, after being treated for 
ſeveral years with the, greateſt Kindneſs and diſtinction, by a 
perſon of your Lordſhip's virtue, I ſhould omit making you, at 
this time, the humbleſt offers of my poor ſervice and attendance. 
It is the firſt time I ever ſolicited you in my own behalf; and, if 
I am: refuſed, it will be the firſt requeſt you ever refuſed me. I 
do not think myſelf obliged: to xegulate my opinions by the pro- 
ceedings of a Houſe of Lords or Commons; and therefore, how- 
ever they may acquit themſelves in your Lordſhip's caſe, I ſhall 
take the liberty of thinking, and calling your Lordſhip the ableſt 
and faithfulleſt miniſter, and trueſt lover of your country, that 
COS) this 
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this age hath produced. And I have already taken care, that 
you ſhall be ſo repreſented to poſterity, in ſpite of all the rage 
and malice of your enemies. And this I know will not be 
wholly indifferent to your Lordſhip; Who, next to a good con- 
ſcience, always eſteemed reputation your beſt poſſeſſion. Your 
intrepid behaviour, under this proſecution, aſtoniſheth every one 
but me, who know you ſo well, and how little it is in the 
power of human actions, or events, to diſcompoſe you. I have 
ſeen your Lordſhip labouring under greater difficulties, and ex- 
poſed to greater dangers, and overcoming both by the provi- 
dence of God, and your own wiſdom and courage. Your life 
has been already attempted by private malice, it is now purſued 
by public reſentment. Nothing elſe remained. You were 
deſtined to both trials; and the ſame power which delivered you 
ont of the paws of the lion and the bear, will, I truft, deliver 
you out of the hands of the uncircumciſed. I tan write no 
more. You ſuffer for a good cauſe, for having preſerved your 
country, and for having been the great inſtrument, under God, 
of his preſent Majeſty's peaceable acceſſion to the throne. This 
I know, and this your enemies know, and this I will take care 
that all the world ſhall know, and future ages be convinced of. 
God Almighty protect you, and continue to you that fortitude 
and * be ann CO 7 7 5 Farewel. 
3 $ | 


. E, T r ER NMUN. 
To Lord 'BOLING BROKE. 


My LoRD, May, 1779. 


1 Foxc ET whether T formerly mentioned to you what I have 
obſerved in Cicero; that, in ſome of his letters, while he was 
in exile; there is a ſort of melancholy pleaſure which is won- 
derfully affecting. I believe the reaſon muſt be, that, in thoſe _ 
circumſtances of life, there is more leiſure for friendſhip to Ope- 


ö rate, 


ö —— 
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rate, without any mixture of envy, intereſt, or ambition. But, IL 
am afraid, this was chiefly when Cicero writ to his brethren 
in exile, or they to him; becauſe common diſtreſs is a great 
promoter both of friendſhip and ſpeculation. For, I doubt, proſ- 
perity and adverſity are too much at YATIANCE,, ever to ſuffer a. 
near alliance between their owners. 


Friendſhip, we fay, is created by a reſemblance of humours. 
You allow that adverſity both taught you to think and reaſon 

much otherwiſe than you did; whereas, I can aſſure you; that 
thoſe who contrived to ſtay at home, and keep what they had, 
are not changed at all; and, if they ſometimes drink an abſent 
friend's health, they have fully difcharged their duty. I have 
been, for ſome time, nurſing up an obſervation, which perhaps- 
may be a juſt one: That no men are uſed ſo ill, upon a change 
of times, as thoſe who acted upon a public view, without regard 
to themſelves. ' I do not mean from the circumſtance of ſaving 
more or leſs money, but becauſe I take it, that the ſame grain . 
of caution which diſpoſeth a man to fill his coffers, will teach 
him how to preſerve them upon all events. And I dare hold z 
wager that the Duke of Marlborough, in all his campaigns, was 
never known to loſe his baggage. I am heartily glad to hear of 
that unconditional offer you mention; becauſe I have been 
taught to believe there is little good- nature to be had from that 
quarter: And, if the offer were ſincere, I know not why it has 
not ſucceeded, fince every thing ĩs granted that can be aſked for, 
unleſs there be an exception only for generous and good-natured 
actions. When I think of you with relation to Sir Roger, I 
imagine a youth -of ſixteen marrying a woman of thirty for 
love; ſhe decays every year, while he grows up to his prime; 
and, when it is too late, he wonders how he could think of ſo 
unequal a match, or what 18 become of the beauty he was ſo 
fond of. -— I am told he outdoes himſelf in every quality for 
which we uſed to quarrel with him. I do not think, that Ietfure 
of life, and tranquillity of mind, which fortune and your own 
wiſdom hath given you, could be better employed than in draw- 
ing up very exact memoirs of thoſe affairs, wherein, to my 


knowledge, 
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knowledge, you. bad the moſt difficult and weighty part: And 
I have often thought, 1 in comparing periods of time, there never 
was a more important one in England than that which made 
up the four laſt years of the late Queen. Neither do I think any 
thing could be more entertaining, or uſeful, than the ſtory of it 
fully and exactly told, with ſuch obſervations, in ſuch a ſpirit, 
ſtyle, and method as you alone are capable of performing it. 
One reaſon why we have ſo few memoirs written by principal 
actors, is becauſe much familiarity with great affairs makes 
men value them too little; yet fuch perſons will read Tacitus 
and Comines with wonderful delight. Therefore I muſt beg 
two things; firſt, that you will not omit any paſſage becauſe 


you think. it of little moment; and, ſecondly, that you will 


write to an ignorant world, and not ſuppoſe your reader to be 
only of the preſent age, or to live within ten miles of London. 
There is nothing more vexes me in old hiſtorians, than when 
they leave me in the dark in ſome paſſages which they Suppoſe 


' every one to know. It is this lazineſs, pride, or incapacity of 


great men, that hath given way to the impertinents of, the 
nation where you are, to peſter us with memoirs full of trifling 
and romance. Let a Frenchman talk rwice with a miniſter of 
ſtate, he deſires no more to furniſh out a volume; and I, who 
am no Frenchman, deſpairing ever to ſee any thing of what you 
tell me, have been ſome time providing materials for ſuch a 

work, only upon the ſtrength of having been always amongſt 
you, and uſed with more kindneſs and confidence, than it often 
happens to men of my trade and level. But I am heartily glad 
of ſo good a reaſon to think no further that way, although 1 
could ſay many things which you will never allow yourſelf 
to write. I have already drawn your character at length in 
one tract, and a ſketch of it in another. But I am ſenſible that 
when Czſar deſcribes one of his own battles, we conceive a 


greater idea of him from thence, than from all the praiſes any 


other writer can give him, 
I read your Paraphraſe with great pleaſure, and the goodneſs: 


* of the Poetry convinces me of the truth of your philoſophy. I 


agree, 
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agree, that a great part of our wants is imaginary, yet there 
is a different proportion, even in real want, between one man 
and another. A King, deprived of his kingdom, would be allow- 
ed to live in real want, although he had ten thouſand a year; 
and the caſe is parallel in every degree of life. When JI reaſon. 
thus on the caſe of ſome abſent friends, it frequently takes 
away all the quiet of my mind. I think it indecent to be merry, 
or take ſatisfaction in any thing, while thoſe who preſided in 
councils, or armies, and by whom I had the honour to be 
beloved, are either in humble ſolitude, or attending, like Han- 
nibal, in foreign courts, donec Bithyno libeat wigilare tyranno.. My 
health (a thing of no moment) is ſomewhat mended; but, at 
beſt, I have an ill head and an aching heart. Pray God ſend: 
you ſoon back to your country in peace and honour, that I. 
may once more ſee him cum quo morantem ſæpe diem fregi, &c. 


LETTER SAKS. ; 
| | fp 
To Lord B.O-LINGBROKE... 


Mx Lomp,. December 19, 1719. 


Famer congratulate with you: upom growing rich; for I hope 
our friend's information. is true. Omne /olum diti patria. Eu- 
ripides makes the Queen jocaſta aſk. her exiled ſon, how he 
got his victuals? But, who ever expected to ſee you a trader, 
or dealer in ſtocks? I thought to have ſeen you where you are, 
or perhaps nearer: But dis. aliter viſum. It may be with one's 
country as with a lady: If ſhe be cruel and ill-natured; and 
will not receive us, we ought to conſider that we are better 
without her. But, in this caſe, we may add, ſhe has neither 
virtue, honour, nor juſtice. I have gotten a: mezzotinto (for 
want of a better of Ariſtippus, in my drawing-room: The motto 
at the top is, Omnis Ar AHippum, Se. and at the bottom, Tantd” 
fedus. cum gente ferire, commiſſum juveni. But, ſince what I heard of 

| Miſſiſippi, 
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Miſſiſippi, I am grown fonder of the former motto. You have 
heard that Plato followed merchandize three years, to ſhew he 
knew how to grow rich as well as to be a philoſopher: And, I 
gueſs, Plato was then about forty, the period which the Italians 
preſcribe for being wiſe, in order to be rich at fifty. Sencs 
ut in otia tuta recedant. I have known ſomething of courts and 
miniſters longer than you, who knew them ſo many thouſand 
times better; but I do not remember to have ever heard of or 
ſeen one great genius, who had long ſucceſs in the miniſtry : 

And, recollecting a great many, in my memory and acquaint- 
ance, thoſe. who had the ſmootheſt time were, at beſt, men of 
_ middling degree in underſtanding. But, if I were to frame a 
romance of a great miniſter's life, he ſhould begin it as Ariſ- 
tippus has done; then be ſent into exile, and employ his lei- 
ſure in writing the memoirs of his own adminiſtration ; then be 
recalled, invited to reſume his ſhare of power, act as far as 
was decent; at laſt, retire to the country, and be a pattern of 
hoſpitality, politeneſs, wiſdom, and virtue. Have you not obſer- 
ved, that there is a lower kind of diſcretion and re gularity, 
which ſeldom fails of raiſing men to the higheſt ſtations in 
the court, the church, and the law? It muſt be ſo: For Provi- 
dence, which deſigned the world ſhould be governed by many 
heads, made it a buſineſs within the reach of common under- 
ſtandings ; while one great genius is hardly found among ten 
millions. - Did you never obſerve one of your clerks cutting his 
paper with a blunt ivory knife? Did yon ever know the knife 
to fail going the true way? Whereas, if he had uſed a razor, or 
à pen-knife, he had odds againſt him of ſpoiling a whole ſheet. 
I have twenty times compared the motion of that ivory imple- 
ment to thoſe talents that thrive beſt at court. Think upon 
Lord Bacon, Williams, Strafford, Laud, Clarendon, Shafteſbury, 
the laſt Duke of Buckingham“; and, of my own acquaintance, 
the Earl of Oxford and yourfelf: All great geniuſes in their 
ſeveral ways; and, if they had not been ſo great, would have 


* * Duke of Buckingham, | 
viark 
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been leſs unfortunate. I remember but one exception, and that 
was Lord Sommers, whoſe timorous nature, joined with the 
trade of a common lawyer, and the conſciouſneſs of a mean 
extraction, had taught him the regularity of an alderman, or a 
gentleman-uſher. But, of late years, I have even refined upon 
this thought: For I plainly ſee, that fellows of low intellectuals, 
when they are gotten at the head of affairs, can ſally into the 
higheſt exorbitances, with much more ſafety, than a man of 
great talents can make the leaſt ſtep: out of the way. Perhaps 
it is for the ſame reaſon, that men are more afraid of attack- - 
ing a vicious than a mettleſome horſe: But I rather think it 
owing to that inceſſant envy, wherewith the common rate of 
mankind purſues all ſuperior natures to their own.” And, I 
conceive, if it were left to the choice of an aſs, he would rather 
be kicked by one of his own ſpecies than a better. If you will 
recollect that I am towards ſix years older than when I ſaw you 
laſt, and twenty years duller, you will not wonder to find me 
abound in empty ſpeculations: I can now expreſs in an hun- 
dred words what would formerly have coſt me ten. I can write 
epigrams of fifty diſtichs, which might be ſqueezed into one. 1 
have gone the round of all my ſtories three or four times with 
the younger people, and begin them again. I give hints how 
ſignificant a perſon I have been, and no body believes me: I 
pretend to pity them, but am inwardly angry. I lay traps for 
people to deſire I would ſhew them ſome things I have written, 
but cannot ſucceed ;, and wreak my ſpite, in condemning the 
taſte of the people and company where I am. But it is with 
place, as it is with time. If I boaſt of having been valued 
three hundred miles off, it is of no more uſe than if I told 
how handſome I was when I was young. The worſt of it is, 
that lying is of no uſe; for the people. here will not believe 
one half of what is true. If I can prevail on any one to per- 
ſonate a hearer and admirer; you would wonder what a fa- 
vourite he grows. He is ſure to have the firſt glaſs out of the 
bottle, and the beſt bit I can carve. -— Nothing has convinced 
me ſo much that I am of a little ſubaltern fpirit, in ops atque 
28k, VHI. - (H) pufilli 
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pufilli animi, as to reflect how I am forced into the moſt trifling 
amuſements, to divert the vexation of former thoughts; and 


preſent objects. Why cannot you lend me a ſhred of your 


mantle, or, why did you not leave a ſhred of it with me 
when you was ſnatched from me? — . You ſee I ſpeak in my 
trade, although it is growing faſt a trade to be aſhamed of. 

* T cannot but with that you would make it poſſible for me to 
ſee a copy of the papers you are about; and I do prateſt at 
neceflary that ſuch a thing ſhould be in ſome perſon's hands 
beſides your own, and 1 ſcorn to ſay how ſafe: they would be 
in mine. Neither would you diſlike my cenſures, as far as 
they might relate to circumſtantials. I tax you with two mi- 
nutes a day, until you have read this letter, although I am 
ſenſible you have not half ſo much from biel more uſeful 
and entertaining. 

My letter which miſcarried * was, believe; inn as — 
ing as this, only thanking and congratulating with you for 
the delightful verſes you ſent me. And J ought to have ex- 
preſſed my vexation, at ſeeing you ſo much better a philoſopher 
than myſelf; a trade you were neither born nor bred to: But I 
think it is obferved, that gentlemen often dance better than 
thoſe who live by the art. You may thank Fortune that my 

eee e t ndr N wing! 


paper is no longer, G | 


Wn BY os ths E R XXÑI. 7 e 
To the BISHOP of. EAT. "irs 

My Lok p, oy E onen 1 
Have received an account orf your Lordſhip's refuſing to 
admit my proxy at your viſitation, with ſeveral cireumftances 
of perſonal reflexions on myſelf, although my proxy atteſted my 


want of health; to confirm which, and to lay before you the 


„ He means Letter XXIX, which he hath endorſed on the back as having miſcarried. 
- juſtice 
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juſtieec and Chriſtianity of ' your proceeding; - above a Hundred 
perſons of quality and diſtinction ca witneſs, that, ſince Friday 
the 26th of May, I have been totmented with an ague, in as 
violent a manner as a pod. which ſtill continues, and forces 
me to make uſe of another hand in writing to you. At the 
ſame time, I müſt be plain to tell you, that if this accident 
had not happened, I ſhould have uſed all endeavours to avoid 
your viſitation, upon the public promiſe I made you three 
years ago, and the motives which occaſioned it; becauſe I was 
unwilling to hear any more very injurious treatment and appel- 
lations given to my brethren or myſelf; and, by the grace of 
God, I am ftill determined to abſent myſelf on the like occaſions, 
as far as I can poſſibly be diſpenſed with by any law, while 
your Lordſhip is in that dioceſe and Ia member of it. In which 
reſolution I could not conceive? but your Lordſhip would be 
cafy: Becauſe, although my preſence might poflibly contribute 
to your real (at leaſt future) We 1 was n it Wm not to 
preſent ſatis faction. 
If I had had the — — ams wich FRO 
one clergyman. in the dioceſe, of your Lordfhip's principles, 
I I mould have deſired him to repreſent me with hopes of better 
ſuccefs: But I wiſh you would ſometimes think it convenient to 
diſtinguiſh* men as well as prineiples, and not to look upon 
every perſon, who r re to owe” you 9 CHHOICHT"  obedbenice; 
as 1-7 
I have the honou” to be Ordinary over a confiderible number 
of as eminent divines as any in this kingdom, who owe me the 
ſame obedience as I owe to your Lordſhip, and are equally 
bound to attend my viſitation; yet neither T nor any of my 
predeceſſors, to my knowledge, did ever refuſe a regular proxy. 
I amr only ſorry that you, who are of a country famed for 
good - nature, have found a way to unite the haſty paſſibri of 
your on 1 . with the long, Tedate refentment of 


ref 115%: 
* The nd of this —— be hos left to 8 Biſhop! own enkaue. ' 
+ The Biſhop was a Welchman; his name Evans. 4 
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a Spaniard: But I have an honourable hope, that this proceed- 
_ has been more owing to party than complexion. 1 am. 
Wy My LoRD, | 


Your Lordſhip' Y 
BP Moſt humble ſervant. 


LE TT R XXXII. 
To the Earl of OXFORD. 


My LoRD, | Oà ober 11th, 1722. 
Jorren receive letters franked Oxford, but always find them 
written and ſubſcribed by your Lordſhip's ſervant, Mynett. 
His meaning is ſome buſineſs of his own, wherein I am his 
ſolicitor; but he makes his court by giving me an account of 
the ſtate of your family, and perpetually adds a clauſe, that your 
Lordſhip ſoon intends to write to me. I knew you indeed when 
you were not ſo great a man as you are now, I mean when 
vou were Treaſurer; but you are grown ſo proud ſince your 
retirement, that there is no enduring you: And you have reafon, 
for. you never acted ſo difficult a part of life before. In the 
two great ſcenes of power and. proſecution you have excelled 
mankind ; and, in this of retirement, you have moſt injuriouſſy 
forgotten your friends. Poor Prior often ſent me his complaints 
on this occaſion, and I have returned him mine. I never courted 
your acquaintance when you governed Europe, but you courted 
mine; and now you neglect me, when I uſe all my inſinuations 
to keep myſelf in your memory. I am very ſenſible, that, 
next to receiving thanks and compliments, there is nothing 
vou more hate than writing letters: But, ſince I never gave 
you thanks, nor made you compliments, I have ſo much more 
merit than any of thoſe thouſands whom you have leſs oblig- 
ed, by only making their forrunes, without taking them into 
your friendſhip, as you did me, whom you always counte- 
nanced 


- 
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nanced in too public and particular a manner to be forgotten, 
either by the world or myſelt; for which never man was more 
proud or leſs vain. 

I have now been ten years ſoliciting wi your vine ; 1 11 
if I had ſolicited you for a thouſand pounds, (I mean of your 
own money, not the public) I could have prevailed in ten days- 
You have given me many hundred hours, can you not now give 
me a couple? Have my mortifications been ſo few, or are you 
ſo malicious to add a greater than I ever yet ſuffered? Did you 
ever refuſe me any thing I aſked you? And will you now begin ? 
In my conſcience, I believe, and, by the whole conduct of your 
life, I have reaſon to believe, that you are too poor to bear 
the expence. I ever told you that I was the richer man of 
the two; and I am now richer by five hundred pounds, than. 
I was at the time when I was boaſting at your table of my 
wealth, before Diamond Pitt. 

I have hitherto taken up with a ſcurvy a of you, under 
Which I have placed this lemma : 


— Peteres actus primamque juventam 
Proſequar? ad ſeſe mentem preſentta ducunt. 


And this I will place under your picture, whenever you are 
rich enough to ſend it me. I will only promiſe, in returr, 
that it ſhall never loſe you the reputation of poverty ; which, 
to one of your birth, patrimony, and employments, is one of 
the greateſt glories of your life, and ſo ſhall be celebrated by 
me. 

I intreat your Lordſhip, if your leifure and your health will 
permit, to let me know when I can be a month with you at 
Brampton-caſtle ; becauſe I have a great deal of buſineſs. with 
you. that relates to poſterity. Mr. Mynett has, for ſome. time, 
led me an uncomfortable life with his ill accounts of your 
health; but, God be thanked, his ſtyle is of late much altered 
for the better. 

My hearty and conſtant prayers are perpetually offered up for 
the prefervation of you and your excellent family. Fray, my 
Lord, 
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Lord; write to me; or you never loved me, or I have done: 
ſomething to deſerve your difpleafure. My Lord and Lady 
Harriot, my Brother and Siſter *, pretend to attone by making 
me fine preſents; but I would have his Lordfhip know, that 1 
would value two of his lines more than two of his manors, &c. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


To His Excellency the Lord CARTERET, Lord Lieutenant 
of IR E LAND. 


Me Lo Rp, + April 28h, 1724. 
M. of the principal perſons in this kingdom, diſtinguiſhed | 
for their loyalty to his preſent Majefty, hearing that I had 
the honour to be known to your Excellency, have for ſome time 
preſſed me very earneſtly, ſince you were declared Lord-Lieutenant 
of this kingdom, to repreſent to your Excellency- the appre- 
henſions they are under concerning Mr. Wood's patent for coin- 
ing halfpence to paſs. in Ireland. Your Excellency knows the 
unanimous ſentiments of the parliament here upon that matter: 
And, upon enquiry, you will find, that there is not one perſon, 
of any rank or party, in this whole kingdom, who does not 
look upon that patent as the moſt ruinous project that ever was 
contrived againſt any nation. Neither is it doubted, that, when 
your Excellency ſhall be thoroughly informed, your juſtice and 
compaſſion for an injured people will force you to employ your 
credit for their relief. 

T have made bold to ſend you incloſed two ſmall tracts on 
this ſubject, one written (as it is ſuppoſed) by the Earl of Aber- 
corn; the other is entitled to a Weaver, and ſuited to the 
vutgar, but thought to be the work of a better hand. 

'T hope your Excellency will forgive an old humble ſervant, 
and one who always loved and eſteemed you, for interfering 


The members of the Saturday's Club all called one another Brothers, and coalequently i 
their wives were Siſters to the ſeveral members. 
In 
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in matters out of his province; which he would never have 
done, if many of the greateſt perſons here had not, by their 
importunity, drawn him out of his retirement, to venture giving 
you a little trouble, in hopes to ſave their country from utter 
deſtruction, for which the memory of your 1 will 
be bleſſed by poſterity. _ - 

I hope to have the honour of ſceing your Excellency here, 
and do promiſe neither to be a frequent viſiter nor trouble- 
b wel but ever, e ER Ge. f{ B 
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My vices, 11855 | "Yi oth, 1724. 

T is above a month 3 I took the boldneſs of dag d to 

your Excellency, upon a ſubject where the welfare of this 
Kingdom 1s highly concerned. | 

I writ at the deſire of ſeveral conſiderable perſons here, who 
could not be ignorant that I had the honour of being well known 
to you. 

e have wiſhed your Excellency had condeſcended ſo far, 
as to let one of your under-clerks have K to me that a let. 
ter was received. 

I have been long out of the world, but have not forgotten 
—_ uſed to paſs among thoſe I lived with, while I was in 

And I can fay, that, during the experience of many years, 
__ many changes in affairs, your Excellency, and one mere; 
who is not worthy to be compared to you, are the only great 

ons that ever refuſed to anſwer a. letter from me, without 
regard to buſineſs, party, or greatneſs ; and, if I had not a. 
peculiar. eſteem for your perſonal, qualities, I ſhould think my-. 
ſelf to be acting a very inferior part in making this complaint. 

L never was ſo humble, as to be vain upon my acquaintance 
with men in power, and always rather choſe to avoid it when 
was not called. Neither were their power or titles ſufficient, 

3 without 
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without merit, to make me cultivate them; of which I have 


witneſſes enough left, after all the havock made among them 
by accidents of time, or by changes of perſons, meaſures, and 
opinions. 2 

I know not how your own conceptions of yourſelf may alter, 


by every new high ftation; but mine muſt continue the ſame, 


or alter for the worſe. 

I often told a great Miniſter, whom: you well know, that I 
e him for being the ſame man through all the progreſs of 
power and place. I expected the like in your Lordſhip; and 
ſtill hope that I ſhall be the only perſon who will ever find it 
otherwiſe. 

I pray God to direct your Excellency in all your good under- 


takings, and eſpecially in your government of this kingdom. 


I ſhall trouble * more; but remain, with ah 


reſpect, 
« My Loxp, 


Your Excellency's | 
Moſt obedient, and 
Moſt humble ſervant. 


"LETTER XXXV. 
To the ſame. 


My LokD, L July 9th, 1724. 
ant claim the privilege of an inferior, to be the laſt 

writer; yet with great acknowledgments for your conde- 
ſcenſion in anſwering my letters. I cannot but complain of 
you for putting me in the wrong. I am in the circumſtances 


of a waiting-woman, who told her lady, that nothing vexed 


her more than to be caught in a he. But, what is worſe, I 
have diſcovered in myſelf ſomewhat of the bully ; and that, 
after all my rattling, you have brought me down to be as 


humble as the moſt diſtant attender at your levee. It is well 
your 
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your Ecellency's talents are in few hands; for, if it were other» 
wiſe, we, who pretend to be free ſpeakers, in quality of philo- 
ſophers, ſhould be utterly cured of our forwardneſs; at leaſt, I 
am afraid there will be an, end of mine, with regard to your 
Excellency. Yet, my Lord, I am ten years older than I was 
when I had the honour to ſee you laſt, and conſequently ten 
times more teſty. Therefore I foretel, that you, who could fo 
eaſily conquer ſo captious a perſon, and of ſo little conſequence, 
will quickly ſubdue this whale kingdom to love and eres 
you. Lam, S e r rig 1 
. Y Tony, ee F.4 


2 E 'T T ER XXXVI. 
To EDWARD Earl of OXFORD 


On his Father's Death... 
My LokD, l July, 1724. 
= I had, for two years paſt, inured myſelf to expect 
the death of my Lord your Father, from the frequent ac- 
counts of the bad condition of his health ; yet the news of it 
ſtruck me ſo ſenſibly, that I had not ſpirit enough to condole 
with your Lordfhip, as I ought to have done, for ſo great a 
loſs to the world and yourſelf. It is true, indeed, you no longer 
wanted his care and tenderneſs, nor his example, to incite 
you to virtue; but his friendſhip and converſation you will 
ever want, becauſe they are qualities fo rare in the world, and 
in which he ſo much excelled all others. It hath pleaſed me, 
in the midſt of my grief, to hear that he preſerved the greatneſs, 
and calmneſs, and intrepidity of his mind to his laſt minutes: 
For it was fit that ſuch a life ſhould terminate with equal luſtre 
to the whole progreſs of it. 
I muft now beg leave to apply to your Lordſhip's juſtice. 
He was often pleaſed to promiſe me his picture; but his trou- 
bles, and ſickneſs, and want of opportunity, and my abſence, 
Vor. VIII. (I) prevented 
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prevented him. I do therefore humbly inſiſt, that your ly 
ſhip will pleaſe to diſcharge what I almoſt look upon as 
ee. 

I would intreat another and much greater favour of your 
Lordfhip, that, at your leifure hours, you would pleaſe to in- 
ſpect among your father's papers, whether there be any memo- 
rials that may be of uſe towards writing his life ; which I have 
ſometimes mentioned to him, and often thought on, when I 
little thought to ſurvive him. I have formerly gathered ſeveral 
hints, but want many memorials, eſpecially of his more early 
times, which might be eaſily ſupplied. And ſuch a work moſt 
properly belongs to me, who loved and reſpected him above 
all men, and had the honour to know him better than any 
other of my level did. 

I humbly beg your Lordſhip's pardon for ſo long a letter upon 
ſo mournful an occaſion ; and expect your juſtice to believe, 
that I am, and ſhall ever be, with the greateſt reſpect, 


My LoRp, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
Moſt obliged, and 
Moſt humble ſervant. 


I defire to pac my moſt humble {OO to my Lady 
Qzjord. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


To his Excellency the Lord CARTERET, Lord Lientenant 
of IX EL A 725 


Mr Lokp, % September 3d, 1724. 
BE NG ten years older than when I had the honour to ſee 
your Excellency laſt, by conſequence, if I am ſubject to any 
ailments, they are now ten times worſe, and ſo it happened. 
For I have been, this month paſt, ſo peſtered with the return 
of 
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of a noiſe and deafnefs in my ears, that I had not ſpirit to 
perform the common offices of life, much leſs to write to your 
Excellency, and leaſt of all to anſwer ſo obliging and conde- 
ſcending a letter as that I received from you. But theſe ugly 
ten years have a worſe conſequence ; that they utterly deſtroy 
any title to the good opinion you are pleaſed to expreſs of me, 
as an amuſer of the world and myſelf. To have preſerved that 
talent, I ought, as I grew older, to have removed into a better 
climate, inſtead of being ſunk for life in a worſe. I imagine 
France would be proper for 'me now, and Italy ten years hence. 
However, I am not ſo bad as they would make me: For, ſince 1 
left England, ſuch a parcel of traſh has been there fathered 
upon me, that nothing but the good judgment of my friends 
could hinder them from — me to be grown the Seen 
dunce alive. 

There is a gentleman of this ids juſt gone for England 
it is Doctor George Berkeley, Dean of Derry, the beſt prefer- 
ment among us, being worth about 1100 l. a year. He takes the 
Bath in his way to London; and will, of courſe, attend your 
Excellency, and be preſented, I ſuppoſe, by his friend my 
Lord Burlington. And, becauſe I believe you will chuſe -out 
ſome very idle minutes to read this letter, perhaps you may 
not be ill entertained with ſome account of the man, and his 
errand. He was a Fellow in the Univerſity here; and, going 
to England very young, about thirteen years ago, he became the 
founder of a ſect there called the Inmaterialiſtte, by the force of 
a very curious book upon that ſubject. Doctor Smaldridge, and 
many other eminent perſons were his proſelytes. I ſent him 
ſecretary and chaplain, to Sicily, with my Lord Peterborow ; 
and, upon his Lordſhip's return, Doctor Berkeley ſpent above 
ſeven years 1n travelling over moſt parts of Europe, but chiefly 
through every corner of Italy, Sicily, and other iſlands. When 
he came back to England, he found ſo many friends that he 
was effectually recommended to the Duke of Grafton, by whom 
he was lately made Dean of Derry. Your Excellency will be 
en when I tell you all this is but an introduction: For I 

(12) am 
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am now to mention his errand. He is an abſolute philoſopher, 
with regard to money, titles, and power; and, for three years 
paſt, hath been ſtruck with a notion of founding an univerſity at 
Bermudas, by a charter from the Crown. He hath ſeduced 
ſeveral of the hopefulleſt young clergymen and others here, 
many of them well provided for, and all of them in the faireſt 
way of preferment: But, in England, his conqueſts are greater; 
and, I doubt, will ſpread very far this winter. He ſhewed me 
a little tract, which he deſigns to publiſh ; and there your 
Excellency will ſee his whole ſcheme of a life academico-philo- 
ſophical, (I ſhall make you remember what you were) of a 
college founded for Indian ſcholars and miſſionaries ; where 
he, moſt exorbitantly, propoſeth a whole hundred pounds a 
year for himſelf, forty pounds for a fellow, and ten for a 
ſtudent. His heart will break if his deanry be not taken from 
him, and left to your Excellency's diſpoſal. I diſcourage him 
by the coldneſs of courts and miniſters, who will interpret all 
this as impoſſible, and a viſion; but nothing will do. And, 
therefore, I do humbly entreat your Excellency, either to uſe 
fuch perſuaſions as will keep one of the firft men in this king- 
dom, for learning and virtue, quiet at home, or aſſiſt him, by 
Your credit, to compaſs: his romantic deſign ; which, however, 
is very noble and generous, and directly proper for a great Per- 
fon of your excellent education to encourage. 

I muſt now, in all humility, intreat one favour of you, as you 
are Lord Lieutenant. Mr. Proby, ſurgeon of the army here, 
laid out the greateſt part of his fortune to buy a captainſhip 
for his eldeſt ſon. The young man was lately accuſed of difco- 
vering an inchnation to Popery, while he was quartered in 
Galway. The report of the court-martial is tranſmitted to your 
Excellency. The univerſal opinion here is, that the accuſation 
was falſe and malicious: And the Archbiſhop of Tuam, in 
whoſe dioceſe Galway is, upon a ſtrict enquiry, hath declared 
it to be ſo. But all this is not to ſway with your Excellency, 
any more than that the father is the moſt univerſally beloved 
of any man I ever knew in his ſtation. But I intreat, that 


3 you 
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you will pleaſe to hear the opinion of others, who may ſpeak 
in his favour; and, perhaps, will tell you, that, as party is not 
in the caſe, ſo you cannot do any perſonal thing more acceptable 
to the people of Ireland, than in inclining towards lenity to 
Mr. Proby and his family; although I have reaſon to be confidenr,, 
that they neither need nor deſire more than juſtice. I beg your 
Excellency will remember my requeſt to be only that you would 
hear others, and not think me ſo very weak, as to imagine L 
could have hopes of giving the leaſt turn to lyour mind. There- 
fore I hope, what I have ſaid is A in every reſpect, 
but that of taking up your time. 

My Lord, we are here preparing for your reception, and for & 
quiet ſeſſion under your government; but, whether you ap- 
prove the manner, I can only gueſs. It is by univerſal declara- 
tions againſt Wood's coin. One thing I am confident of, that 
your Excellency will find and leave us under diſpoſitions very 
different, towards your perſon and high ſtation, from what 
have appeared towards others. 

I have no other excuſe for the length of this letter, but a faith- 
ful promiſe that I will never be guilty of the fame fault ſecond 
time. I am, &c. 


L ET TER WX. 
To Mrs. PRAT T. 


Mapau, March 18th, 1724-5. 


MF FrT$MORRICE did the unkindeſt thing ſhe could nnagine; . 
ſhe ſends an open note by a ſervant, (for ſhe was too much 

a prude to write me a letter) directing me to enquire for one 
Howard maſter of a ſhip, who had brought over a ſcreen to me 
from Mrs, Pratt. Away I ran to the cuſtom-houſe, where they 
told me the ſhip was expected every day: But the God of Winds,, 
in confederacy with Mrs. Fitſmorrice to teaze me, kept the ſhip 
at leaſt a month longer, and left me nuſerable in a ſtate of 
| impatience 
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impatience between hope and fear, worſe than a lady who 
apprehends her cloaths will not be ready againſt the birth-day. 

I will not move your good-nature, by repreſenting how many 
reſtleſs days and nights I have paſſed, with what dreams my 
fleep hath been diſturbed, when I ſometimes ſaw the ſhip 
ſinking, and my ſcreen floating in the ſea, and the mermaids 
ſtruggling which of them ſhould get it. At laſt Mr. Medlicott *, 
whoſe heart inclines him to pity the diſtreſſed, gave me notice 


pol it's fafe arrival. He interpoſed his authority; and, over- 


ruling the tedious forms of the cuſtom-houſe, ſent me my ſcreen 
to the Deanry: Where it was immediately opened, on Tueſday 
the 16th inſtant, three minutes ſeven ſeconds after four o'clock, 
the day being fair but ſomewhat windy, the ſun in Aries, and 
the moon within 39 hours 8 ſeconds and a half of being full. 
All which I find, by conſulting Ptolemy, to be fortunate inci- 
dents, and that, with due care, my ſcreen will eſcape the mops 
of the houſemaid, and the greaſy hands of the footmen. 

At the opening of the ſcreen, juſt after dinner, ſome company 
of both ſexes were preſent. The ladies were full of malice, 
and the men of envy, while I was very affectedly calm. But 
all agreed, that nothing ſhewed a better judgment than to 
know how to make a proper preſent, and that no preſent could 
be more judiciouſly choſen. For no man in this kingdom wanted 
a ſcreen ſo much as myſelf: And, beſides, ſince I had left the 
world, it was very kind to ſend the world to me. As for my 
own part, I confeſs I never expected to be ſheltered by the world, 
when I have been ſo long endeavouring to ſhelter myſelf from 
it. See how ill you beſtow your favours, when you meet with 
nothing but complaints and reproaches, inſtead of acknowledg- 
ments, for thinking, in the midſt of courts, upon an abſent 
inſigniſicant man, buried in obſcurity. But I know it is as hard 
to give thanks as to take them: Therefore I ſhall ſay no more, 
than that I receive your acceptable preſent juſt as I am ſure 
you deſire I ſhould. But I cannot promiſe that it will add one 


2 One of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms. 


jot 
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jot to the love and eſteem I have for you; becauſe it is impoſ- 
ſible for me to be more than I have always been, 


Mapan, 
Your, Oc. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


To his Excellency the Lord CARTERET, Lord Lieutenant 
of IRELAND. 


Mr Los, 8 April 17, 1725. 

1 Have been ſo long afflicted with a deafneſs, and at preſent 

with a giddineſs in my head, (both old diſtempers) that I 
have not been able to attend your ExceHency and my Lady 
Carteret, as my inclination and duty oblige me; and I am 
now haſting into the country, to try what exerciſe and better 
air will do towards my recovery. Not knowing how long 1 
may be abſent, nor how ſoon you may think fit to leave this 
kingdom, I take this occaſion of returning your Excellency, 
and my Lady Carteret, my moſt humble acknowledgments for 
your great civilities towards me,. which I wiſh it were in my 
power to deſerve. 

I have only one humble requeſt to make to your Excellency, 
which I had in my heart ever ſince you were nominated Lord 
Lieutenant ; and it is in favour of Mr. Sheridan. I beg you 
will take your time for beſtowing on him ſome church-living, 
to the value of 150 J. per annum. He is agreed on all hands, 
to have done more public ſervice, by many degrees, in the edu- 
cation of lads, than any five of his vocation ;, and has much 
more learning than uſually falls to the ſhare of thoſe who pro- 
feſs teaching, being perfectly ſkilled in the Greek, as well as 
Latin tongue, and acquainted with all the antient writers, in 
poetry, philoſophy, and hiſtory, He is a man of good. ſenſe, 
modeſty, and virtue. His greateſt fault is a wife and four chil 


dren, for which there is no excuſe, but that a wife is thought 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to a ſchoolmaſter. His conſtitution is fo weak, that, 
in a few years, he muſt give up his bufinefs; and probably 
muſt ſtarve, without ſome preferment, for which he is an ill 
ſolicitor. My Lord Biſhop of Elphin hath promiſed to recom- 
mend this requeſt to your Excellency. And I hope you will 
pleaſe to believe that it proceeds wholly from juſtice and hu- 
manity, for he is neither a dependent nor relation of mine. 

I humbly take my leave, and remain, with the utmoſt 
reſpect, 41 | 7 | 

My Lokp, Oc. 


EY TER rer. 
To Mrs. HOWAR D. * 


Mapan, February 1ſt, 1726-7. 

Au ſo very nice, and my workmen ſo fearful, that there is 

yet but one piece finiſhed of the rwo, which you command- 
ed me to ſend to her Royal Highneſs. The other was done; 
but, the undertaker confeſſing it was not to the utmoſt perfec- 
tion, hath obtained my leave for a ſecond attempt ; in which 
he promiſes to do wonders, and tells me it will be ready in an- 
other fortnight ; although, perhaps, the humour may be quite 
off both with . the Princeſs and you: For ſuch were courts 
when I knew them. I defire you will order her Royal Highneſs 
to go to Richmond as ſoon as ſhe can this ſummer, becauſe 
ſhe will have the pleaſure of my neighbourhood ; for I hope 
to be in London by the middle of March, and I do not love 
you much when you are there: And I expect to find you are 
altered by flattery, or ill company. I am glad to tell you now, 
that I honour you with my efteem ; becauſe, when the Prin- 
ceſs grows a crowned head, you ſhall have no more ſuch com- 
pliments; and it is a hundred to one whether you will deſerve 


®* Afterwards Counteſs of Suffolk. 
| them. 
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them. I do not approve of your advice to bring over pumps 
for myſelf, but will rather provide another ſhoe for his Royal 
Highneſs * againſt there ſhall be occaſion. I will tell you an 
odd accident that happened this night: While Las careſſing 
one of my Houyhnhnms, he bit my little finger ſo cruelly, 
that I am hardly able to write; and 1 impute the cauſe to 
ſome foreknowledge in him, that I was going to write to a Sieve 
Yahoo f, (for ſo you are pleaſed to call yourſelf.) Pray tell 
Sir Robert Walpole, that, if he does not uſe me better next 
next ſummer thin he did laſt, I will ſtudy revenge, and it ſhall 
be vengeance etclefiaftique. 1* hope you will get your houſe and 
wine ready, to which Mr. Gay and I are to have free acceſs 
when you are at court: For, as to Mr. Pope, he is not worth 
confidering on ſuch occaſions. I am ſorry I have no complaints 
to make of her Royal Highneſs: Therefore, I think, I may let 
you tell her, That every grain of virtue and good ſenſe, in 
one of her rank, conſidering the bad education among flatterers 
and adorers, is worth a dozen in any inferior perſon. Now, if 
what the world ſays be true, that ſhe excels all other dies at 
leaſt a dozen times; then, multiply one dozen by the other, 
you will find the number to be one hundred and forty-four. 
If any one can fay a "EVI ways. — _ for 1 um it too 
much for me. 

I have ſome title to be angry with you for not lebendig 
thoſe who write to me to mention your remembrance. Can 
there be any thin g more baſe, than to make me the firſt 
advances, and then be inconſtant? It is very hard, that I muft 
croſs the ſea, and ride two hundred miles, to reproach you in 
perſon ; when, at the — time, 1 feel myſelf, "EE the moſt 


entire reſpect, 


© Vide Gullivel's Trärels, g W. 1024 1 1 4 te 
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| LETTER II. 
re de ARCHBISHO Pot DUBLIN. 1 


Mx Lonp, „ | Boo 1 ne - May roth, yrs 
UNDERSTAND, by Ge letra * ode to * hands, that, 
at your Grace's viſitation of the Dean and Chapter of St. Pa- 
trick s, a proxy was inſiſted on from the Dean, the vihtation 
adjourned, and a rule entered that a proxy be exhibited within 
2 month. If your Grace can find, in any of your old records op 
of ours, that a proxy was ever demanded for a Dean of St. Pa- 
tricks, you will have ſome reaſon to inſiſt upon it: But, as, it is 
a thing wholly. new: and unheard of, let the conſequences be 
what they will, I hall never comply with it. I take my chap- 
ter to be my proxy, if I want any: It is only through them 
that you viſit me, and my ſubh-dean is to anſwer for me, I am 
neither civilian nor canoniſt: Your Grace may probably be both, 
with the addition of a dextrous deputy. My proceeding ſhall 
de only upon one maxim: Nexer to yield. to an oppreſſion, to 
juſtify which, no; precedent, can be produced. I ſee very well 
how perſonal all this proceeding; is; and how, from the very 
moment of the Queen's death, your Grace hath thought fit to 
take every opportunity of giving. me all ſorts, of uncaſineſs, 
without ever giving me, in my whole life, one ſingle mark of 
your favour beyond common cixvilities. And, if it were not 
below a man of ſpirit to make complaints, I could date them 
from fix, and twenty years, paſt. This hath. ſomething in it the 
more extraordinary, becauſe, during ſame years, when, I was 
thought to have credit with thoſe in power, Lemployed i it to the 
utmoſt for your ſervice, with great ſucceſs, where it could be 
moſt uſeful, againſt many violent enemies you then had, how- 
ever unjuſtly ; by which I got more ill-wilt than by.any other 
action of =y _ I mean from my r . _ L have 


* Dottor Willi King. 
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lived, 
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lived, and by the grace of God will die, an enemy to ſervitude 
and flavery of all kinds: And I believe, at the fame time; that 
perſoris of futh'a diſpoſition wilt be the moſt ready to pay obedi- 
ence wherever it is due. Your Grace hath often fait, you would 
never infringe any of our liberties, I will- call back nothing of 
what is paſt: I will forget, if I can, that you rhefitioned to me 
a licence to be abſent, Neither my age, health; humour, or for- 
tune, qualify me for little brangles; but I will hold to the 
practice delivered down by my predeceſſors. I thought, and 
have been told, that I deſerved better from that church and that 
kingdom: I am ſure I do from your Grace. And, I believe, 
people on this ſide will atteſt; that all my merits are not very 
old. It is a little hard, that, the occaſion of my journey hither 
being partly for the advantage of that kingdom, partly on ac- 
count of my health, partly on buſineſs of importance to me, and 
partly to fee my friends; I cannot enjoy the quiet of a few 
months, - without your Grace interpoſing to diſturb it. But, I 
thank God, the civilities of thoſe in power here, who allow 
thennſelves to be my profeffed adverſaries, make ſome attonement 
for the unkindneſs of others, who have fo many reaſons to be 
my friends. I have not long to live; and, therefore, if confci- 
ence were quite out of the caſe for me to do baſe thing; I Will 
ſet no unworthy examples for my fucceſſors to follow: And; 
therefore, repeating it again that I ſhall not concern myſelf 
upon the proceeding of your Lordſhip, I am, &c. 


III. 


L. E T T E R XII. 
To the Counteſs of SUFFOLK. 


Mapa, . Twickenam, Auguſt 155 1727. 
1 Wisn I were a young lord, anch you were unmarried; I ſhould 
1 make you the beſt huſband in the world, for I am ten times 
deafer than ever you were in your life; and, inſtead of a pea- 
pein in my face, I have a good ſubſtantial, giddinefs and head- 

* (K 2) | ache. 
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ache; The beſt of ir is, that, although we might lay our heads 
rogether, you could tell me no {ſecrets :that might not be heard 
five rooms diſtant. Theſe diforders of mine, if they hold me 
as long as they uſed to do ſome years ago, will laſt as long 
as my leave of abſence, which I ſhall not renew: And then 
the Queen will have the misfortune not to ſee me, and I ſhall 
go back with the ſatis faction never to have ſeen her ſince ſhe 
was Queen, but when I kiſſed her hand. And, although ſhe 
were a thouſand Queens, I will not loſe my privilege of never 
ſeeing her but when ſhe commands it. I told my two landlords, 
that I would write you a 'love-letter; which, I remember, you 
commanded me to do laſt year: But I would not ſhow it to either 
of them. I am the greateſt courtier and flatterer you have; 
becauſe I try your good fenſe and taſte more than all of them 
put together, which is the greateſt compliment I could put 
upon you: And you have hitherto behaved yourſelf tolerably 
well under it; much better than your Miſtreſs, if what a lady 
told me was true: That, talking with the Queen about me, 
her Majeſty ſaid; I was an odd fort of man. But I forgive her; 
for it is an odd thing in an honeſt man to ſpeak freely to princes. 
I will ſay another thing in your praiſe, that goodneſs would 
become you better than any perſon I know: And, for that very 
reaſon, there nnn 1 nne be _ ſo. much as yourſelf. 
I am, Sc. 1011 1 


. en. XIII. 


To bis Excellency the Lord CARTER ET, Lord-Licutenanr 
Of IRELAND. 


Mx Lox p, n ! January 18, 1727-8, | 
Was informed, that your Excellency having referred to the 


Univerſity here, ſome regulation of his Majeſty's benefaction 
for profeſſors ; j they have, in their anſwer, inſinuated as if they 


thought it beſt, that the ſeveral profcflorſhips ſhonld be limited 
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to their fellows, and to be held only as they continue to be ſo. I 
need not inform your Excellency, how contrary ſuch a practice 
is to that of all the univerſities in Europe. Your Excellency well 
knows how many learned men, of the two laſt ages, have been 
invited by princes to be profeſſors in ſome art or ſcience, for 
which they were renowned; and that the like rule hath been 
followed in Oxford and Cambridge. I hope your Excellency 
will ſhew no regard to ſo narrow and partial an opinion, which 
can only tend to mend fellowſhips, and ſpoil profeſſorſhips: 
Although I ſhould be ſorry, that any fellow ſhould be thought 
incapable on that account, when otherwiſe qualified. - And I 
ſhould be glad that any perſon, whoſe education hath been in 
this univerſity, ſhould be preferred before another upon equal 
deſervings. But that muſt be left to thoſe who ſhall be your 
Excellency's ſucceſſors, who may not always be great clerks: 
And I wiſh you could, in ſome meaſure, provide againſt hav- 
ing this benefaction made a perquifite of humour or favour. 
Whoever is preferred to a biſhoprick, or to ſuch a preferment as. 
ſhall hinder him from reſiding within a certain diſtance of 
this town, ſhould be obliged to reſign his profeſſorſhi p. 

As long as you are Governor here, I ſhall always expect the 
liberty of telling you my thoughts ; and I hope you will con- 
ſider them, until you find I grow impertinent, or have ſome bias: 
of my own. 

If I had not been confined to my chamber, by the continuance 
of an unconverſable diſorder, I would have exchanged your 
trouble of reading for that of hearing. I am, Oc. 

I deſire to preſent my moſt humble e to my N 
Carteret. b 

Your friend Wal pole hath lately done one of the cruelleſt 
actions that ever I knew, even in a miniſter of ftate, theſe 
thirty years paſt; which, if the Queen hath not intelligence of, 


may my right hand forget it's cunning. 
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ULET TER H. 
I 0 the ſame. * 


Mr x ag * | | About May 10, 1728. 
1 Tolp your Excellency that you were to run on my errands, 

My Lord Burlington hath a very fine monument of his an- 
cCedſtor the Earl of Cork, in my cathedral, which your Excelleney 
hath ſeen. I and the chapter have written to him in a body to 
Have it repaired, and I in perſon have deſired he would do it. 
And I deſired likewiſe, that he would ſettle a parcel of land, 
worth five pounds a year, (not an annuity) to keep it always 
in repair. He ſaid he would do any thing to oblige. me; but 
was afraid that, in future times, the five pounds a year would be 
miſapplied, and ſecured by the dean and chapter to their own. 
uſe. I anſwered, that a dean and twenty- four members of ſo 
great a chapter, who, in livings, eſtates, Cc. had about 4000 J. 
x year amongſt them, would hardly divide four fhillmgs among 
them to cheat his poſterity ; and that we could have no view but 
to conſult the honour of his family. I therefore command your 
Excellency to lay this before him, and the affront he hath put 
upon us, in not anſwering a letter written to Nin by d dean 
and chapter in a body. 

The great Duke of Schomberg is buried under the altar in my 
cathedrak My Lady Holderneſs is my old acquaintance, and I 
- writ to her about a ſmall fum, to make a monument for her 
grandfather. I writ to her myſelf; and alſo, there was a letter 
from the dean and chapter, to defire ſhe would order a monu- 
ment to be raiſed for him in my cathedral. It ſeems Mildmay, 
now Lord F * *, her huſband, is a covetous fellow; or, what- 
ever is the matter, we have had no anſwer. I defre you will 
tell Lord F***, that, if he will not ſend fifty pounds to make 
2 monument for the old Duke, I and the chapter will erect 


* This letter is not dated, but endorſed ©* To Lord Lieutenant Carteret before his g going 
off.“ | 
8 a ſmall 
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a ſmall one of ourſelves for ten pounds; wherein it ſhall. be 
expreſſed, That the poſterity of the Duke, naming particularly 
Lady Holderneſs and Mr. Mildmay, not having the generoſity to 
erect a monument, we have done it of ourſelves. And if, for an 
excuſe, they pretend they will ſend for his body, let them know 
it is mine; and, rather than ſend it, I will take up the bones, 
and make of it a ſkeleton, and put it in my regiſtry-office, to 
be a memorial of their baſeneſs to all poſterity. This I expect 
your Excellency will tell Mr. Mildmay, or, as you now call him, 
Lord F** *: And I expect likewiſe, that he will let Sir Conyers 
Darcy know how ill I take his neglect in this matter; although, 
to do him juſtice, he averred, that Mildmay was ſo avaricious a 
wretch, that he would let his own father be buried without a 
coflin, to fave charges. I expect likewiſe, that, if you are ac- 
quainted with your ſucceſſor, you will let him know how im- 
partial I was in giving you characters of clergymen, without 
regard to party; and what weight you laid on them: And that, 
having but one . r who had any relation to me, I let 
him paſs unpreferred. And, laſtly, that you will let your ſaid 
— know, that you lament the having done nothing for 
Robert Gratton; and give him ſuch a recommendation, 
wha he may have ſomething to mend his fortune. 
- Theſe are the matters I leave in charge to your Excellency: 


And I deſire that I, who have done with courts, may not be uſed 


ke a courtier. For, as I was a courtier when you were a 
ſehoolboy, I know all your arts. And ſo: God bleſs you, and 
all your family, my old friends: And remember, I expect yu 
MalP nec ehre > Bets. CF SINE. RT: gn: | 
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LETTE R XLV. 


| To Mr. P 91 P ö 5 
81 R, RET RM | March 6h, a. 5 
1* I am not a a good correſpondent, 1 tire bad health; and that 
is as good. I paſled eight months in the country, with Sir 
Arthur and my Lady Acheſon, and had at leaſt half a dozen re- 
tarns of my giddineſs and deafneſs, which laſted me about three 
weeks apiece; and, among other inconveniencies, hindered 
me from viſiting my chapter, and puniſhing enormities, but did 
not fave me the charges of a viſitation dinner. This diſorder 
neither hinders my fleeping, nor much my walking, yet is 
the moſt mortifying malady I can ſuffer. I have been juſt a 
month in town, and have juſt got rid of it in a fortnight: And, 
when it is on me, I have neither ſpirits to write, or read, or 
think, or eat. But I drink as much as I like; which is a 
reſource you cannot fly to when you are ill. And I like it as 
little as you: But I can bear a pint better than you can a ſpoon- 
ful. Lou were very kind in your care for Mr. Whalley ; but I 
hope you remembered, that Daniel is a damnable poet, and 
conſequently a public enemy to mankind. But I deſpiſe the 
Lords decree, which is a jeſt upon common ſenſe : For, what 
did it ſignify to the merits of the cauſe, whether George the 
Old, or the Young, were on the throne? No: I intended to 
paſs laſt winter in England, but my health ſaid No: And I did 
deſign to live a gentleman, and, as Sancho's wife ſaid, to go in 
my coach to court. I know not whether you are in earneſt 
to come hither in ſpring: If not, pray God you may never be 
in jeſt. Dr. Delany ſhall attend you at Cheſter, and your apart- 
ment is ready; and I have a moſt excellent chaiſe, and about 
ſixteen dozen of the beſt cyder in the world; and you ſhall com- 
mand the town and kingdom, and digito monſtrari, &c. And, when 
I cannot hear, you ſhall have choice of the beſt people we can 
afford, to hear you, and nurſes enough ; and your apartment 
is on the ſunny ſide. 
The 
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The next paragraph ſtrikes me dumb. Lou ſay I am to 
blame, if I refuſe the opportunity of going with my Lady 
Bolingbroke to Aix la Chapelle. I muſt tell you, that a foreign 
language is mortal to a deaf man. I muſt have good ears to 
catch up the words of ſo nimble a tongued race as che French, 
having been a dozen years without converſing among them. 
Mr. Gay is a ſcandal to all luſty young fellows with healthy 
countenance; and, I think, he is not intemperate in a phyſical 
ſenſe. I am told he has an aſthma, which is a diſeaſe I com- 
miſerate more than deafneſs, becauſe it will nat leave a man 
quiet either ſleeping or waking. I hope he does not intend 
to print his Opera * before it is acted; for I defy all your ſub» 
ſcriptions to amount to 800 J. And yet, I end he. loſk as much 
more for want of human prudence. 

L told you ſome time ago, that I was dwindled to a writer 
of libels on the Lady of the family where I lived, and upon my- 
ſelf; but they never. went further: And my Lady Acheſon made 
me give her. up all the, foul copies; and never gave the fair 
ones out of her hands, or ſuffered them to be copied. They 
were ſometimes. ſhewn. to intimate friends; to occaſion mirth, 
and that was all. So that Lam vexed at your-thinking I had any 
hand in what could come to your eyes. I have ſome confuſed 
notion of ſeeing a paper called Sir Ralph the Patriot, but am 
ſure it was bad or indifferent; and, as to the Lady at Quadrille, 
Lnever heard of it. Perhaps: it may be the ſame with a paper of 
verſes called the Journal of a Dublin Lady, which I writ at Sir 
Arthur Acheſon's; and leaving out what concerned the family, I 
ſent it to be printed in a paper which Dr. Sheridan had engaged 
in, called the Intelligencer, of which he made but ſorry work, 
and then dropt it. But the verſes were printed by chemſelves, 
and moſt horridly mangled in the prefs, and were very medi- 
ocre in themſelves; but did well enough: in the manner I 
mentioned, of a family-jeſt. I do ſincerely aſſure you, that my 
frequent old diſorder, and the ſcene where I am, and the hu- 


: * The Second Part of the Beggar's Opera. 
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mour I am in, and ſome other reaſon which time hath ſhewn, 
and will ſnew more if I live; have lowered my ſmall talents 
with a vengeance, and cooled my diſpoſition to put them in uſe. 
I want only to be rich, for I am hard to be pleaſed; and, for 
want of riches, people grow every day leſs ſolicitous to pleaſe 
me. Therefore I keep humble company, who are happy to 
come where they can get a bottle of wine without paying 
for it. I give my vicar a ſupper, and his wife a = 7 ng, = 
play with me an hour at back-gammon once a fortnight. 
all people of quality, and eſpecially of titles, I am not Erin; 
or, at leaſt, am deaf a week or two after I am well. But, on 
Sunday-evenin gs, it cofts me fix bottles of wine to people whom 
T cannot keep out. Pray, come over in April, if it be only to 
convince you that I tell no lies, and the journey will be cer- 
tainly for your health. Mrs. Brent, my houſe-keeper, famous 
in print for digging out the great bottle, fays ſhe will be 
your nurſe ; and the beſt phyſicians we have ſhall attend your 
without fees: Although, I believe, you will have no occaſion 
but to converſe with one or two of them to make them proud. 
Four letter came but laſt poſt, and you ſee my punctuality. I 
am unlucky at every thing I ſend to England. Two bottles of 
uſquebaugh were broken. Well, my humble ſervice to my Lord 
Bolingbroke, Lord Bathurſt, Lord Maſham, and his Lady my dear 
friend, and Mr. Pultney, and the Doctor, and Mr. Lewis, and our 
fickly friend Gay, and my Lady Bolingbroke; and very much to 
Patty , who I hope will learn to love the world Teſs, before the 
world leaves off to love her. Fam much concerned to hear of my 
Lord Peterborow being ill. I am exceedingly his ſervant, and 
| God recover his health. As for your courtier Mrs. How- 
ard, and her Miſtreſs, I have nothing to ſay, but that they have 
neither memory nor manners; elſe I ſhould have ſome mark of 
the former from the latter, which I was promiſed above two 
years ago: But, ſince I made them a preſent, it would be mean 


* Fee Vol. III. part ii. p. 116. + Patty Blount, 
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to remind them. I am told poor Mrs. Pope is ill: Pray God 
preſerve her to you, or raiſe you up as uſeful a friend. | 

This letter is an anſwer to Mr. Ford, whoſe hand I miſtook 
for yours, having not heard from him this twelve-month. 
Therefore you are not to =. and it muſt not be loſt, for 
it talks to you only. 

Again, forgive my blunders : For, 8 the letter by candle- 
light, and not dreaming of a letter from Mr. Ford, I thought 
it muſt be yours, becauſe it talks of our friends. 

The letter talks of Gay, and Mr. Whalley, and Lord Boling- 
broke, which made me conclude it muſt be yours: 80 all the 
anſwering part muſt go for nothing. 


LETTER XLVL 
To a certain ESQUIRE. |; |, ” 


SIR, | 2 1729-39. ; 


8 


Ex1NG- your frank on the outkide, and - your - addreſs ;in the 
ſame hand, it was obvious who was the writer. And, before 
I opened it, a worthy friend being with me, I told him the 
contents of the difference between us. That, your tythes being 
generally worth five or ſix pounds per annum, and, by the terror 
of Squireſhip, frighting my agent to take what you graciquſly 
thought fit to give, you wronged me of half my. duty every 
year. That, having held from your father an iſland worth 
three pence a year, which I planted and paid two ſhillings 
annually for; and being out of poſſeſſion of the faid iſland 
ſeven or eight years, there could not. poſſibly be above four 
ſhillings due to you; for which you have thought proper to 
ſtop three or four years tythe, at your own rate of two pounds 
five ſhillings a year, (as I remember) and {till continue to ſtop 
it, on pretence that the ſaid iſland was not ſurrendered to you 
in form; although you have cut down more plantations of 
willows, and abeles, than would purchaſe a dozen ſuch anda: 
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I told my friend, that this talent of Squires prevailed very much. 
formerly in the country: That, as to yourſelf; from the badneſp 
of your education, againſt all my advices and endeavours, and 
from the caſt of your nature, as well as another circumſtance 
which I ſhall not mention; I expected nothing from you that 
became a gentleman: That I had expoſtulated this ſcurvy mat- 
ter very Bently with you: That I conceived this letter was an 
anfwer. That, from the prerogative of a good eſtate; however 
gotten, and the practice of lording over a few Iriſh wretches, 
and from the fiatufal want of better thinking, I was ſure your 
anfwer would be extremely rude and ſtupid, fall of very bad 
language in all ſenſes. That, a bear in a wilderneſs will as 
ſoon fix on a philoſopher as on a cottager: And a man, wholly 
void of education, judgment, or diſtinction of perſons, has no 
regard, in his inſolence, but to the paſſion of fear: And, how 
heartily I wiſhed, that to make you ſhew your humility, your 
quarrel had rather been with a captain of dragoons than the 
Dean of St. Patrick's. 

All this happened before my opening your letter ; which, 
being read, my friend told me I was an ill gueſſer. That you 
affirmed you deſpiſed me only as a clergyman by your own con- 
feſſion; and that you had reaſon, becauſe clergymen pretend to 
learning, wherein you value yourſelf as What you are an utter 
ſtranger tO. 

I took ſome pains in providing and adviſing about your edu- 
cation ; but, fince you have made fo ill uſe of my rules, 1 
cannot deny, that according to your own principles, your 
uſage of me is juſt. You are wholly out of my danger: The 
weapons 1 uſe will do you no hurt; and to that which would 
keep nicer men in awe you are inſenfible. A needle againſt 
a ſtone- wall can make no impreſſion. Your faculty lies in mak- 
ing bargains : Stick to that. Leave your children a better eſtate 
than your father left you; as he left you much more than 
your grandfather left him. Your father and you are much 
wiſer than I, who gave among you fifty years purchaſe for land, 


for which I am not to Tee one farthing. This was intended as 
2 COIs” an 


an encouragement to a cler N to reſide among you, when- 
ever any of your poſterity all be able to diſtinguiſh a man 
from a beaſt. One thin L deſire, you. will be ſet right in: I do 
not deſpiſe all ſquires. It is true, I deſpiſe the bulk of them. 
But pray take notice, that a ſquire muſt have fome merit before 
I ſhall honour him with my contempt: For I do not N 
a 125 a, aufen or a mite. 

ou ſend me an: anſwer | to this, 1 mall not read. ir, bur: open 
it 5 company, and in their preſence it; for no other 
reaſon but the deteſtation of bad ſpelling, | no grammar, and 
that pertneſs which n. from 1 ee and an invincible 
want of taſte. 

1 have ordered - i copy. or his letter to be taken, with an 
intention to print it, as a mark of my eſteem for you; which, 
however, perhaps I ſhall not purſue: For 1 could willingly 
excuſe our two names from ſtanding in the ſame paper, ſince 1 
am confident you Nan as 2 deſire; of K a8 I have 10 

give it od 

* with a y EE new years. to Fou and your 8 and 
am, with truth „ 

Four friend and humble fervans | 

25 me add Gas ering ſerious: That, a: as it is held an impru- 
dent thing to provoke valour; ſo, I confeſs, it was imprudent 
in me to provoke rudeneſs: Which, as it was my own ftanding 
rus never to do, except in cafes where I had power to puniſh 
it, ſo my error proceeded, from a better opinion of you than 
you have thought fit to make good. For, with every fault in 
your nature, your education, and your underſtanding, I never 
imagined you ſo utterly devoid of knowing ſome little diſtinc- 
tion between perſons, 
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Mac t (if you * ſuch a Lady) commands me 
to purſue own inclination; which is, to honour'my- 
ſelf with writin g you a letter; and thereby endeavouring to 
preſerve myſelf in your memory, in ſpite of an acquaintance 
of more years, than in regard to my own reputation, as a 
young gentleman, I care to recollect. I forgot whether I had 
not ſome reaſons to be angry with your Ladyſhip, when I was 
laſt in England. I hope to ſee you very ſoon the youngeſt 
great-grandmother in Europe: and fifteen years hence (which I 
ſhall have nothing to do with) you will be at the amuſement 
of © Riſe up daughter,” c. You are to anſwer this letter, and 
to inform me of your health'and humour; and, whether you 
like your daughter better or worſe, after having ſo long con- 
verſed with the Iriſh world, and ſo little with me. Tell me 
what are your amuſements at preſent; cards, court, books, 
viſiting, or fondling (I humbly beg your Ladyſhip's pardon, 
but it is between ourſelves) your grand-children? My Lady Car- 
teret hath been the beſt Queen we have known in Ireland 
theſe many years; yet is ſhe mortally hated by all the young 
girls, becauſe (and it is your fault) ſhe is handſomer than all 
of them together. Pray, do not inſult poor Ireland on this occa- 
ſion, fox it would have been exactly the ſame thing in London. 
And therefore I ſhall adviſe the K—g, when I go next to Eng- 
land, to ſend no more of her ſort, (if ſuch another can be found) 
for fear of turning all his loyal female-ſubjects here againſt 
him. 
How 1s our old friend Mrs. Barton? (I forget her new name.) 
I ſaw her three years ago, at court, almoſt dwindled to an echo, 
and hardly knew her; while your eyes dazzled me as much 
as when I firſt met them: Which, conſidering myſelf, is a greater 
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compliment than you are aware of. I with you may have grace 
ro find it. | 

My Lady Carteret hath made me a preſent, which I take to 
be malicious, with a deſign to ſtand in your place. Therefore I 
would have you to provide againſt i it by another, and ſomething 
of your own work, as hers is. For you know 1 always expect 
advances and preſents from Ladies. Neither was I ever deceived 
in this laſt article by any of your ſex but the Q-—n, whom 1 
taxed three years ago with a preſent of ten pounds value. Upon 
taking my leave, the ſaid ſhe intended a medal for me, but it 
was not finiſhed. I afterwards ſent her, on her own commands, 
about five and thirty pounds worth of filk, for herſelf and the 
Princeſſes; but never received the medal to this day. Therefore, 
I will truſt your ſex no more. You are to preſent my moſt 
humble ſervice to my old friend Sir Robert Worſley. I hope 
my friend Harry is well, and fattening in the ſun, and contr. 
nun g a batchelor to enrich the poor Worſley family. 

 Feommand * to believe” me to be, with the enten truth 
and reſpect, c. 


L E TT E R XIym. 
To the Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 
Mr LozD, S November 1oth, 1730. 


1 Was poſitively adviſed by a friend, whoſe opinion hath muck 
weight with me, and who hath a great veneration for your 
Lordſhip, to. venture a letter of ſolicitation: And it is the firſt 
requeſt of this kind that I ever made ſince the public changes, 
in times, perſons, meaſures, and opinions, drove me into diſtance 
and obſcurity. 

There is an honeſt man, whoſe name is Launcelot; he hath 
been Tong a ſervant to my Lord Suffex : He married a relation of 
mine, a , widow, with a tolerable jointure ; Which, depending 
upon a leaſe which the Duke of Grafton ſuffered. to IE 

ut 
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about, three years, ago, ſynk half her lictle fartung, Mr. Laun- 
celot had many promiſes from the Duke of Dorſet, while bis, 


Grace held that office which is now in your Lordſhip, *, but they 
all failed, after the. uſual ; fate chat che bulk of courc-fuirers 
muſt expect. | 

I am very ſenſible chat 1 have no manner of aim. to the 
leaſt favour from your Lordſhip, whom I have hardly the honour 
to be known to, although you. were always pleaſed, to treat 
me with much humanity, and. with, marg diſtinction, than I could 
pretend. to deſerve. I am; likewiſe conſrious of that demerit 
which I have largely END all thoſe who concerned them- 


| ſclves.m a court and miniſtry, whoſe. maxims and proceedings 


haye been ever, ſince ſo much exploded, But your. Lordſhip 
will, grant me cave to ſay, that, in,thoſe times, when, any per- 
ſons of the ejected party came. to court, and were af tolerable 
conſequence, they never failed to fuogced in any reaſonable 
requeſt they made for a friend. And; when I ſometimes added 


my poor ſolicitations, I uſed to quote to the then miniſters) a 


paſlage in the Goſpel, The poor (meaning their own dependents) 


you have always with you, &C. 


This is the ſtrongeſt argument I have to entreat your Lordſhip's 


favour for Mr. Launcelot, who is a perfect honeſt man, and as 


loyal as you could with. His wife, my near relation, hath been 
my favourite fron her youth, and, as deſerving a as,.it is poſſible 
for one of her level. It is underſtood, that ſome little employ- 
ments about the Court may be often in your Lordſhipis diſpoſal; 
and that my Lord Suſſex will give Mr. Launcelot, the. character 
be, deſerves: And then let my petition be. (to ſpgak in my own 
trade) a drop in the bucket, 

Remember, my Lord, that, although this letter be long, yet 
what particularly concerns my requeſt is but of a few lines. 
I ſhall not congratulate with your Lordſhip upon any. of your 


bv great employments, or upon the greateſt that can poſſibly 


given to you; becauſe you are one of thoſe very few. who do 


The Earl of Cheſterfield was then Lord Steward of his Majeſly's houſcholg. | ns 
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more honour to a Court, than you can poſſibly receive from it: 
Which I take to be a greater compliment to any Court than it 
is to your Lordſhip. I am, | 
| Mr LozD,. Oc. 


L ST TER XIIX. 
To the Counteſs of SUFFOLK. 


Mapan, | November 21, 1730. 


1 Do now pity the leiſure you have to read a letter from me, and 

this letter ſhall be a hiſtory. Firſt, therefore, I call you to wit- 
neſs that I did not attend on the Q- till I had received her 
own repeated meſſages ; which, of courſe, occaſioned my being 
introduced to you. I never aſked any thing, till, upon leaving 
England the firſt time, I deſired from you a preſent worth a 
guinea, and from her Majeſty one worth ten pounds, by way 
of a memorial. Your's I received; and the Q- n, upon my 
raking leave of her, made an excuſe that ſhe had intended a 
medal for me; which, not being ready, ſhe would ſend it me 
the Chriſtmas following: Yet this was never done, nor at all 
remembered when I went back to England the next year, and, 
by her- commands, attended her as I had done before. I muſt 
now tell you, Madam, that I will receive no medal from her 
Majeſty, nor any thing leſs than her picture at half length, 
drawn by Jervas ; and, if he takes it from another original, 
the Q-—n ſhall fit at leaſt twice for him to touch it up. I deſire 
you will let her Majeſty know this in plain words, although I 
have heard that I am under her diſpleaſure. But this is a uſual 
thing with princes as well as miniſters, upon every falſe re- 
preſentation ; and ſo I took occaſion to tell the Q- , upon 
the quarrel Mr. Walpole had with our friend Gay, the bet time 
I ever had the honour to attend her. 

Againſt you I have but one reproach :-That, when I was laſt | 
in England, and juſt after the preſent King's acceſſion, I refolved 

Vor. VIII. (M) to 
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to paſs that ſummer in France, for which I had then a moſt 
lucky opportunity; from which thoſe who ſeemed to love me 
well diſſuaded me, by your advice: And, when I ſent you a note, 
conjuring you to lay aſide the character of a courtier and a fa- 
vourite upon that occaſion, your anſwer politively directed me 
not to go in that juncture; and you ſaid the ſame thing to 
my friends, who ſeemed to have power of giving me hints, 
that I might reaſonably hope for a ſettlement in England. Which, 
God knows, was no very great ambition, conſidering the ſtation 
I ſhould leave here, of greater dignity, and which might have 
eaſily been managed to be diſpoſed of as the Q-—n pleaſed. 
If theſe hints came from you, I affirm you then acted too much 
like a courtier. But I forgive you, and eſteem you as much 
as ever. You. had your reaſons, which I ſhall not enquire 


into; becauſe I always b&zeved you had ſome virtues, beſides 
all the accompliſhments of mind and perſon that can adorn a 
lady. 


IJ am angry with the Q-—n for crndfcing my fend Gay to 
the miſtaken piques of Sir Robert Walpole, about a libel written 
againſt him, although he were convinced at the ſame time of 
Mr. Gay's innocence, and although, as I ſaid before, I told her 
Majeſty the whole ſtory. Mr. Gay deſerved better treatment 
amongſt you, upon all accounts, and particularly for his excel- 
Jent unregarded Fables, dedicated to Prince William, which I 
Hope his Royal Highneſs will often read for his inſtruction. 
1 with her Majeſty would a little remember what I largely 
faid to her about Ireland, when, before a witneſs, ſhe gave me 
leave, and commanded me to tell here what ſhe ſpoke to me 
upon that ſubject; and ordered me, that, if I lived to ſec her 
in her preſent ſtation, to ſend her our grievances, promiſing to 
read my letter, and do all good offices in her power for this 
miſerable and moſt loyal kingdom, now at the brink of ruin, and 
never ſo near as now. As to myſelf, T repeat again, that I never 
aſked any thing more than a trifle, as a memorial of ſome 
diſtinction which her Majeſty graciouſly ſeemed to make between 
me and every common clergyman: But that trifle was forgotten, 

| 2 according 
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according to the uſual method of princes, although I was taught 
to think myſelf upon a foot of pretending to ſome little excep- 
a 

As to yourſelf, Madam, 1 moſt heartily congratulate wich you 
for being delivered from the toil, the envy, the flavery, and 
vexation of a favourite, where you could not always anſwer the 
good intentions that I hope you had. You will now be leſs 
teized with ſolicitations, one of the greateſt evils in life. You 
poſſeſs an eaſy employment, with quiet of mind, although it be 
by no means equal to your merit: And, if it ſhall pleaſe God 
to eſtabliſh - your health, I believe and hope you are too wile to 
hope for more. Mr. Pope hath always been an advocate for 
your ſincerity, and even I, in the character I gave you of your- 
ſelf, allowed you as much of that virtue as could be expected in 
a lady, a courtier, and a favourite. Yet, I confeſs, I never 
heartily pledged your health as a toaſt upon any other regards 
than beauty, wit, good ſenſe, and an unblemiſhed character. 
For, as to friendſhip; truth, ſincerity, and other trifles of that 
kind, I never concerned myſelf about them; becauſe I knew 
them to be only parts of the lower morals, which are altogether 
uſeleſs at courts. I am content that you ſhould tell the Q-—n 
all I have ſaid of her, and in my own words, if you pleaſe. 
I could have been a better prophet in the character I gave you 
of yourſelf, if it had been good manners, in the height of your 
credit, to put you in mind of it's mortality. For, you are not the 
firſt, by at leaft three ladies, whom I have known to undergo 
the ſame turn of fortune. It is allowed that ladies are often 
very good ſcaffoldings, and I need not tell you the uſe that fcat- 
foldings are put to by all builders, as well political as mechanic. 
I ſhould have begun this letter by telling you, that I was 
encouraged to write it by my beſt friend, and one of your great 
admirers; who told me, that, from ſomething that had paſſed 
between you, he thought you would nat receive it ill. After 
all, I know no perſon of your ſex, for whom Lhave ſo great an 
eſteem, as I do and believe I ſhall always continue to bear for 
vou, I mean a private perſon ; for I muſt except the Qn, 
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and it is not an exception of form; Becauſe I have really a 
great veneration for her great qualities, although I have reaſon 
to complain of her conduct to me; which I could not excuſe 
although ſhe had fifty kingdoms to govern. I have but room 
to conclude with my fincere profeſſions of being, with true 


reſpect, 


Mapan, 
Your moſt obedient 
Humble ſervant. 


LETTER L. 
To Lady SANTRY. 


Mapa, 1730. At a conjeure, 

M* reaſon for waiting on you, ſome time ago, was grounded 

on the eſteem I always had for you; which continued 
ſtill che ſame, although I had hardly the leaſt acquaintance 
with your Lord, nor was at all deſirous to cultivate it, becauſe 
I did not at all approve of his conduct. In two or three days 
after I ſaw you at Sir Compton Dornvile's houſe, all my acquaint- 
ance told me how full the town was of the viſit I had made 
you; and of the cruel treatment you received from me, with 
relation to your ſon: I will not believe your Ladyſhip was fo 
weak as to ſpread this complaint yourſelf, but I lay it wholly 
to thoſe two young women who were then in the ſame room, I 
ſuppoſe as viſiters. But, if you were really diſcontented, and 
thought” to publiſh your diſcontent in aggravating words, I 
muſt cut off at leaſt nine tenths of the friendſhip I had for 
you, and hit you in the herd of Iriſh ladies, whoſe titles, or 
thoſe of their huſbands, with me never have the weight of a 
feather, or the value of a pebble. I imagined you had ſo much 
ſenſe as to underſtand, that all I ſaid was intended for the 
ſervice both of you and your fon. I have often ſpoken much 
Fas: | more 
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more ſeverely to perſons of much higher quality than your 
ſon, and in a kingdom where to be a lord is of importance; 
and I have received hearty thanks, as well as found amend- 
ment. One thing I ſhall obſerve, upon your account; which 
is, Never to throw away any more advice upon any Iriſh lord, 
or his mother; becauſe 1 thought you would be one of the 
laſt to deceive me. 

I called four times at the houſe where you lodge, and you 
were always denied, by which, I ſuppoſe, you would have me 
think you are angry; whereas I am the perſon who ought 
to complain, becauſe all I faid to you proceeded from friend- 
ſhip, and a deſire of reforming your ſon. But that VU iS 
now utterly at an end. | 


LET TERA 
To the Earl of CHESTERFIELD. . 


My LoRp, | January 5, 1730-1. 


] RETvnN your Lordſhip my moſt humble thanks for the 
honour and favour. of your letter, and defire your juſtice to 
believe, that, in writing to you a ſecond time, I have no deſign 
of giving you a ſecond trouble. My only end at preſent is to 
beg your pardon for a fault of ignorance. I ought to have 
remembered, that the arts of courts are hike thoſe of play; 
where, if the moſt expert be abſent for a few months, the 
whole ſyſtem is ſo changed, that he hath no more {ſkill than 
a new beginner. Yet I cannot but with, that your Lordſhip 
had pleaſed to forgive one, who hath been an utter ſtranger 
o public life above ſixteen years. Buſſy Rabutin himſelf, the 
politeſt perſon of his age, when he was recalled to court after 
a long baniſhment, appeared ridiculous there: And what could I 
expect from my antiquated manner, of addreſſing your Lordſhip 
in the prime of your life, in the height of fortune, favour, and 
merit; 
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merit; ſo diſtinguiſhed by your active ſpirit, and greatneſs of 
your genius? I do here repeat to your Lordſhip, that I lay the 
fault of my miſconduct enurely on a friend whom I exceed- 
ingly love and efteem, whom p not name, and who is as 
bad a courtier by nature as grown by want of practice. 
God forbid that your Lordſhip ſhould continue in an employ- 
ment, however great and honourable, where you only can be 
an ornament to the Court ſo long, until you have an oppor- 
tunity to provide offices for a dozen low people like the poor 
man whom I took the liberty to mention. And God forbid, 
that, in one particular branch of the King's family, there ſhould 
ever be ſuch a mortality, as to take away a dozen of his 
meaner ſervants in leſs than a dozen years. 

Give me leave, in further excuſe of my weakneſs, | to . 
that, beſides ſome hints from my friends, your Lordſhip is in 
great meaſure to blame, for your obliging manner of treating 
me in every place where I had the honour to ſee you; which 
I acknowledge to have been a diſtinction that I had not the 
leaſt pretence to, and conſequently as little to ground upon 
it the requeſt of a favour. 

As I am an utter ſtranger to the preſent forms of the world, I 
have imagined more than once, that your Lordſhip's proceeding 
with me may be a refinement introduced by yourſelf: And that 
as, in my time, the moſt ſolemn and frequent promiſes of 
great men uſually failed, againſt all probable appearances, ſo 
that ſingle flight one of your Lordſhip, may, by your generous 
nature, early ſucceed againſt all viſible impoſſibilities. I am, Cc. 
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L E T TEN IL 
To VENT OS O. 


81 R. | W os April 28th, 1737. 

* Ov x letter hath lain by me without acknowledging it vat 
than I intended; not for want of civility, but becauſe I was 
wholly at a loſs what to ſay: For, as your ſcheme of thinking, 
converling, and living, differs in every point diametrically from 
mine, ſo I think myſelf the moſt improper. perſon in the world 
to converſe or correſpond with you. You would be glad to be 
thought a proud man, and yet there is. not a grain of pride in 
you: For you are pleaſed that people ſhould know you have 
been acquainted with perſons of great names and titles, whereby 
you confeſs that you take it for an honour ; which a proud 
man never does: And, beſides, you ran the hazard of not being 
believed. You went abroad, and ſtrove to engage yourſelf in 
a deſperate cauſe, very much to the damage of your fortune, 
and might have been to the danger of your life, if there had 
not been, as it were, a combination of ſome, who would nor 
give credit to the account you gave of your tranſactions; and 
of others, Who, either really or pretending to believe you, 
having given you out as a dangerous perſon, (of which laſt 
notion I once hinted ſomething to you:) Becauſe, if what you 
repeated of yourſelf were true, it was neceſſary that you had 
either made your peace, or muſt have been proſecuted for high- 
treaſon. The reputation (if there be any) of having been 
acquainted with princes. and other great perſons, ariſes from 
it's being generally known to others, but never once men- 
tioned by ourſelves, if it can poſſibly be avoided. I ſay this 
perfectly for your ſervice, becauſe an univerſal opinion among 
thoſe who know, or have heard of you, that you have always 
practiſed a direct contrary proceeding, hath done you more 
hurt than your natural underſtanding, left to itfelf, could ever 
have brought upon you. The world will never allow any man 
that 
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that character which he gives to himſelf, by openly profeſſing 
it to thoſe with whom he converſeth. Wit, learning, valour, 
great acquaintance, the eſteem of good men, will be known 
although we ſhould endeavour to conceal them, however they 
may paſs. unrewarded : But, I doubt, our own bare aſſertions, 
upon any of thoſe points, will very little avail, except in tempt- 
ing the hearers to judge directly contrary to what we advance. 
Therefore, at this ſeaſon of your life, I ſhould be glad you 
would act after the common cuſtom of mankind, and have 
done with thoughts of courts, of ladies, of lords, of politics, 
and all dreams of being important in the world. I am glad your 
country-life hath taught you Latin, of which you were alto- 
gether ignorant when I knew you firſt ; and I am aſtoniſhed how 
you came to recover it. Your new friend Horace will teach 
you many leſſons agreeable to what I have ſaid, for which I 
could refer to a dozen paſlages in a few minutes. I ſhould 
be glad to ſee the houſe wholly ſwept of theſe cobwebs, and that 
you would take an oath never to mention a prince, or princeſs, 
a foreign or domeſtic lord, an intrigue of ſtate or of love; but 
ſuit yourſelf to the climate and company, where your pru- 
dence will be to paſs the reſt of your life. It is not a farthing 
matter to you what 1s doing in Europe, more than to every alder- 
man who reads the news in a coffee-houſe. If you could reſolve 
to act thus, your underftanding is good enough to qualify you 
for any converſation in this kingdom. Families will receive you 
without fear or conſtraint, nor watch to hear you talk in the 
grand ſtyle, laugh when you are gone, and tell it to all their 
acquaintance. It is a happineſs that this quality may, by a 
man of ſenſe, be as cafily ſhaken off as it is acquired, eſpeci- 
ally when he hath no proper claim to it: For you were not 
bred to be a man of buſineſs; you never were called to any 
employments at courts ; but deſtined to be a private gentleman, 
to entertain yourſelf with country-bufineſs and country-acquaint- 
ance ; or, at beſt, with books of amuſement in your own lan- 
guage. It is an uncontrolled truth, that no man ever made 
an ill figure who underſtood his own talents, nor a good one 
who miitook them. I am, &c, 
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LETTER I 
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, N DpDoublig, June 22; 1731. 
1 Hays had the honour to tell your Majeſty on another occa- 

ſion, that provinces labour under one mighty mis fortune, 
which is, in a great meaſure, the cauſe of” all the reſt; and 
that is, That they are for the moſt part far removed from the 
Prince's eye, and of conſequence from the influence both of his 
wiſdom and goodneſs. This is the caſe of, Ireland beyond 
expreſſion ! e eee ia 

There is not one mortal here, who is not 3 fatisfied of your 
Majeſty's good intentions to all your people: And yet your ſub- 
jects of this iſle are ſo far from ſharing the effects of your good 
diſpohtions, in any equitable degree; ; are ſo far from enjoying 
all the good to which they are entitled, f your Majeſty's 
moſt gracious inclinations, that they often 2 d great difficulty 
how to enjoy even the relief of complaint. 

To omit a thouſand other inſtances, there is one perſon of Iriſh 
birth, eminent for genius and merit of many kinds, an honour 
to her 2 and to her ſex! I will be bold to ſay, not leſs fo 
in her ſphere than your Majeſty in yours. And yet all her talents and 
virtues have not yet been able to influence any one perſon about 
your Majeſty, ſo far as to introduce her into your leaſt notice. 
As I am your Majeſty's; moſt' dutiful and loyal ſubject, it is a 
debt I owe your Majeſty to acquaint you, that Mrs. Barber, the 
beſt female poet of this or perhaps of any age, is now in your Majeſty's 
capital, known to Lady Hartford, Lady Torrington, Lady Wal- 
pole; Gr. A woman whoſe genius is 8 8 Dy. FAA man 
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0 Mr. Pope, dated June 22d, 1931. Received: July 19th, 1731. Given by the Counteſs 
« of Suffolk.” 
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ef genius in this kingdom, and either 8 or envied by 
every man of genius in England. 

Your Majeſty is juſtly reverenced for thoſe great abilities with 
which God hath. blefſed you; for your regard to learning, and 
your zeal for true religion : Compleat your character, by your 
regard to perſons. of genius; eſpecially thoſe, who make the 


_ greatneſs of their talents, after your Majeſty's example, ſub- 


ſervient to the good of mankind and the glory of God; which. 
is moſt remarkably Mrs. Barber's caſe and character. 

Give me leave to tell you, Madam, that every ſubject of ander- 
ſtanding and virtue, throughout your dominions, is appointed 
by Providence of your council. And this, Madam, is an open 
and an honeſt apology for this trouble ; or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, for this dutiful information. It is your true intereſt, that 
all your ſubjects ſhould ſee that merit is regarded by you in 
one inſtance; or, rather, chat it is not diſregarded in any inſtance. 
Let them daily bleſs God for every gift of wiſdom and goodnefs: 
beſtowed upon you, and pray inceſſantly for the . continu- 
ance of them; as doth . | Es 

Yaur MA err, . 1 
Joua TH. SWIFT: 
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E T'TER IV. 
To Mr. POPE. * 


Dear Sir, 42M | | Iuly 20th, 17316 
3 IT you a long letter not many days ago, which therefore 
did not arrive until after your laſt that I received yeſterday, 
with the incloſed fron, me to che Qn. Tou hinted ſome- 


* Occaſioned by the preceding counterfeit letter. 7 2 
4 thing 
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thing of this in a former letter: I will tell you ſincerely how 
the affair ſtands. I never was at Mrs. Barber's houſe in my life, 
except once that I chanced to paſs by her ſhop,. was deſired to 
walk in, and went no further, nor ſtaid three minutes. Doctor 
Delany hath been long her protector; and he, being many 
years my acquaintance, defired my good offices for her, and 
brought her ſeveral times to the Deanry. I knew ſhe was poeti- 
cally given, and, for a woman, had a ſort of genius that way. 
She appeared very modeſt and pious, and I believe was ſincere, 
and wholly turned to poetry.” I did conceive. her journey to 
England was on the ſcore of her trade, being a woollen-drapier, 
until Doctor Delany ſaid, ſhe had a deſign of printing her poems 
by ſubſcription, and defired I would befriend her: Which I did 
chiefly by your means. The Doctor ſtill urging me on, upon 
whoſe requeſt 1 writ to her two or three times, becauſe ſhe 
thought that my countenancing of her might be of uſe. Lord 
Carteret very much befriended her, and ſhe ſeems to have made 
her way not ill. As for choſe three letters you mention ſup- 
poſed all to be written by me to the Q-—n; on Mrs. Barber's 
account, eſpecially the letter which bears my name; I can only 
fay, that the apprehenſions one may be apt to have of a friend 
doing a fooliſh thing, is an effect of kindneſs; and God knows 
who is free from playing the fool ſome time or other. But in 
ſuch a degree, as to write to the Q-—n,, who hath uſed me ill 
without any cauſe, and to write in ſuch a manner as the letter 
you ſent me, and in ſuch a ſtyle, and to have ſo much zeal 
for one almoſt a ſtranger, and to make ſuch a deſcription of 
a woman, as to prefer her before all mankind, and to inſtance 
it as one of the greateſt grievances of Ireland, that her Ma- 
jeſty hath not encouraged Mrs. Barber, a woollen-drapier's wife 
declined in the world, becauſe ſhe hath à knack at verſifying; 

was to ſuppoſe, or fear, a folly fo tranſcendent, that no man 
3 guilty of who was not fit for Bedlam. You know the 
letter you ſent incloſed is not my hand; and why I ſhould diſ- 
guiſe, and yet ſign my name, ſhould ſeem unaccountable: Eſpe- 
cially when I am taught, and have reaſon to believe, that I am 
(N2) under 
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under the Q--—'s diſpleaſure on many accounts, and one very 
late, for having fixed up a ſtone over the burying-place of the 
Duke of Schomberg, in my cathedral: Which; however, I was 
aſſured by a worthy perſon, who ſolicited that affair laſt ſum- 
mer with ſome relations of the Duke, that her Majeſty, on hear- 
ing the matter, ſaid they ought to erect a monument. Yet I am 
told aſſuredly, that the K—g, not long ago, on the repreſenta- 
tion and complaint of the Pruſſian Envoy (with a hard name), 
 whothath married a grand-daughter of the Duke, ſaid publicly 
in the drawing-room, That I had put up that ſtone out of malice, 
to raiſe a quarrel between his Majeſty and the King of Pruſſia *. 
This perhaps may be falſe, becauſe it is abſurd: For I-thought it 
was a Whiggiſh action to honour Duke'Schomberg, who was 
ſo inſtrumental in the Revolution, and was Stadtholder of Pruflia, 
and otherwiſe in the ſervice of that electorate, which is now. a 
kingdom. You will obſerve, the letter you ſent me concluded, 
« Your Majeſty's loyal ſubje&t;” Which is abſolutely abſurd ; 
for we are only ſubjects to the King, and ſo. is her Majeſty 
herſelf. I have had the happineſs to be known to you above 
twenty years; and J appeal, whether you have known me to 
exceed the common indiſcretions of mankind ; or that, when 
I concerved myſelf to have been ſo very ill uſed by her Ma- 
jeſty, whom I never attended but on her own. commands, I 
ſhould turn ſolicitor to her for Mrs. Barber? If the Q——n had 
not an inclination to think ill of me, ſhe knows me too well to 
believe in her own heart that I ſhould be ſuch a coxcomb. I 
am puſhed on by that unjuſt ſuſpicion to give up ſo much of 
my difcretion, as to write next poſt to my Lady Suffolk on this 
occaſion, and to defire ſhe will ſhew what I write to the Q-—n ; 
although I have as much reaſon to complain of her as of her 
Majeſty, upon the fcore of her pride and negligence, which 
make her fitter to be an Triſh lady than” an Engliſh one. You 
told me ſhe complained that I did not write to her: When I 
did, upon your advice, and a letter” that required an anſwer, 
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ſhe wanted the civility to acquit herſelf. I ſhall not be leſs in 
the favour of God, or the eſteem - of my friends, for either of 
their Majefty's hard thoughts, which they only take up from 
miſrepreſentations. The firſt time I ſaw the Q-—n, I took occa- 
ſion, upon the ſubject of Mr. Gay, to complain of that very 
treatment which innocent perſons often receive from princes and 
great miniſters ; that they too eafily receive bad - impreſſions ; 
and, although they are demonſtrably - convinced that hoſe 
impreſſions had no grounds, yet they will never ſhake: them 
off. This I ſaid upon Sir Robert Walpole's treatment of Mr. Gay 
about a libel, and the Q -- fell entirely in with me, yet now 


falls into the ſame error. As to the lett * * *# * * 
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+ of accidents, and out of perfect commiſeration, Oc. 


LETTER IV. 
To the Counteſs of SUFFOLK. * 


Maran, Jaly 24th, 1731. 
1 GRE you joy of your new title, and of the conſequences it 
may have, or hath had on your ring at Court, whereof I 
know nothing but by common fame: For you remember how 
I prophefied of your behaviour, when you ſhould come to be a 
great lady, at the time I drew your character; and hope you 
have kept it. I writ to you ſome time ago by the advice of 
Mr. Pope: I writ to you civilly ; but you did not anſwer my 
letter, although you. were not then a Counteſs.; and it you were, 
your neglect was ſo much the worſe. For your title hath. not 
increaſed: your value with, me, and your, conduct. muſt be very 


' + Here the paper is accidentally torn, There ſeem to be wanting eight ſmall quarto 
nes, and concludes with thoſe few words on the back of the page, oP 57 the 


aſteriſks. 
9 Occaſioned by the counterfeit letter to the Queen. 
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good, if it will not leſſen yon. Neither ſhould you have heard 
from me now, if it were not on a particular occaſion. I find 
from ſeveral inſtances that I am under the Q—n's diſpleaſure ; 
and, as it is uſual among princes, without any manner of 
reaſon. 1 am told there were three letters ſent to her Majeſty 
in relation to one Mrs. Barber, who is now in London, and 
ſoliciting for a ſubſcription to her poems. It ſeems the Q—n 
thinks that theſe letters were written by me; and I ſcorn to 
defend myſelf, even to her Majeſty, grounding my ſcorn upon 
the opinion I had of her juſtice, her taſte, and good ſenſe; 
eſpecially when the laſt of thoſe letters, whereof I have juſt 
received the original from Mr. Pope, was ſigned with my name: 
And why I ſhould diſguiſe my hand, which you know very 
well, and yet write my name, is both ridiculous and unaccount- 
able. Laſt poſt I writ my whole ſentiments on the matter to Mr. 
Pope; who tells me, that you and he vindicated me on all the 
three letters; which, indeed, was but bare juſtice in you both, 
for he is my old friend, and you are in my debt on account of 
the eſteem I had for you. I deſire you would aſk the Q-—n, 
whether, ſince the time I had the honour to be known to her, I 
ever did one fingle action, or ſaid one ſingle word to diſoblige 
her? I never aſked her for any thing: And you well know, 
that, when I had an intention to go to France, about the time 
that the late K—g died, I defired your opinion, (not as you 
were a courtier) whether I ſhould go or no; and that you abſo- 
lutely forbid me, as a thing that would look diſaffected, and 
for other reaſons, wherem I confeſs I was your dupe, as well as 
Jomebody's elſe : And, for want of that journey, I fell fick, and 
was forced to return hither to my unenvied home. I hear 
the Q-—n hath blamed me for putting a ſtone, with a Latin 
inſcription, over the Duke of Schomberg's burying place in my 
cathedral; and that the K—g ſaid publicly, I had done it in 
malice, to create a quarrel between him and the King of Pruſſia. 
But the public prints, as well as the thing itſelf, will vindicate 
me: And the hand the Duke had in the Revolution made him 
deſerve the beſt monument. Neither could the King of Pruſſia 


juſtly 
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juſtly take it ill, who muſt needs have heard that the Duke was 


in the ſervice of Pruſſia, and Stadt-holder of it, as I have ſeen 
in his titles. The firſt time I ſaw the Q-—n, I talked to her 
largely upon the conduct of princes and great miniſters, (it 
was on a particular occaſion) That, when they receive an ill 
account of any perſon, although they afterwards have the greateſt 
demonſtration of the falſehood, yet will they never be reconciled - 
And, although the Q—n fell in wick me upon the hardſhip of 
ſuch a proceeding, yet now ſhe treats me exactly in the ſame 
manner. I have faults enough, but never was guilty of any 
either to her Majeſty or to you; and as little to the K—g, 
whom I never faw, but when I had the honour to kiſs his 
hand. I am ſenfible that I owe a great deal of this uſage to Sir 
Robert Walpole; whom yet I never offended, although he was 
pleaſed to quarrel with me very unjuſtly - For which I ſhewedt 
not the leaſt reſentment, (whatever I might have in my heart) 
nor was ever a partaker with thofe who have been battling: 
him for ſome years paſt . I am contented that the Q—n 
thould ſee this letter; and would pleaſe to conſider how ſevere 
a cenfare it is to believe I ſhould write three to her, only to 
find fault with her miniſtry, and recommend Mrs. Barber; 
whom I never knew until ſhe was. recommended to me by a 
worthy friend, to help her to ſabſcribers, which by her writings: 
I thought ſhe deſerved. Her Majeſty gave me leave, and even 
commanded me, above five years ago, if I lived until ſhe was: 
Qn, to write to her on behalf of Ireland: For the miſeries 
of this kingdom ſhe appeared then to be much concerned. I 
defired the friend who introduced me to be a witneſs of her 
Majeſty's promiſe. Yet that liberty I never took, *although T 
had too many occaſions; and is it not wonderful, that I ſhould 
be ſuſpected of writing to her in ſuch a ſtyle, in a counterfeit: 
hand, and my name fubſcribed, upon a perfect trifle; at the 
ſame time that I well knew myſelf to be very much out of 


lt is true, there are but two or three paſſages in Swift's Works that could; in the leaſt; 
offend Sir R. W. before this period; but inſtantly after, even in this very year 1731, he- 
attacks him with a good deal of ſeverity. Vide his Poems. 

her- 
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her Majeſty's good graces? I am, perhaps, not ſo very much 
awed with Majeſty as others, having known Courts more or leſs 
from my early youth. And I have more than once told the 
Q-—n, chat I did not regard her ſtation half ſo much, as the 
good underſtanding I heard and found to be in her : Neither did 
I ever once ſee the late K-—g, although her Majeſty was pleaſed 
to chide me on that account, for my ſingularity. In this I 
am a good Whig, by thinking it ſufficient to be a dutiful ſub- 
ject, without any perſonal regard for Princes, further than as 
their virtues deſerve.; and, upon that ſcore, had a moſt parti- 
cular reſpect. for the Q-—n, your Miſtreſs. One who aſks 
nothing may talk with freedom, and that is my caſe. I have not 
{aid half that was in my heart, but I will have done: And, 
remembering that you. are a Counteſs, will borrow ſo TINGS. 
ceremony, as to remain, with great reſpect, | 


MaADAM, \ 
Your Ladyſhip's 

Mott obedient, and . | 

Moſt humble ſervant. .. 


L E T T E R IVI. 
To Lady BETTY GERMAINE. 


 Manan, January, 1732-3. 
Aeg H I have but juſt received the honour of your Lady- 
ſhip's letter, yet as. things ſtand, I am determined, againſt 

my uſual practice, to give you no reſpite, but to anſwer it 
immediately; becauſe you have provoked me with your Lady 
Suffolk. It is fix years laſt ſpring ſince I firſt went to viſit my 
friends in England after the Queen's death. Her preſent Majeſty 
heard of my arrival, and ſent at leaſt nine times to command 
my. attendance before I would obey her, for ſeveral reaſons 
not hard to gueſs; and; among others, becauſe I had heard 
her 
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ner chifadier from chofe dhe Knew her well. At laſt I went, 
arid ſhe received me very gracioufly. I told Her the firſt tine, 
that 1 was informed ſhe loved to ſee odd perſons; and that, 
having ſent for à wild Boy fom Germany, ſhe Rad à curioſity 
to fee a wild Dean from Ireland. I Was not much ftruck with 
the honour of being f&rt for, becauſe I knew the fame diſtinction 
had been offered to orhers, with whom it would not give me 
much pride to be compared. I never went once but upon 
command ; and Mrs. Howard, now Lady Suffolk, was uſually . 
the perſon who ſent for me, both at Eeiceſter-houſe and Rich- 
mond. Mr. Pope (Wich whom I lived) and Mr. Gay were then 
great favourites of Mrs. Howard, eſpecially the latter, who was 
then one of her ledcaptains. He had wrote 2 very ingenious' 
book of Fables, for tlie ufe of her younger ſon, and ſhe often 
promiſed to provide for him. But, ſoitie time before, there came 
out a libel againft Mr. Walpole, who was informed that it was 
written by Mr. Gay; and, although Mr. Walpole owned he was 
convinced that it was, not written by Gay, yet he never would 
Radon, him, but did him a hundred ill offices to the Princefs. 

alpole was at that time very civil to me, and ſo were all the 
people in power. He invited me and ſome of my friends to 
dine with him at Chelſea? After dinner I took an occaſion to 
ſay, what I had obſerved of Princes and great miniſters, That, if 
they heard an ill thing of a private perſon, who expected fome 
favour, although they were afterwards convinced that the perſon 
was innocent, yet they would never be reconciled. Mr. Walpole 
knew well enough that I meant Mr. Gay. I afterwards ſaid 
the ſame thing to the Princeſs, with the ſame intention, and 
ſhe confeſſed it a great injuſtice. But Mr. Walpole gave it an- 
other turn: For he ſaid to ſome of his friends, and particularly 
to a Lord, a near relation of yours, That I had dined with him, 
and had been making apologies for myſelf: It ſeems for my 
conduct in her late Majeſty's reign, in which no man was more 
innocent; and, particularly, more officious to do good offices 
to many of that party, which was then out of power, as it 
is well known. Mrs. Howard was then in great favour, and 

Vol. VIII. (0) openly 
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openly protected Mr. Gay; at leaft, ſhe ſaw him often, and pro- 
feſſed herſelf his friend: But Mr. Walpole could hardly be 
perſuaded to let him hold a poor little office for a ſecond year, 
of commiſſioner to a lottery. . When I took my leave of her 
Highneſs, on coming hither, ſhe was very gracious ; told me the 
medals ſhe had promiſed me were not ready, but ſhe would 
ſend them to me. However, by her commands, I ſent her ſome 
plaids for herſelf and the Princeſſes, and was too gallant to 
hear of any offers of payment. Next ſpring, I came. again to 
England, was received the ſame way; and, as I had many hints 
given me that the Court at Leiceſter- Fields would endeavour to 
ſettle me in England, (which I did not much regard) the late 
King died. I went by Mrs. Howard's commands, to kiſs their 
new Majeſties hands, and was. particularly diſtinguiſhed by the 
An. In a few weeks, the Q=—n ſaid to Mrs. Howard, (allud- 
ing to one of Mr. Gay's Fables) that ſhe would take up the 
Hare; and bade her to put her in mind, in ſettling the fa- 
mily, to find ſome employment for Mr. Gay: But, in the event, 
it proved only. an offer to be a gentleman-uſher to a girl of two 
years old, which all his friends (and I among the reſt) adviſed 
him not to accept, and accordingly he excuſed himſelf with the 
utmoſt reſpect. This I and every body elſe were ſure muſt have 
been a management of Mr. Walpole. As to myſelf, in a few 
weeks after the King's death, I found myſelf. not well, and was 
reſolved to take a ſtep to Paris for my health, having an oppor- 
tunity of doing it with ſome advantages and recommendations. 
But my friends adviſed me firſt to conſult Mrs, Howard; becauſe, 
as they knew leſs of Courts than I, they were ſtrongly poſſeſſed 
that the promiſes made me might ſucceed, ſince a change was 
all I deſired. I writ to her for her opinion; and particularly 
deſired, that, ſince I had long done with Courts, I conjured her 
not to uſe me like a courtier, but give me her ſincere advice; 
which ſhe did, both in a letter and to ſome friends. It was by alt 
means not to go: It would look fingular, and perhaps difattected ; 
and, to my friends, enlarged upon the good intentions of the 
Court towards me. I ftaid ; my health grew worſe : I left Mr. 
| 3 Pope's 
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Pope's houſe ; went to a private lodging near Hammerſmith : 
And, continuing ill, I writ to Mrs. Howard, with my duty to 
the Q-—n, took coach for Cheſter,” recovered in my journey, 
and came over hither : Where; although I have ever ſince lived 


in obſcurity; yet J have the misfortune, without any ground 


except miſinformation, to lie under her Majeſty's diſpleaſure, as 
I have been aſſured by more than two honourable perſons of 
both ſexes; and Mr, Gay is in the ſame condition. For theſe rea- 
ſons, as I did always, ſo I do ſtill think Mrs. Howard, now my 
Lady Suffolk; to be an abſolute courtier. Let her ſhew you the 


character I writ of her, and whereot no one elſe hath a copy: And 


1 take Mr. Pope and Mr. Gay, who judge more favourably, to 
be a couple of ſimpletons. In my anſwer to the laſt letter which 


my Lady Suffolk honoured me with, I did, with great civility, 


diſcharge her from ever giving herſelf another trouble of that 
kind. I have a great eſteem for her good ſenſe and taſte. She 
would be an ornament to any Court: And I do not in the leaft 
pity her for not being a female miniſter, which I never looked 
on as an advantageous character to a great and wiſe lady; of 
which I could eaſily produce inſtances. Mr. Pope, beſide his 


natural and acquired talents, is a gentleman of very extraor- 


dinary candour ; and is, conſequently, apt to be too great a 
believer of aſſurances, promiſes, profeſſions, encouragements, and 
the like words of courſe. He aſks nothing, and thinks, like a 
philoſopher, that he wants nothing. Mr. Gay is, in all regards, 


as honeſt and ſincere 'a man as ever I knew; whereof neither 


princes ' nor miniſters are either able to judge or inclined to 
encourage: Which, however, I do not take for ſo high a reach 
of politicks as they uſually ſuppoſe. For, however inſignificant 
wit, learning, and virtue may be thought in the world, it perhaps 
would do government no hurt to have a little of them on it's 


fide, If you have gone thus far in reading, you are not ſo 


wiſe as I thought you to be. But I will never offend again 
with ſo much length. I write only to juſtify myſelf, I know 
you have been always a zealous Whig, and ſo am I to this 
day: But nature hath not given you - leave to be virulent, As 
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to myſelf, I am of the old Whig ae, without the modern 
articles and reſinements. | 
_ - Your Ladyſhip ſays not one ſyllable, to inform me whether 
you approve-of what I ſent you to be written on the monu- 
ment, nor whether you would have it in Latin or Engliſh. I 
am ever, with true reſpect and high eſteem, 
Mavpan, 


Your Ladyſhip's, Oe. 


The friend I named, who I was afraid would die, is reco- 
'vered ; and his preferment is by turns in the Crown and the 
Primate, but the next vacancy will _— in the doen 


LETTER LVI. 
To the BISHOP of CLOGHER.* 


Mr LoxD, COD ps. | July, 1733 
1 Have been often told by ſome of our common acquaintance, 
that you have ſometimes expreſſed your wonder that I never 
waited on you for ſome years paſt as I uſed to do for many 
years before; and, that you could not gueſs the reaſon, be- 
cauſe, to your knowledge, you never once diſobliged me. As 
nothing is more common than dropping acquaintance by the 
uſual occurrences of life, without any fault on either fide, I 
never intended to ſay or think any thing of the matter, until a 
late proceeding of yours, which no way relates to me, put me 
upon a deſire of finding matter to juſtify you to your friends. 
here, as well as to myſelf; becauſe I always wiſhed you well, 
and becauſe I have been more than once inſtrumental to your 
ſervice. When I firſt came acquainted with you, we were both: 
private clergymen in a neighbourhood : You were afterwards 
Chancellor of St. Patrick's ; then was choſen Dean, in which 
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election I was the moſt buſy of all your ſolicitors. When the 
compromiſe was made between the Government and you, to 
make you eaſy, and Dr. Synge Chancellor, you abſolutely and 
frequently promiſed to give me the curacy of St. Nicholas 
Without: But you thought fit, by concert with the Archbiſhop, 
to hold it yourſelf, and apply the revenue to build another 

church; againſt which it became me to ſay nothing, being a 
party concerned and injured, although it was generally thought 
by others, as well as myſelf, that it was an ill and dangerous 
precedent to build a church with the revenue of the miniſter, 
I defire no thanks for being inftrumental in your next promo- 
tion, becauſe, as things then ſtood, I conſulted my own advantage. 
However, upon the Queen's death, when I had done for ever 
with Courts, I returned to reſide at my poſt, yet with ſome kind 
of hopes of getting ſome credit with you; very unwiſely: 
Becauſe, upon the affair of St. Nicholas, I had told you frankly, 
That I would always reſpect you, but never hope for the leaſt 
friendſhip from you. But, trying to forget all former treatment, 
I came like others to your houſe ; and, ſince you were a biſhop, 
have once or twice recommended perſons to you, who were no 
relations or friends of mine, but merely for their general good 
character: Which availed ſo little, that thoſe very perſons had 
the greateſt ſhare of your neglect. I then gave over all thoughts 
of being inftrumental to place merit and virtue under your pro- 
tection by my recommendations; and, as I was ever averſe 
from mingling with multitudes and ſtrangers, I forbore by de- 
grees to be a partaker of your hoſpitality, rather than purchaſe 
a ſhare of it at fo dear a rate. This is the hiſtory of my conduct 
with regard to your Lordſhip : And it is now a great comfort 
to me, that I acted in this manner. For, otherwiſe, when thoſe 
two abominable bills, for enflaving and beggaring the clergy, 
(which took their birth from Hell) were upon the anvil, if I 
had found your Lordſhip's name among the biſhops. who would 
have turned them into a law, I might have been apt to diſ- 
cover {ſuch marks of indignation, horror, and - deſpair, both in 
words and deportment, as would have ill become me to a 
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perſon of your ſtation. For, I call God to witneſs, that I did 
then, and do now, and ſhall for ever firmly believe, that every 
biſhop, who gave his vote for either of theſe bills, did it with 
no other view (bating further promotion) than a premeditated 
deſign, from the ſpirit of ambition and love of arbitrary power, 
to make the whole body of the clergy, their ſlaves and vaſſals 
until the Day of Judgment, under the load of poverty and con- 

. tempt. I have no room for more charitable thoughts, except for 
thoſe who will anſwer now, as they muſt at that dreadful day, 
that what they did was out of perfect ignorance, want of con- 
ſideration, hope of future promotion, (an argument not to be 
conquered) or the perſuaſion of cunninger brethren than them 
ſelves; when I ſaw a biſhop, whom I had known fo many 
years, fall into the ſame rare, which word I uſe in partiality 
to your Lordſhip. Upon this open avowed attempt, in almoſt 
the whole bench, to deſtroy the church, I reſolved to have no 
more commerce with perſons of ſuch prodigious grandeur, who 
I feared, in a little time, would expect me to kiſs their ſlipper. 
It is happy for me that I know the perſons of very few biſhops, 
and it is my conſtant rule never to look into a coach; by which 
I avoid the terror that ſuch a fight would ſtrike me with. 

In the beginning of my letter, I told your Lordſhip of a deſire 
to know the particulars of a late proceeding, which is in the 
mouths of many among your acquaintance; from ſome of 
whom I received the following account. That you have the 
great tythes of two livings in your dioceſe, which were let to 
fome fanatic knight, whoſe name I forget. It ſeems you felt 
the beginning of a good motion in yourſelf, which was to give 
up thoſe tythes to the two incumbents, (the Fanatic's leaſe being 
near out) either for a very ſmall reſerved rent, or entirely, 
provided you could do ſo without leſſening the revenue of the 
ſee. And the condition was, that your tenants among them 
ſhould raiſe the rents 150 J. which was what the Fanatic paid 
you for both the ſaid pariſhes. It is affirmed, that Sir Ralph 
Gore, one of your tenants, much approving ſo generous a 
1 2 ak to prevail on the tenants to agree, and 

offered 
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offered a large advancement of his own'part. The matter was 
thus fixed, when ſuddenly you changed your mind, and renewed 
the leaſe to the ſame Fanatic for 300 J. fine. The reaſons of this 
ſingular action are ſaid to be two: The firſt is, That you declared 
you wanted power to reſiſt the temptation of ſuch a fine; the 
other, That you were diſſuaded from it by ſome of your brethren, 
as an example very dangerous, and of ill conſequence, if it 
ſhould be followed by others. This laſt I do not in the leaſt 
wonder at, becauſe ſuch advice is of the ſame leaven with 
the two enſlaving and beggaring bills. I profeſs to your Lord- 
ſhip, that I have no other motive in defiring to be fatisfied upon 
this point, than a reſolution to juſtify you to the world, as 
far as the truth will give me power. I am, * 


LETTER IVI. 
To the Duke of DORSET. 


My LoRD, 1 17334 . 
1* hath been my great misfortune, that, ſince your Grace's 
return to this kingdom, I have not been able to attend you, 

as my duty and gratitude for your favours, as well as the 
honour of having been ſo many years known to you, obliged me 
to do. I have been purſued by two old diſorders, a giddineſs and 
deafneſs, which uſed to leave me in three or four weeks, bur- 
now have continued four months. Thus I am put under x 
neceſſity to write what I would rather have choſen to 7 in 
your Grace's preſence. 
On Monday laſt week, towards evening, there came to the 
Deanry one Mr. Bettefworth; who, being told by the ſervants 
that I was gone to a friend's houfe, went thither to enquire for 
me, and was admitted into the ſtreet- æparlour. I left my com- 
pany in the back room, and went to him. He began with aſking 


me, whether I were author of certain verſes, wherein he was 
refleted 
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reflected on The ſingularity of the man, in his countenance, 
manner, action, ſtyle, and tone of voice, made me call to mind 
that I had once ſeen him, about two or three years ago, at Mr. 
Ludlow's country houſe. But I could not recolle& his name, 
and of what calling he might be I had never heard. I there- 
fore defired to know who, and what he was; ſaid I had heard 
of fome ſuch verſes, but knew no more. He then ſignified to 
me, that he was a ſerjeant at law, and a member of parliament. 
After which he repeated the lines that concerned him with 
great emphaſis; faid, I was miſtaken in one thing, for he aſſured 
me he was no booby, but owned himſelf to be a coxcomb. 
However, that being a point of controverſy wherein I had no con- 
cern, I let it drop. As to the verſes, he inſiſted, that, by his 
taſte and {kill in poetry, he was as ſure I writ them as if he 
had ſeen them fall from my pen. But I found the chief weight 
of his argument lay upon two words that rhymed to his name, 
which he knew could come from none but me. He then told 
me, That, ſince I would not own the verſes, and that ſince 
he could not get fatisfaftion by any courſe of law, he would 
get it by his pen, and ſhew the world what a man I was. When 
he began to grow over-warm and eloquent, I called in the gentle- 
man of the houſe, from the room adjoining ; and the Serjeant, 
going on with leſs turbulence,” went away. He had a foot- 
man in the hall during all his talk, who was to have opened 
the door for one or more fellows, as he hath ſince reported; 
and, hkewiſe, that he had a ſharp knife in his pocket, ready 
to ſtab or maim me. But the Maſter and Miſtreſs of the houſe, 
who knew his character, and could hear every word from the 
room they were in, had prepared a ſufficient defence in ſuch a 
caſe, as they afterwards told me. He hath ſince related to five 
hundred perſons of all ranks, above five hundred falſchoods of 
this converſation, of my fears and his own brutalities, againſt 
all probability as well as fact; and ſome of them, as I have been 
aſſured, even in the preſence of your Grace. His meanings and 
his movements were indeed peeviſh enough, but his words were 


® See theſe verſes, Vol. IV, part I. p. 182, See alſo Vol. VII. part I. p. 209. N 
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not. He threatened me with nothing but his pen, yet owned 
he had no pretence to wit. - And-indeed I-am heartily glad, for 
his own fake, that he proceeded no further; for, the leaſt 
uproar would have called his neareſt neighbours * firſt to my 
aſſiſtance, and next, to the manifeſt danger of his life. And I 
would not willingly have even a dog killed upon my account. 
Ever ſince he hath amuſed himſelf with declaring, in all com- 
panies, eſpecially before biſhops, and lords, and members of 
parliament, his reſolutions for vengeance, and the ſeveral man- 
ners by which-he will put it in execution. 

"It is only to the advice of. ſome judicious friends that your 
Grace owes the trouble of. this letter. For, though I may be 
diſpirited enough by fickneſs and years, yet I have little reaſon 
to apprehend any danger from that man; and thoſe: who ſeem 

to have moſt regard for my ſafety, are no more apprehenſive 
than myſelf, eſpecially ſuch. as beft know his character. For 
his very enemies, and even his ridiculers, who are, of the 
two, by far the greater number, allow him to be a peaceable 
man in all things except his words, his rhetorical action, his 
looks, and his: hatred to the clergy; which however are all 
known, by abundance of experience, to be perfectly harmleſs ; 
and particularly as to the clergy. I do not doubt, but, if he 
will be ſo good as to continue ſtedfaſt in his prineiples and 
practices, he may at proper junctures contribute very much to 
the honour and intereſts of that reverend body, as well as em- 
ploy and improve the wit of many young gentlemen in the 
city, the univerſity, and the reſt of the kingdom. 

What I have ſaid to your Grace is only meant as a poor 
endeavour to preſerve myſelf in your good opinion, and in the 
continuance of your favour. I am, with the higheſt reſpect, &c. 


Dr. Swift was then at the Reverend Mr, Worral's houſe, which happened to be within 
three or four doors of Mr. Betteſworth's. 


Vol. VIII. (P) 1 
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LETTER IX. 
To Miſs HO ADL E x. 


Mapa, June 4th, 1734. 
WH: L lived in England, once every year I iſſued out an 
edict, commanding that all ladies of wit, ſenſe, merit, 
and quality, who had an ambition to be acquainted with me, 
ſhould make the firſt advances at their peril; which edict, you 
may believe, was univerſally obeyed. When (much againſt my 
will) I came to live in this kingdom, I publiſhed the ſame edict ; 
only, the harveſt here being not altogether ſo plentiful, I 
confined myſelf to a ſmaller compaſs. This made me often 
wonder how you came ſo long to neglect your duty; for, if 
you pretend ignorance, I may produce legal witneſſes againſt 
you. 
I have heard of a judge bribed with a pig. but it was diſco- 
vered by the ſqueaking; and, therefore, you have been ſo 
litic as to ſend me a dead one, which can tell no tales; Your 
preſent of butter was made with the ſame deſign, as a known 
court practice, to greaſe my fift that I might keep ſilence. 
Theſe are great offences, contrived on purpoſe to corrupt my 
integrity. And beſides I apprehend, that, if I ſhould wait'on 
you to return my thanks, you will deny that the pig and butter 
were any advances at all on your fide, and give out that I made 
them firſt; by which I may endanger the fundamental privilege 
that I have kept ſo many years in two kingdoms, at leaſt make 
it a point of controverſy. However, I have two ways to be 
revenged: Firſt, I will let all the ladies of my acquaintance 
know, that you, the ſole daughter and child of his Grace of 
Dublin, are ſo mean as to deſcend to underſtand houſewifery, 
which every girl of this town, who can afford ſixpence a month 
for a chair, would ſcorn to be thought to have the leaſt know- 


* Daughter of Dr. John Hoadley, Archbiſhop of Dublin. 
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ledge in: And this will give you as ill a reputation, as if you 
had been caught in the fact of reading a hiſtory, or handling 
a needle, or walking in a field at Tallough. My other revenge 
thall be this: When my Lord's gentleman delivered his meſſage, 
after I put him ſome queſtions, he drew out a paper containing 
your directions, and in your hand: I ſaid it properly belonghel 
to me; and, when I had read it, I put it in my pocket, and am 
ready to ſwear, when lawful ly called, that it is written in a fair 
hand, rightly ſpelt, and good plain ſenſe. Fou now may fee 1 
have - you. at mercy ; for, upon the leaft offence given, I will 
ſhew the paper to every female ſcrawler I meet, who will foon 
ſpread about the town, that your writing and ſpelling are 
ungenteel and unfaſhionable, more like a parſon than a lady. 

I ſuppoſe, by this time, you are willing to ſubmit; and, there- 
fore, I deſire you may ſtint me to two Chinabowls' of butter a 
week ; for my breakfaſt is that of a ſickly man, rice-gruel, and 
I am wholly a ſtranger to tea, and coffee, the companions of bread 
and butter. I received my third bowl laſt night, and 1 think my 
ſecond is almoſt entire. I hope and believe my Lord Archbith op 
will teach his neighbouring tenants and farmers a little Engli 
country-management: And I lay it upon you, Madam, to bring 
houſewifery in faſhion among our ladies; that, by your example, 
they may no longer pride themſelves on. their natural or affected 
ehm Lam, with the trueſt reſpect and eſteem, 
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LETTER IX. 


To the Duke of CHANDOIS. 


_ Mr Lokp, 8 Augult 31, 1734. 
Arruoven I have long had the honour to be an old humble 
ſervant to your Grace, yet I do not remember to have ever 

written you a letter, at leaſt ſince her Majeſty's death. For this 
reaſon, your Grace will reaſonably wonder to find a man wholly 
forgotten, begin a commerce by making a requeſt. For which 
I can offer no other-excuſe, than that frequent application to 
me, by many worthy and learned perſons of this city and king- 
dom; who, having heard that I was not unknown to you, 
ſeldom failed any opportunity of preſſing me to ſolicite your 
Grace, of whoſe generous nature fame has well informed them, 
to make a preſent of thoſe antient records, in paper or parch- 
ment, which relate to this kingdom, that were formerly collect- 
ed, as we have heard, by the late Earl of Clarendon, during his 
government here, and are now in your Grace's poſſeſſion. They 
can be of no uſe in England, and the fight of them will be 
of little value to foreign virtuoſi; and they naturally belon g 
to this poor kingdom. I could with they were of great intrinſic 
value, ſo as to be ſold on the Exchange for 1000 J. becauſe you 
would then part with them at the firſt hint, merely to gratify 
your darling paſſion of generoſity and munificence: And yet, 
fince they are only valuable in the place of their birth, like the 
reſt of our natives, I hope you will be prevailed on to part 
with them, at the humble requeſt of many very deſerving per- 
ſons in this city and univerſity. Im return for which bounty, the 
memory of it ſhall be preſerved in that honourable manner, 
which ſo generous a patron of learning as your Grace will 
certainly be pleaſed with. And, at their requeſt alone, I deſire 
your compliance, without the leaſt mention of myſelf as any 
way inſtrumental. 

I intreat your Grace's pardon for this interruption, and remain, 
with the greateſt reſpect, 

My Lokp, 


Your Grace's, Cc. 
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To the Duke of DORSET, 


My LoRD, January 14th, 1734-2. 
1 Au aſſured that your Grace will have ſeveral repreſentations 

of an affair relating to the univerſity here, from ſome very 
conſiderable perſons in this kingdom. However, I could not 
refuſe the application made me by a very worthy perſon of that 
Society, who was commiſſioned by ſome principal members of 
the body to deſire my good offices to your Grace; becauſe they 
believed you thought me an honeſt man, and becauſe I had the 
honour to be known to you from your early youth. The matter 
of their requeſt related wholly to a dreadful apprehenſion they 
lie under, of Dr. Whitcomb's endeavour to procure a diſpenfation 
for holding his fellowſhip along with that church preferment - 
beſtowed on him by your Grace. The perſon ſent to me on this 
meſſage, gave me a written paper, containing the reaſons why 
they hope your Grace will not be prevailed upon to grant ſuch 
a diſpenſation. I preſume to ſend you an abſtract of theſe 
reaſons; becauſe I may boldly aſſure your Grace, that party or 
faction have not the leaſt concern in the whole affair; and, 
as to myſelf, it happens that I am an entire ftranger to Dr. 
Whitcomb. 

It is alledged, that this 3 given to the Doctor conſiſts 
of a very large pariſh, worth near ſix hundred pounds a year, in 
a very fine country thirty miles from Dublin: That it abounds 
very much with Papiſts, and conſequently 'a moſt important 
cure, requiring the Rector's reſidence, beſides ſome other aſſiſtant; 
which, being ſo rich, it might well afford. 

That as to ſuch diſpenſations, they find in their college-books 
but three or four inſtances ſince the Revolution, and theſe in 
caſes very different from the preſent. For thoſe few livings, 
which had diſpenſations to be held with a fellowſhip, were ſine- 
-cures of {mall value, not fufncient to induce a fellow to leave 
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his college; and, in the body of thoſe diſpenſations, is inſerted 
a reaſon for granting chem, That they were ſuch livings as 
could be no hindrance in the diſcharge of a fellow's duty. 

That diſpenſations are very hurtful to their ſociety, becauſe 

they put a ſtop to the ſucceſſion of fellowſhips, and thereby 
give a check to that emulation, induſtry, and improvement in 
learning, which the hopes of gaining a fellowiiup will 1 
incite young ſtudents with. 
That, if this diſpenſation ſhould take place, it may prove 
a precedent for the like practice in future times; which will 
be very injurious to the ſociety, by encouraging fellows to 
apply for diſpenſations, when they have intereſt enough to ger 
preferments, by which the ſenior fellows will be ſettled in the 
college for life; and thus, for want of a ſucceſſion any other 
Way than by death or marriage, all encouragement to young 
diligent ſtudents will be wholly loſt. 

That a junior fellowſhip is of very ſmall value, and to arrive 

at it requires good ſenſe, as well as long and. cloſe ftudy; to 
which young ſtudents are only encouraged by hopes of ſucceed- 
ing, in a reaſonable time, to be one of the ſeven ſeniors ; which 
hopes will be quite cut off, when thoſe ſeniors are perpetuated 
by diſpenſations. 
That the fellows, at their admittance into their fellowſhips, 
take a ſolemn oath never to accept of any church-preferment 
above a certain value and diſtance from Dublin, as long as 
they continue fellows: To which oath the accepting of a diſpen- 
ſation by Dr. Whitcomb is directly contrary, in both particulars 
of value and diſtance. 

That, at this time, there is a ſet of very hopeful young men 
in long and cloſe ſtudy, to ſtand for the firſt vacant fellowſhip, 
who will be altogether diſcouraged, and drop their endeavours 
in the purſuit of learning, by being diſappointed in their hopes 
of Doctor Whitcomb's leaving the college, and opening a way 
for one of them to ſucceed in a fellowſhip. 

Theſe, my Lord, are the ſum of the reaſons brought me by a 
very worthy perſon, a fellow of that college, and recommended 
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by ſome of the moſt deſerving in that body; and I have ſhort- 
ned them as much I could. 

I ſhall only trouble your Grace with one or two. of my own 
remarks upon this ſubject, 

The univerſity, and in ſome ſenſe the whole kingdom, are 
full of acknowledgment for the honour your Grace hath done 
them, in truſting the care of one of your ſons to be educated 
in the college of Dublin, which hopes to be always in your 
Grace's favour; and. by your influence, while you govern here, 
as well as the credit you will always deſerve at Court, will ever 
defire to be protected in their rights. 

Your Grace will pleaſe to know, that a fellowſhip in this 
univerſity differs much in ſome very important circumſtances 
from moſt of thoſe in either of the univerſities in England. 

My Lord George will tell your Grace, that a fellowſhip: here 
is obtained with great difficulty, by the number of candidates, 
the ſtrict examination in many branches of learning, and the 
regularity of life and manners. It is alſo diſpoſed of with much 
ſolemnity: The examiners take an oath at the altar to give their 
vote according to their conſciences. | 

The univerlity is patron of ſome church preferments, which 
are offered to the ſeveral fellows downwards to the loweſt in 
holy orders. 

I beg your Grace to conſider, That, there being very little trade 
here, there is no encouragement for gentlemen to breed their 
ſons to merchandize: That not many great employments, in 
church or law, fall to the ſhare of perſons born here: That the 
laſt reſource of younger ſons is to the church; where, if well 
befriended, they may chance to riſe to fome reaſonable ſpiritual 
maintenance, although we do not want inſtances of ſome clergy- 
men, well born and of good reputation, who have been, and 
ſtill are curates for thirty years; which hath been a great 
diſcourage ment to others, who have ng other means left to 
hy for their children, 

Your Grace will not want opportunities, while you continue 
in this government, and by your moſt deſerved favour Ap 
is 
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Ris Majeſty, to make Doctor Whitcomb eaſier in his preferment, 
by ſome addition, that no perſon or ſociety can have the leaſt 
pretence to complain of. And I humbly beg your Grace, out 
of the high veneration I bear to your perſon and virtues, that 
vou will pleaſe to let Doctor Whitcomb content himſelf for a 
while with that rich preferment, (one of the beſt in the king- 
dom) until it ſhall lie in your way further to promote him to 
his own content. If, upon his admittance to his fellowſhip, 
he took an oath never to accept a church living thus circum- 
Kantiated, and hold it with his fellowſhip, it will be thought 
hardly reconcileable to conſcience to receive a diſpenfation. 

1 humbly entreat your Grace to forgive this long trouble I 
have given you; wherein I have no ſort of intereſt, except that 
which proceeds from an earneſt defire, that your Grace may: 
continue, as you have begun from your youth, without incur- 
ring the leaſt cenſure from the world, or giving the leaſt cauſe: 
of diſcontent to any deſerving perſon. I am, Cc. 


LETTER IV 
TO ** 94 Eſq; 


S 1 R, t | March 19th, denial 
1 Hap, ſome days ago, a very long letter from a young gentle- 

man whom I never ſaw; but, by the name ſubſcribed, I found 
it came from a younger ſon of yours, I ſuppoſe your ſecond? 
He lays before me, in a: very particular m nner, the forlorn 
condition he is in; by the ſeverities of you and your lady, his 
mother. He freely owns his Boyiſtt follies, when he was firft 
brought up to town, at fourteen” years old; but he appeals to 
Dr. Sheridan for the improvement he made in the Doctor's 
fchool; and to his tutor-for his behaviour in the- college, where 
he took his degree with particular credit, being made one of 
the moderators of his claſs ; by which it appears that he paſſed 
for one of the four beſt ſcholars in it. His letter contains _=—_ 
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large pages in folio, and written in a very ſmall hand; where he 
gives a hiſtory of his life, from the age of fourteen to the preſent 
time. It is written with ſo much ſpirit, nature, and good ſenſe, 
as well as appearance of truth, that, having firſt razed out the 
writer's name, I have ſhown it to ſeveral gentlemen my friends, 
of great worth, learning, and taſte; ho all agree in my opi- 
nion of the letter, and think it a pity that ſo hopeful a youth 
ſhould not have proper encouragement, unleſs he hath ſome 
very difagreeable faults, whereof they and 1 are ignorant. When 
T had written thus far, Dr. Sheridan came to ſee me: I read your 
ſon's letter to him, and he was equally Pleaſed, with it, and 
juſtified the progreſs the young man had made in his ſchool. 
-I went this evening to viſit a Lady Who hath a very great eſteem 
and friendſhip: for you and Mrs:* *#*: She told me that the 
young man's great fault was too much pertneſs, and conceit 
of himſelf, which he often ſhewed in your houſe, and even 
among company. Which, I own, is a very bad quality in any 
young man, and is not eaſily cured: Jet, I think, if 1 had a 
ſon who had underſtandin g. wit wit, and humour, to write ſuch 
a letter, I could not find in my heart to caſt him off, but try 
what good advice and maturer years would do towards amend- 
ment; and, in the mean time, give him no cauſe to complain 
of wanting convenient food, lodging, and raiment. He lays 
the whole weight of his letter to me upon the truth of the 
facts, and is content to ſtand or fall by them. If hie be a liar, 
he is into the bargain an unpardonable fool; and his good 
natural, as well as acquired parts, ſhall be an aggravation to 
me to render him more odious. I hear he is turned of one and 
twenty years; and what he alledges ſeems to be true, that he 
18 not yet put into any way of living, either by law, phyſic, or 
divinity; although, in his letter, he pretends to have ſtudied 
che firſt, on your promiſe to ſend him to the Temple: But, your 
mind altering, and you rather chuſing to ſend him to Leyden, 
he applied himſelf to ſtudy phyſic, and made ſome progreſs in it; 
but, for many months, he hath heard nothing more from you; 
ſo that now he is in utter deſpair, loaden with the hatred of 
Vol. VIII. ( —* both 
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both his parents, and lodges in a garret in Wilham-ftreet, with 
only che liberty to dine at your houſe, and no further care 
taken of him. 

Sir, although I have ſeldom been in your company, ir is many 
years ſince 1 had the honoar of being known to you; and 1 
always thought, as well as heard, that you were a gentleman of 
great honour, truth, knowledge, modeſty, good-nature, and can- 
dour. As to your Lady, I never ſaw her but once, and then but 
for a few minutes: She hath the character of being a very po- 
lite and accomplithed perſon; and therefore, very probably, her 
ſon's rough, overweening, forward behaviour, among company 
with her, without that due deference which only can recommend 
youth, may be very diſguſtful to her. Your ſon deſires me in 
His letter, to apply to ſome friends who have moſt credit with 
you, that you will pleaſe to put him into ſome way of life; 
and he withes that thoſe friends would be fo generous to join 
in contributing ſome allowance to ſupport him at Leyden. 1 
think it would have been well if he had been ſent to ſea in the 
proper time, or had now a commiſſion in the army. Let, if 
he were the original writer of that letter ſent to me under his 
name, I confeſs myſelf fo very partial, as to be ectremely ſorry 
if he ſhould not deſerve and acquire the favour of you and your 
lady; in which caſe, any parents might be forgiven for being 
proud of ſuch a fon. I' have no acquaintance with his tutor, 
Dr. King; but, if I can learn from thoſe who have, I ſhall be 
glad to hear that he confirms the character of the young man's 
good parts and learning, as Dr. Sheridan hath done. | 
1 intreat your pardon for this long letter, and for 5 to 
interfere in a domeſtic point, where I have no information 
but from one ſide: But I can faithfally aſſure you, that my 
regard is altogether for the ſervice and eaſe of you and your 
lady and family. I have always thought that a happy genius 
is ſeldom without ſome bent towards virtue, and therefore 
deſerves ſome indulgence. Moſt of the great villains 1 have 
known (which were not a ſmall number) have been brutes in 
their underſtandings as well as their actions. 
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But I have already run out my paper, as Well as your patience, 
I ſhall therefore conclude. with the ſincere . af W. 
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Ir you ſooner than uſual, in W your letter 
of May 27th, becauſe there, are ſome paſſages in it that ſeem 
to require a quick anſwer. If 1 forge t the, date 79 mine, you 
muſt impute it WM my ul head ; and, fk I live two years longer 
I hall. firſt forge t my on name, and tat Your Ladyfhi 83” 1 
Fare my Lady an account of what ydu faid iti relation to 
r ſon, with which ſhe is fully ſatisfied; I deteſt the Houſe 
of Lords for their. indulgence t to ſuch a profi gate proſtitute 
villain. as Cuxle; but am at a. Toſs how he could procure any 
letters written to Mr, Pope, although, by the vanity or indiſcretion 
of correſpondents, the rogue might have pickt up ſome that 
went from him. Thoſe letters have not yet been ſent hither, 
therefore I can form no judgment on them. When I was leaving 
England, upon the Queen's death, I burnt all the letters I could 
find, that I had received from miniſters for ſeveral years before. 
But, as to the letters I receive from your Ladyſhip, I neither 
ever did or ever will burn any of them, take it as you pleaſe: 
For I never burn a letter that is entertaining, and conſequently 
will give me new pleaſure when it is forgotten, It is true, I have 
kept ſome letters merely out of friendſhip, although they ſome- 
times wanted true ſpelling and good ſenſe, and ſome others 
whoſe writers are dead. For I live like a monk, and hate to 
(2 N forget 
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forget my departed friends. Vet I am ſometimes too nice; for I 
burnt all my Lord letters, upon receiving one where he 
uſed theſe words to me, A!/ I pretend fo is a great teal of ſmerity* 
Which, indeed, was the chief virtue he wanted. Of thoſe from 
my Lord I burnt all but one, which I keep as a moſt 
admirable original of Court promiſes and profeſſions. I confeſs 
alſo that IJ have read ſome paſſages in many of your letters, to a 
friend, but without naming you, only that the writer was a 
lady, which had ſuch marks of good ſenſe, that often the 
hearers would not believe me. And yet I never had a letter of 
mine printed, nor of any others to me. 

Your Ladyſhip very much ſurpriſes me with one paſſage m 
your letter, which however I do not in the leaſt underſtand 3 
where you ſay, You have been bonoured in print by amorous, ſatirical, 
and gallant letters, where there was 10 word but your bare name metionet, 
I can aſſure you, this is to me altogether” a riddle, and what I 
never heard the leaſt {yllable of; and with you would explain it. 
No, Madam, Lill never 2 your infolent niece," ichout 
a moſt humble ſu miſſion under her own hands; which if ſhe 
will not comply with, I ſhall draw up letters between us, and 
ſend them to Curle. 

I. will tell your Ladyſhip a. cauſe 1 have of - corhptaint'a gainſt 
che Duke of Dorſet. I have written to him about four 55 
ſince, he was Lieutenant, and three of my letters were upon 
ſubjects that concerned him much more than it did any friend of 
mane, and not at all myſelf; but he was never pleaſed to return 
me an, anſwer. Which omiſſion (for I diſdain to call it contempt) 
1 can account, for only by ſome of the following reaſons: He 
is either extremely buſy in affairs of the higheſt importance; 
or he is a Duke with a garter; or he is a Lieutenant of Ireland; 

or he is of a very antient noble extraction; or ſo obſcure a man 
as I am is not worth his remembranee; or, like the Duke of 
Chandois, he is an utter ſtranger to me: And it would grieve 
me to the ſoul to put them together upon any one article. The 
laſt letter I wrir to his Grace was upon an affair relating to one 
of the favourite party, and yet a very honeft gentleman; which 
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laſt circumſtance, with ſubmiſſion to your Ladyſhip, is what I 
ſeldom grant; and the matter deſired was a trifle. The letter be- 
fore that related to a requeſt made him by a ſenior fellow of 
this univerſity, upon which I was earneſtly preſſed to write by 
ſome conſiderable members of the ſame body, which it highly 
concerned, as well as his Grace's honour; the demand being 
directly contrary to their ſtatutes, and of the moſt pernicious 
conſequence, not only to the univerſity, but the kingdom: And 
for that reaſon, it is thought, his Grace hath choſen to let it 
fall, I ſuppoſe by much better cauſes of conviction than mine. F 
do aſſure you, Madam, that I have not been troubleſome to my 
Lord Duke in any particular: Since he hath been Governor, my 
letters have been at moſt but one à year, and my perſonat 
requeſts not ſo many; nor any one of them for the leaſt intereſt 
that regarded myſelf, And although it be true that I do not 
much approve the conduct of affairs in either kingdom, wherein 
F agree with vaſt numbers of both parties; yet I have utterly 
waved intermeddling even in this enflaved kingdom; where 
perhaps I might have ſome influence to be troubleſome; yet 
1 have long quatted all ſuch thoughts, out of perfect deſpair: 
Although I have ſometimes wiſhed, that the true loyal Whigs 
here might be a little more conſidered in the diſpoſition of em- 
ployments, notwithſtanding their misfortune of being born om 
this fide the channel; which would gain abundance of hearts. 
both to the Crown and his Grace. My paper is ſo full, that E 
bave not room to excuſe it's length. I remain 
Your Ladyſhip's 
Moſt obedient humble ſervant. 
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THixx you are the only perſon alive who can juſtly charge 

me with ingratitude: Becauſe, although I were utterly un- 
known to you, and become an obſcure exile in a moſt obſcure 
and enflaved country; you were at the pains to find me out, and 
ſend me your very agreeable writings, with which I have often 
entertained ſome very ingenious friends, as well as myſelf; 1 
mean not only your poetry, in Latin and Engliſh, but your 
poetical hiſtory in proſe of your own life and actions, infcribed 
to me; which I often wiſhed it were ſafe to print here, or in 
England, under the madneſs of univerſal party now reigning: 
I mean particularly in this kingdom, to which I would prefer 
hving among the Hottentots, if it were in my power f. 5 
I have been often told, that you have a brother and ſome 
near relations in this country, and have oftener employed my 
friends in vain to learn when any of them came to this town. 
But, I ſuppoſe, on account of their religion, they are ſo prudent 
to live in privacy: Although the Court hath thought it better in 
point of politics, and, to keep the good-will of Cardinal Fleury, 
hath thought it proper, to make the Catholics here much more 
eaſy than their illwillers, of no religion, approve of in their 
hearts. And I can aſſure you, that thoſe wretches here, who 
call themſelves a Parliament, abhor the clergy of our church 
more than thoſe of yours, and have made an univerſal aſſocia- 
tion to defraud us of our undoubted dues. 

I have further thanks to give you for your generous preſent 
of excellent Spaniſh wine, whereof I have been ſo choice, that 


* Sce a Character of this Gentleman, Vol. VII. part II. p. 109. 


+ Theſe writings are at preſent in the hands of the editor of theſe volumes, all of them 
under Sir Charles Wogan's own hand. 
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my butler tells me there are ſtill ſome bottles left *. I did very 
often aſk ſome merchants here, who trade with Spain, whether 
this country could not afford ſomething that might be accept- 
able in Spain, but could not get any fſatisfation. The price, I 
am ſure, would be but a trifle. And I am told by one of them, 
that he heard you were informed of my deſire: To which you 
anſwered in a diſintereſted manner, That you only defired my 
works. It 1s true indeed that a printer + here, about a year 
ago, did collect all that was printed in London which paſſed 
for mine, as well as ſeveral ſingle papers in verſe and proſe, 
that he could get from my friends, and defired my leave to- 
publiſh them in four volumes. He reaſoned, That printers here 
had no property in their copies: That mine would fall into 
worſe hands : That he would ſubmit to me and my friends 
what to publiſh or omit. On the whole, I would not concern 
myſelf; and ſo they have appeared abroad, as you will ſee 
them in thoſe I make bold to ſend you. I muſt now return to 
mention wine. The laſt ſeaſon for it was very bad in France, 
upon which our merchants have raiſed the price twenty per 
cent. already, and the preſent weather is not like to mend it. 
Upon this I have told ſome merchants my opinion, or perhaps 
my fancy: That, when the warmth of ſummer happens to fail 
in the ſeveral wine-countries, Spain and Portugal wines, and 
thoſe in the South of Italy, will be at leaft as ripe as thoſe of 
France in a good year. If there be any truth in this conceit, 
I would defire our merchants to deal this year in thoſe war- 
mer chmates: Becauſe I hear that in Spain French vines are 
often planted, and the wine is more mellow; although, perhaps, 
the natural Spaniſh grape may fail for want of its uſual ſhare 
of ſun. In this point I would have your opinion; where in 
if you agree, I will make Mr. Hall, an honeſt Catholic merchant 
here, who deals in Spaniſh wine, bring me over as large a 
cargo as {can afford, of mes as like French claret as he can 


Dr. Swift, in grateful remembrance. of Sir Charles Wogan, uſed to call this n 
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get. For my diſorders, with the help of years, make wine abſo- 
Iutely neceſſary to ſupport me. And, if you were not a perſon 
of too conſiderable a rank, (and now become half a Spaniard) | 
would try to make you deſcend ſo low, as to order ſome 
merchants there to conſign to ſome of ours, directed to me, ſome 
good quantity of wine that you approve of; ſuch as our claret- 
-drinkers here will be content with. For, when I give them a 
pale wine, (called by Mr. Hall Caſſalia) they ſay it will do for one 
glaſs, and then (to ſpeak in their ere call for Honeſt 
* | 


. 
To BISHOP HORTE. * 


1 
* 


Mr LoxD, _ - May 12th, 1736. 

+ | onde two or three times begun a letter to your Lordſhip, and 

as often laid it aſide; until, by the unaſked advice of ſome 
friends of yours, and of all my own, I reſolved at laſt to tell you 
my thoughts upon the affair of the poor printer, who ſuffered 
ſo much upon your Lordſhip's account, confined to a dungeon 
among common thieves, and others with infectious diſeaſes, to 
-the hazard of his life ; beſides the expence of above twenty-five 
pounds, and beſides the ignominy to be ſent to Newgate like 
a common malefactor. 

His misfortunes do alſo very highly and oy concern 
me. For, your Lordſhip declaring your deſire to have that Pa- 
per looked for, he did at my requeſt ſearch his ſhop, and unfortu- 
nately found it: And, although he had abſolutely refuſed before 
to print it, becauſe my name as the author was fixed to it; which 
was very legible, notwithſtanding there was a ſcratch through 
the words; yet, at my deſire, he ventured to print it. Neither 
did Faulkner ever name you as the author, although you ſent 
the paper by a clergyman, one of your dependents : But your 

Pr. Joſiah Horte, Biſhop of Kilmore. 
friends 
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friends were the only perſons who gave out the report of it's 
having been your performance. I read your Lordſhip's letter 
written to the printer, wherein you argue that he is, in theſe. 
dealings, the adventurer, and muſt run che hazard of gain or, 
loſs. Indeed, my Lord, the caſe is otherwiſe. He ſells, ſuch 
papers to the running boys for farthings apiece, and is a gainer 
by each, leſs than half a farthing; and it is ſeldom he ſells above 
a hundred, unleſs they be of ſuch as only ſpread; by giving 
offence, and conſequently endanger the printer hoth in loſs 
of money and liberty, ag it was the caſe of that very paper: 
Which, although it be written with ſpirit and humour, yet, if 
it had not affected Bette ſworth, would ſcarce. have cleared above 
a ſhilling to Faulkner; neither would he have done it at all, but 
at my urgency, which was the effect of your Lordſhip's com- 
mands to me. But, as your Lordſhip hath ſince been univerſally 
known for the author, although never named by Faulkner or 
me, ſo it is as generally known that you never gave him the lea 
conſideration for his loſſes; diſgraces, and dangers of his life. 
I have heard this, and more, from every perſon of my acquaint- 
ance, whom I ſee at home or abroad: And particularly from 
one perſon too high to name, who told me all the particulars; 
and I heartily wiſhed, upon your” account, that I could have 
aſſured him that the poor man had received the leaſt mark of 
your juſtice, or, if you pleaſe to call it fo, your generoſity, 
which I would gladly em that great perſon of before he 
leaves us. 5 
Now, my Lord, as. God, afliting your own 2 management 
of a very ample, fortune, hath,made you extremely. rich, I may 
venture to ſay, that the printer hath a, demand, in all conſcience, 
juſtice, and honour, to be fully refunded, both for his diſgraces, 
his. loſſes, and the apparent danger of his life; and, that my opi- 
nion ought to be of ſome weight, becauſe I was an innocent 
inſtrument, drawn in by your Lordſhip, againſt Faulkner's wall, 
to be an occaſion; of his ſufferings: And, if you ſhall pleaſe to 
recompence him in the manner that all people hope or deſire, it 
will be no more in your purſe than a drop i in the bucket. And, 
Vor. VIII. (R) as 
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as ſoon as I ſhall be informed of it, I ſhall immediately write to 
that very great perſon, in ſuch a manner as will be moſt to the 
advantage of your character: For which, I am ſure, he will 
rejoice, and ſo will all your friends; or, if you have any enemies, 
they will be put to filence, - 

Tour Lordſhip hath too good an underſtanding to imagine, 
that my principal regard in this affair is not to your reputation, 
although it be likewiſe mingled with pity to the innocent 
ſufferer. - And J hope you will conſider, that this caſe is nor 
among thoſe, where it is a mark of magnanimity to deſpiſe the 
cenſure of the world: Becauſe all good men will differ from 
you, and impute your conduct only to a ſparing temper, upon 
an occaſion where common juſtice and humanity required a 
direct contrary proceeding. 

I conclude with aſſuring your Lordſhip again, that what I have 
written was chiefly for your Lordſhip's credit and ſervice': 


Becauſe I am, n great truth, 
your Lordſhip's moſt, Ser. 


z 
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In: this letter to your Ladyſhip, in the employment you 
have choſen of being a go-between the Duke of Dorſet and 
me. I mult preface this letter with an honeſt declaration, That 
I never propoſed any one thing to his Grace wherein 1 did not 
chiefly confult his honour and the general opinion of the 
kingdom. I had the honour to know him from a boy, as I 
did your Ladyſhip from a child ; and yet, excepting great per- 
ſonal civilities, I never was able to obtain the favour of getting 
one church preferment for any friend, except one too incon- 
ſiderable to mention. I writ to, and told my Lord Duke, that 
there was a certain family here, called the Grattans, and that 
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they could command ten thonſand men: Two of them are 
parſons, (as you Whigs wh them) another is Lord Mayor of 

this city, and was knighted by his Grace a month or two ago. 
But there is angther couſin of theirs, who is 2 Grattan, though 
his name be John Jackſon, as worthy a clergyman as any in 
this kingdom. He lives upon bis. on ſmall eſtate, four miles 
from this town, and in his own parifn: But he hath four 
children. He only wants ſome little addition of 100 J. a- year: 

For bie hath laid Out 80, to build upon his own ſmall eſtate 
in his own pariſh, which he cannot leave, and we cannot ſpare 
him. He hath lain a weight upon my ſhoulders for many 
years ; and I have often mentioned him to my Lord Duke as a 
moſt deſerving perſon. His Grace hath now an opportunity 
to help him. One Mr. Ward, who died this, morning, had a 
deanry ** ſmall value: It was a hedge-deanry; (my Lord Duke 
will tell you what I mean) we have many of them in Ireland: 

But, as it doth not require living there, except a month or 
two in the year, although it be bur of forty or fifty pounds 
yearly rent, it will be a great eaſe to him. He is no party - man 
but à loyal ſubject. It is the deanry of Cloyne: He is well 
acquainted with the Biſhop, who is Dr. Berkeley. I have rea- 
ſans enough to complain of my Lord Duke, who abſolutely 
refuſed to provide for a moſt worthy man whom he had made 
one of his chaplains before he came pits! And therefore, if he 
will not conſent to give this poor deanry to Mr. John Jackſon, 1 
will fall out with him for ever. 1 def e your Macher to let 
the Duke know all this. 

Samebody read a part of a Se to me the hears a 
wherein your ſaucy niece is mentioned as married, with forry- 
five thouſand pounds to her fortune. I defire to preſent her 
with my moſt humble ſervice, and that we may be friends for 
the future. I hope your Ladyſhip ſtill preſerves your health 
and good humour. Your virtues I am in no pain about, for 
you. are confirmed in them by your education and birth, as 
wa as by. conſtant practice. I pray God preſerve you long, 
| (RZ2) n+ for 
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— moſt CU landlords. of this e nd the” conſe 


ſands of A in the North to the ſame Feen I mean 
the oppreſſion of landlords. My dear friend, you are to conſider, 
That no ſociety can or ought, in prudence or juſtice, let their 
lands at ſo high a rate as a ſquire, who lives upon his eſtate, 
and is able to diſtrain at an hour's warning. All bodies corpo- 
rate muſt give eaſy bargains, fo as to be ready to pay all the 
incident charges to which they are ſubject. Thus biſhops, 
deans, and chapters, as well as other corporations, ſeldom or 
never let their lands even ſo high as half the value; and when 


they raiſe thoſe rents which are unreaſonably low, it is by 
degrees. 
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degrees. I have inſtances of this conduct in my own practice, 
as well as that of my chapter, although my own lands, as Dean, 
are let four fifths under their value. On the other fide, there 
is no reaſon why an honourable ſociety ſhould rent their eſtate 
for a trifle. And therefore I told Mr. Loyd my opinion: That if 
you could be prevailed on juſt to double the rent and n more, 
I hoped the tenants might be able to live in a tolerable mare | 
ner. For 1 am as much convinced as I can be of any thing 
human, that this wretched oppreſſed et muſt neceſſarily 
decline for ever. 2 by a er W N uld mend, 0 5 
but not by ſuch ige as youve 180 taking? For you ought to 
remember the fable of the Hen Who laid every ſecond day 
a golden egg, upon which her miſtreſs killed her to get tlie 
whole lump together. I am told chat one condition in your 
charter i is, to plant a colony of Engliſh in thoſe parts. If that be 
fo, you are too wiſe to let it be a colony of Trith beggare. 1 
would not have ſaid thus much in an affair; and about ons 
to whom I am a ſtranger, if F had not been long aſſured of the 
poor condition thoſe people in and about Coleraine have lain 
under ſince that enormous raiſing of their rents. The bearer, 
whom I never ſaw until yeſterday, ſeems to be a gentleman 6f 
truth and good ſenſe, Yet, if he hath e ee this matter 
to me, I ſhall never be his advocate again. 
My health is very indifferent : ſpirits I have none left. 4 
decline every day. I hope and hear it is better with you. May 
you live as long as you deſire: For I have loſt ſo many friends 
without getting any new, that 1 muſt keep you as a PE of 
the former. I am, my, dear friend, 


Your's, ©'c. 
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LETTER LXVIL 
To the Earl of OXFORD.. 


My Loxp, N Jane 1 * 1727... 


IH the honour of a letter from your Lordſhip, dated April 

the 7th, Which I was not prepared to anſwer until this 
time. Your Lordſhip muſt needs have known, that the Hiſtory 
you mention of the four laſt years of the Queen's reign, was 
written at Windſor, juſt upon finiſhing the peace; at which time 
your father and my Lord Bolingbroke had a miſunderſtanding 
with each other, that was attended with very bad conſequences. 
When 1 came to Ireland to take this deanry, (after the peace 
was made) I could not ſtay here above a fortnight, being 
recalled by an hundred letters to haſten back, and to uſe my 
endeavours in reconciling thoſe miniſters. I left them the 
Hiſtory you mention, which I had finiſhed at Windſor, to the 
time of the peace. When I returned to England, I found their 
quarrels and coldneſs encreaſed. I laboured to reconcile them 
as much as I was able: I contrived to bring them to my Lord 
Maſham's, at St. James's: My Lord and Lady Maſham left us 
together. I expoſtulated with them both, but could not find 
any good conſequences. I was to go to Windſor next day with 
my Lord Treaſurer: I pretended buſineſs that prevented me; ex- 
pecting they would come to ſome ® F . But I followed 
them to Windſor; where my Lord Bolingbroke told me, that my 
ſcheme had come to nothing. Things went on at the ſame rate: 
They grew more eſtranged every day. My Lord Treaſurer found 
his credit daily declining. In May before the Queen died, I had 
my laſt meeting with them at my Lord Maſham's. He left us 
together, and therefore I ſpoke very freely to them both; and 
told them I would retire, for I found all was gone: Lord Bohng- 
broke whiſpered me, I was in the right; your father faid, all 
would do well. I told him that I would go to Oxford on Monday, 


her i is a blank left for ſome word or other; ſuch as agreement, reconciliatian, or the lixe. 
ſince 
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ſince I found it was impoſſible to be of any uſe. I took coach 
ro Oxford on Monday; went to a friend in Berkſhire ; there ſtaid 
until the Queen's death: And then to my ſtation here; where 
I ftaid twelve years, and never ſaw my Lord your father after- 
wards. They could not agree about printing the Hiſtory of the 
four laft years: And therefore I have kept it to this time, when 
I determine to publiſh it in London, to the confuſion of all thoſe 
raſcals who have accuſed the Queen and that miniſtry of making 
a bad peace; to which that party entirely owes the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion. I was then in the greateſt truſt and confidence with 
your father the Lord Treafurer, as well as with my Lord Boling- 
broke, and all others who had part in the adminiftration. I had 
all the letters from the ſecretary's office, during the treaty of 
peace: Out of thoſe and what I learned from the miniſtry, I 
formed that hiſtory which I am now going to publiſh for the 
information of poſterity, and to controll the moſt impudent 
falſhoods which have been publiſhed ſince. I wanted no kind 
of materials. I knew your father better than you could at that 
time; and I do impartially think him the moſt virtuous mini- 
ſter, and the moſt. le that ever I remember to have read of. 
If your Lordſhip has any particular circumſtances that may 
fortify what I have ſaid in the Hiſtory, ſuch as letters or other 
materials, I am content they ſhould be printed at the end, by 
way of appendix. I loved my Lord your father better than 
any other man in the world, although I had no obligation to 
him on the ſcore of preferment, having been driven to this 
wretched kingdom, to which I was almoſt a ſtranger, by his 
want of power to keep me in what I ought to call my own 
country; although I happened to be dropt here, and was a year 
old before I left ĩt: and to my ſorrow, did not die before I came 
back to it again. I am extremely glad of the felicity you have in 
your alliances, and deſire to preſent my moſt humble reſpects to 
my Lady Oxford, and your daughter the Ducheſs . As to the 
Hiſtory, it is only of affairs which I know very well; and had 


* Dutcheſs of Portland. 


all 
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all the advantages poſſible to know, when you were in ſome ſort 
but a lad. One great deſign of it, is to do juſtice to the miniſtry 
at that time, and to refute all the objections againſt them, as if 
they had a deſign of bringing in Popery and the Pretender; 
and further to demonſtrate, that the preſent ſettlement of the 
crown was chiefly owing to my Lord your father. I can never 
expect to ſee England: I am now too old and too ſickly, added 
to almoſt a perpetual deafneſs, and giddineſs. I live a moſt 
domeſtic life: I want nothing that is neceſſary; but I am in a 
curſed, factious, oppreſſed, miſerable country; not made ſo by 
nature, but by the flaviſh, helliſh principles of an execrable 
prevailing faction in it. Farewell, my Lord. I have tired you 
and myſelf. I. deſire again to preſent my moſt humble reſpects 
to my Lady Oxford, and the Ducheſs your daughter. Pray 
God preſerve you long and happy. I ſhall diligently enquire 
into your conduct from thoſe who will tell me. You have 
hitherto continued right; let me hear that you perſevere ſo. 
Your taſk will not be long; for I am not in a condition of 
health or time to trouble this world, and I am heartily weary 
of it already; and ſo ſhould be in England, which I hear is full 
as corrupt as this poor enſlaved country. I am, with the trueſt 
love and reſpect, | 
| Mr Lox, Your Lordſhip's 


Moſt obedient and obliged, &c. 


LETTER IXIX. 
To ERASMUS LEWIS, Eſq; * 


Dear FRIEND, July 23, 1737. 


WWI. LE any of thoſe who uſed to write to me were alive, I 
always inquired after you. But, ſince your ſecretaryſhip 
in the Queen's time, I believed you were ſo glutted with the 


* Formerly private ſecretary to the Earl of Oxford. _ 
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office, that you had not patience to venture on a letter to an 
_ abſent uſeleſs acquaintance: And I find I owe yours to my Lord 
Oxford. The Hiſtory you mention was written above a year 
before the Queen's death. I left it with the Treaſurer and 
Lord Bolingbroke, when I firſt came over to take this deanry. I 
returned in leſs than a month, but the miniſtry could not agree 
about the printing it: It was to conclude with the peace. I 
ftaid in London above nine months; but, not being able to 
reconcile the quarrels between thoſe two, I went to a friend 
in Berkſhire, and, on the Queen's death, came hither for good 
and all. I am confident you read that Hiſtory, as this Lord - 
Oxford did, as he owns in his two letters, the laſt of which 

reached me not above ten days ago. You know, on the Queen's 
death, how the peace and all proceedings were univerſally 
condemned. This I knew would be done; and the chief cauſe 
of my writing was, not to let ſuch a Queen and miniſtry lie 
under ſuch a load of infamy, or poſterity be ſo ill informed, &c- 
Lord Oxford is in the wrong to be in pain about his father's 
character, or his proceedings in his miniſtry ; which is ſo 
drawn, that his greateſt admirers will rather cenſure me for 
E neither can he tell me any thing material out of 
is papers, which I was not then informed of. Nor do I know 
any body but yourſelf who could give me more light than 
what I then received: For I remember I often conſulted with 
you, and took memorials of many important particulars which 
you told me, as I did of others, for four years together. I can 
find no way to have the original delivered to Lord Oxford or to 
vou; for the perſon who hath it will not truſt it out of his 
hands; but, I believe, would be contented to let it be read to 
either of you, if it could be done without letting it out of his 
hands, although perhaps that may be too late“. If my health 
| | | would 


* As, a little before this period, the great abilities of Dr. Swift had begun to fail, he 
had, in order to gratify ſome of his acquaintance, called for the Hiſtory of the four laſt 
years of the Queen's reign once or twice out of his friend's hands, and lent it abroad ; by 
which means part of the contents of it were whiſpered about the town, and ſeveral had 
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would have permitted me, for ſome years paſt, to have venture@ 
as far as London, I would have fatisfied both my Lord and you. 
believe you know that Lord Bolingbroke is now buſy ir 
France, to write the hiſtory of his own time, and how much he 
grew to hate the Treaſurer you know too well; and I know 
how much Lord Bolingbroke hates his very memory. This is 
what the preſent Lord Oxford ſhould be in moſt pain at, not about 
me. I have had my ſhare of affliction ſufficient, in the loſs of 
Dr. Arbuthnot, and poor Gay and others; and I heartily pity 
poor Lord Matham. I would fain know whether his ſon be a 
valuable young man; becauſe I much diſliked his education. 
When I was laſt among you, Sir William Wyndham was in a 
bad ftate of health: I always loved him, and rejoice to hear 
from you the figure he makes. But 1 know ſo little of what 
paſſeth, that I never heard of Lady Blandford, his preſent wife. 
Lord Bath uſed to write to me, but hath dropped it ſome 
years. Pray, is Charles Ford yet alive? For he hath dropped me 
too; or perhaps my illneſs hath hindered me from provoking 
his remembrance: For I have been long in a very bad condition. 
My deafneſs, which uſed to be occaſional, and for a ſhort time, 
hath ſtuck by me now ſeveral months without remiſſion ; ſo 
that I am unfit for any converſation, except one or two Stentors 
of either ſex, and my old giddineſs is likewiſe become chronical, 
although not in equal violence with my former ſhort fits. 


pretended to TE: * it, who perhaps had never ſeen one line of it. And this * it 
to be apprehended, that, if the Dean ſhould frequently lend the Hiſtory, a copy of it might 
be taken ſome time or other. Whereupon Mrs. Whiteway, the next time the Dean put the 
original into her hands, told him plainly, That, if ſhe ever again ſhquld take the charge of 
that manvſcript, he ſhould never lend it again to any man alive; and that if ke ſhould; 
at any time hereafter, call for it again, and infiſt upon having it in his own poſſeſſion, ſhe 
would never take the charge of it more: And, accordingly, ſhe took it upon theſe condi» 
tions, and has faithfully kept it from that day to this; the hiſtory which is now abroad 
| having been printed from a ſpurious manuſcript, taken, as it is ſuppoſed, from a copy of the 
origiaal which had been ſent to England, by the late Earl of Corke and Orrery, for the 
Dean's friends to peruſe. Mr. Nugent, the preſent repreſentative in parliament for the city 
of Briſtol,, who read the original in Mrs. Whiteway's parlour in the year 1739, can, if he 
leaſe, vouch the authenticity of this fact, as he could not have the pleaſure of reading that 

Hittory (which the Dean was deſirous enough to lend him) at his own lodgings. 
| I 
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I was never ſo much deceived in any Scot, as by that exe- 
crable Lord K * * *, whom I loved extremely, and now deteſt 
beyond expreſſion. 

Lou fay fo little of yourſelf, that I know not whether you are 
in health or ſicklyneſs, only that you lead a mere animal life ; 
which, with nine parts in ten, is a ſign of health. I find you 
have not, like me, loſt your memory; nor I hope your ſenſe 
of hearing, which is the greateſt loſs. of any, and more comfort- 
leſs than even being blind; I mean in the article of company. 
Writing no longer amuſeth me, for I cannot think. I dine 
conſtantly at home, in my chamber, with a grave houſekeeper, 
whom I call Sir Robert, and ſometimes receive one or two friends 
and a female couſin, with ſtrong high tenor voices, I am, Gs. 


LETTER IXI. 
To Miſs RICHARDSON. 


| Mapan, January 28, 1737-8. 
Pr begin my correſpondence by letting you know that 
your uncle is the moſt unreaſonable perſon I was ever ac- 
quainted with; and, next to him, you are the ſecond, although 
I think impartially that you are worſe than he. I never had the 
honour and happineſs of ſeeing you, nor can ever expect it, 
unleſs you make the firſt advance by coming up to town, 
where I am confined by want of health; and my travelling 
days are over. I find you follow your uncle 8 ſteps, by malici- 
ouſly bribing a uſeleſs man, who can never have it in his power 
to ſerve or divert you. I have indeed continued a very long 
friendſhip with Alderman Barber, who is governour of the 
London-ſociety about your, parts ; whereupon Mr. Richardſon 
came to the Deanry, although it was not in my power to do 
him the leaſt good office further than writing to the Alderman. 
However, your uncle came to me ſeveral times ; and I beheve, 


after ſeveral invitations, dined with me once or twice. This 
(S2) Was 
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was all the provocation I ever gave him; but he had revenge 
in his breaft, and yon ſhall hear how he gratifted it. Firſt, 
he was told that my ill ſtomach, and a giddineſs T was ſubje& to, 
forced me, in ſome of thoſe fits, to take a ſpoonful of uſque- 
bagh : He diſcovered where I bought it, and fent me a dozen 
bottles, which coft him three pounds. He next was told, that, 
as I never drank malt-liquors, ſo I was not able to drink 
Dublin-claret without mixing it with a little ſweet Spaniſh wine: 
He found out the merchant with whom I deal by the treachery 
of my butler, and ſent to me twelve dozen pints of that wine, 
for which he paid fix pounds. But what can I ſay of a man, 
who, ſome years before I ever faw him, was loading me every 
ſeaſon with falmons, that ſurfeited myſelf and all my viſiters? 
Whereby it 1s plain, that his malice reached to my friends as 
well as to myſelf. At laſt, to complete his ill deſigns, he 
muſt needs force his niece into the plot; becauſe, it can be 
proved, that you are his prime miniſter, and ſo ready to encourage 
him in his bad proceedings ; that you have been his partaker 
and ſeconder in miſchief, by ſending me half a dozen of ſhirts, 
although I never once gave you the leaſt cauſe of diſpleaſure. 
And, what is yet worfe, the few ladies that come to the Deanry 
affure me, they never ſaw ſo fine linen, or better worked up, or 
more exactly fitted. It is a happineſs they were not ſtockings, 
for then you would have known the length of my foot. Upon 
the whole, Madam, I muſt deal fo plain, as to repeat, that you 
are more cruel even than your uncle; to ſuch a degree, that 
if my health and a good ſummer can put it in my power to 
travel to Summer-Seat, I muſt take that journey on purpoſe 
to expoſtulate with you for all the unprovoked injuries you 
have done me. I have ſeen ſome perſons who live in your 
neighbourhood, from whom I have enquired into your charac- 
ter; but I found you had bribed them all by never ſending them 
any ſuch dangerous preſents : For they ſwore to me, that you 
were a lady adorned with all perfections, ſuch as virtue, pru- 
dence, wit, humour, excellent converſation, and even good houſe- 
witery ; which laſt is ſeldom the talent of ladies in this King- 

dom. 
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dom. But I take ſo ill your manner of treating me, that I ſhall 
not believe one ſyllable of what they ſaid, until I have it by a 
letter under your own hand. Our common run of ladies here 
dare not read before a man, and much lefs dare to write, for 
fear (as their expreſſion is) of being expoſed. So that when 1 
ſee any of your ſex, if they be worth caending,; I beat them all, 
call them names, until they leave off their follies, and aſk par- 

don. And therefore, becauſe princes are ſaid to have long hands, 

I with I were a prince with hands long enough to beat you at 

this diſtance, for all your faults, particularly your ill treatment 

of me. However, I will conclude with charity. May you never 
give me cauſe to change, in any ſingle article, the opinion and 
idea I have of your perſon and qualities. May you very long 
continue the delight of your uncle and your neighbours round, 
who deſerve your good-will, and of all who have merit enough. 
to — you. Lam, with great I and the higheſt 


5 Mapa Sh TCL, a2. eee enen 22 
Your en lane: | 
Nlioſt obliged humble ſervant. 


LETTER IXSL 
To Mr. ALDERMAN BARBER: 


My dear and honoured kriend, 180 Aug. 8, 17. 

| a received yours of july 27th; amd two days ago had a+ 
letter from Mr. Pope, with a dozen lines from my Lord! 
Bolingbroke, who tells me he is juſt going to France, and I ſup- 
poſe deſigns to continue there as long as he lives. I am very 
ſorry he is under a neceffiry of ſelling Dawley: Pray, let me 
know whether he be tolerably eaſy in his fortunes ;- for he 
hath theſe ſeveral years, lived very expenſively; Is his Lady ſtill 
alive? And hath he ſtill a country-houſe and an eſtate of hers to 
live 
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live on? I ſhould be glad to live ſo long, as to ſee his'Hiſtory 
of hisown Times, which would be a work very worthy of his 


Lordſhip, and will be a defence of that miniſtry, and a juſtiſica- 


tion of our late glorious Queen, againſt the malice, ignorance, 
falſehood, and ſtupidity of our preſent times and managers. I 
very much like Mr. Pope's laſt poem, entitled nm pcc xxxvIII, 
called Dialogue II.; but I hve ſo obſcurely, and know ſo little 
of what paſſes in London, that I cannot W the names of 
perſons and things by initial letters. | ] 

Lam very glad to hear that the Duke 45 Gamen 2 ſo well 
at eaſe and in fo good health, as well as with ſo valuable a com- 
panion. His Grace hath an excellent conſtitution at ſo near to 


fourſcore. Mr. Dunkin is not in town, but I will ſend to him 


when I hear he is come. I extremely love my Lord and Lady 
Oxford, but his way of managing his fortune is not to be 
endured. I remember a raſcally butcher, one Morley, a great 
land- jobber and knave, who was his Lordſhip's manager, and 
hath been the principal cauſe of my Lord's wrong conduct, 
in which you agree with me in blaming his weakneſs and 
credulity. I deſire you will pleaſe, upon occaſion, to preſent 
my humble fervice to my Lord and Lady Oxford, and to my 
Lord Bathurſt. I juſt expected the character you give of young 
. [I hated him from a boy. I wonder Mr. Ford is alive ; 


perhaps walking preſerves him. 


I very much lament your aſthma. I believe temperance and 
exerciſe haye preſerved me/from it. I ſeldom walk leſs than 
four miles, ſometimes fix, eight, ten, or more, never beyond my 
own limits; or, if it rains, I walk as much through the houſe, 
up and down ſtairs: And, if it were not for this cruel deafneſs, 
I would ride through the kingdom, and half through England; 
pox on the modern phraſe, Great Britain, Which is only to diſtin- 
guiſh it from Little Britain, where old cloaths and old books 
are to be bought and fold. However, I will put Dr. Sheridan 
(the beſt ſcholar in both kingdoms) upon taking your receipt 
= 2 terrible aſthma. I wiſh you were rich enough to buy and 

| | keep 
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keep a horſe, and ride every tolerable day twenty miles. 
Richardſon is, I think, {till in London. I affure you he is lawns 
grateful to me, and is too wiſe, and diſcreet to give any juſt 
occaſion of complaint, by which he 1 be a great Tana in 
reputation, and a greater in his fortune. 

I have not written ſo: much this many a — * 1 1 a 
myſelf much; but, in revenge, I will: tire you. 

Lam, dear Mr. nn __ Fwy great eſteem, . 

ade: 2 * | WN obedient and 


. d N 00 ä Mlioſt humble ſervant. 
F haskit Waffe E- r T E R IXXII. 
dt. BOPE,to > Dr, SWIFT. 


"MY DAR FRIEND, | | | «A  Tvitnam, Od. 12, 1738, 
Coup. Hor tell you, every week the many 1 that 
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mg it 195 gh I know you have. it as warm as ever) upon 
little or trivial occaſions, Let, this once, Jam unable to refuſe 


the requeſt of a very particular and very deſerving friend; one 


of thoſe whom his own merit has forced mie, to, contract an 
intimacy with, after I had ſworn never to love a man.more, ſince 
the ſoxrow it coſt me to have loved ſo many, now dead, baniſh- 
ed, or unfortunate. I mean Mr. Lyttelton, one of the worthieſt 
of the riſing generation. His, nurſe Has a ſon, whom I would 
beg you, to promote to the next vacancy in your choir. loved 
my owY¼n nurſe, and ſo does Lyttelton: He loves, and is loved 
through, the whole chain of relations, dependents, and, ac- 
quaintance. He is one who would apply, to any perſon to pleaſe: 
me, or to. ferve mine: I owe it to him to apply to you for this 
man, whoſe” name is William Lamb, and he is the, bearer of 

this letter. I preſume he 3 is qualified for that which he deſires 3: 


and! 


- 
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and ene vou will af 
me in him. 

Let this, however, be an oppormnity of telling you —.— 
What? — What I cannot tell, the kindnefs I bear you, the 
affection I feel for you, the hearty withes I form for you, my 
prayers for your health of body and mind, or the beft ſofrenings 
of the want of either, quiet and reſignation. You loſe little 
by net hearing fach things as this idle and baſe generation has 
to tell you: Fou loſe not much by forgetting moſt of what 
now paſſes in it. Perhaps, to have a memory that retains the 
paſt ſcenes of our country, and forgets the preſent, is the means 
to be happier and better contented. But, if the evil of the day be 
not intolerable (though ſufficient, God knows, at any period 
of life) we may, at leaſt we ſhould, nay we muft (whether patiently 
or impatiently) bear it, and make the beſt of what we cannot 
make better, but may make worfe. To hear that this is your 
ſituation, and your temper, and that peace attends you at home, 
and one or two true friends, who are tender about you, would 
be a great eaſe to me to know, and know from yourſelf. Tell 
me who thoſe are whom you now love or eſteem, that I may 
love and eſteem them too; and, if ever they come into England, 
let them be my friends. If by any thing I can here do, I can 
ferve you, or pleaſe you, be certain it will mend my happinefs ; 
and that no ſatis faction any ching gives me here will be ſupe- 
rior, if equal to it. 

| My dear Dean, whom I never will forget, or think of with 
coolneſs, many are yet living here who frequently mention 
you with affection and reſpe&. Lord Orrery, Lord Bathurſt, Lord 
Bolingbroke, Lord Oxford, Lord Maſham, Lewis, Mrs. P. Blount, 
(allow one woman to the liſt, for ſhe is as conſtant to old 
friendſhips as any man; ) and many young men there are, nay 
all that are any credit to this age, who love you unknown, who 
kindle at your fire, and learn by your genius. Nothing of you 
can die, nothing of you can decay, nothing of you can ſuffer, 
nothing of you can be obſcured, or locked up from eſteem and 


admiration, except what is at the Deanry ; juſt as much of me 
— 
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only as God made mortal. May the reſt of you (which is all) be 
as happy hereafter as honeſt men may expe& and need not 
doubt ; while (knowing nothing more) they know, that their 
Maker is merciful. Adieu. 


Your's ever, 
A. POPE. 


L ET T ER LXXII. 


To the Honourable the Soci ET of the Cow nous and 
ASSISTANTS, London, for the NEW PLANTAT TON in Ulſter, 
within the Realm of Ireland, at their Chamber in en 
London. 


WorkTHY GENTLEMEN, By conjecture, 17 38. 


I HEARTILY recommend to your very Worſhipful Society, the 

Reverend Mr. William Dunkin, for the living of Colerain, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Squire. Mr. Dunkin is a gentleman 
of great learning and wit, true religion, and excellent morals. 
It is only for theſe qualifications that I recommend him to your 
patronage; and I am confident that you will never repent the 
choice of ſuch a man, who will be ready at any time ta obey 
your commands. You have my beſt wiſhes, and all my endea- 
vours for your proſperity: And I ſhall, during my lite, continue 
0 be, with the trueſt reſpect and higheſt eſteem, | 


WoRTHY SIRS, 
Your moſt obedient and 
Moſt humble ſervant, 


JONATH. SWIFT. 


/ 
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. 
To Mr. POPE © © 


May 10th, 1739, at a conjecture. 


you are to o ſuppoſe, for the little time I ſhall live, that my 
memory is entirely gone, and eſpecially of any thing that 
was told me laſt night, or this morning. I have one fayour to 
entreat from you. I know the high eſteem and friendſhip you 
bear to your friend Mr. Lyttelton, whom you call the riſing genius 
of this age. His fame, his virtue, honour, and courage, have 
been early ſpread; even among us. I find he is ſecretary to the 
Prince of Wales, and his Royal Highneſs hath been for ſeveral 
years Chancellor of the Univerſity in Dublin. All this is a 
prelude to a requeſt I am going to make you. There is in this 
city one Alexander MAulay, a lawyer of great diſtinction for 
{kill and honeſty, zealous for the liberty of the ſubject, and 
loyal to the Houſe of Hanover; and particularly to the Prince 
of Wales, for his Highneſs's love to both Kingdoms. 

Mr. M*Aulay is now ſoliciting for a ſeat in parliament here, 


vacant by the death of Doctor Coghill, a / civilian, who was 


one of the perſons choſen for this univerfity: And, as his Royal 
Highneſs continues ſtill Chancellor of it, there is no perſon 
ſo proper to nominate the repreſentative as himſelf, If this 
favour can be procured, by your good-will and Mr. Lyttelton's 


- intereſt, it will be a particular obligation to me, and grateful 


to the people of Ireland, in giving them one of their own' nation 
to repreſent this univerſity. 

There is a man in my choir, one Mr. Lamb ; he hath at pre- 
ſent but half a vicarſhip: The value of it is not quite 50 J. per 


annum. You writ to me in his favour ſome months ago; and, 


if I outlive any one vicar-choral, Mr. Lamb ſhall certainly have 
a full place, becauſe he very well deſerves it: And I am obliged 
to you very much for recommending him. 


5 | I. Ex. 
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t bo: 0 Mr, LYTTELTON.*. 


ann od af / June 3th, 1739. 
Y OV treat me 1 Fey by b your letter with own- 
ing an obligation to me on account of Mr. Lamb, which 
deſerves mine and my chapter's thanks, for recommending ſo 
uſeful a perſon to my choir. It is true I gave Mr. Deane Swift a 
letter to my dear friend Mr. Pope, that he might have the happi- 
neſs to ſee and know ſo great a genius in poetry, and ſo agreeable 
in all other good qualities; but the young man (ſeveral years 
older than you) was much ſurpriſed to ſee his junior in ſo high 
a ſtation, as Secretary to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, and to find himſelf treated by you in ſo kind a manner. 
In one article you are greatly miſtaken. For, however ignorant 
we may be in the affairs of England, your character is as well 
known among us, in every particular, as it is in the Prince 
your Maſter's court, and indeed all over this poor kingdom. 

You will find that I have not altogether forgotten my old 
court-politics : For, in a letter I writ to Mr. Pope, I defired him 
to recommend Mr. MAulay to your favour and protection, as a 
moſt worthy, honeſt, and deſerving gentleman; and I perceive 
you have effectually interceded with the Prince, to prevail with 
the univerſity to chuſe him for a member to repreſent that 
learned body in parliament, in the room of Dr. Coghill deceaſed. 

I have been juſt now informed, that ſome of the Fellows have 
ſent over an apology, or rather a remonſtrance, to the Prince of 
Wales, pretending they were under a prior engagement to one 
Mr. Tiſdal, and therefore have deſired his Royal Highneſs to 
withdraw his recommendation. A medeſt requeſt indeed, to 
demand from their Chancellor what they think is diſhonourable 
in themſelves, to give up an engagement. Their whole. pro- 


* Now Lord Lyttelton, 
T2} cCcoeeding, 
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ceeding, on this occaſion, againſt their Chancellor, heir of the 
Crown, is univerſally condemned here, and ſeems to be the 
laſt effort of ſuch men; who, without duly conſidering, make 
raſh promiſes, not conſiſtent with the prudence expected from 
them. 

can hardly venture the. boldneſs to deſire, that his Royal 
Highneſs may know from you the profound reſpe&t, honour, 
eſteem, and veneration, I bear towards his princely virtues. All 
my friends on your ſide the water repreſent him to me in the 
moſt amiable light; and the people infallibly reckon upon a 
golden age in both kingdoms, when it ſhall pleaſe God to make 
him the Reſtorer of the liberties of his people: 

I ought to accuſe you highly for your ill-treatment of me, 
by wiſhing yourſelf in the number of my friends: But you ſhall 
be pardoned, if yon pleaſe to be one of my protectors; and your 
protection cannot be long. You ſhall therefore make it up in 
thinking favourably of me. Years have made me loſe my 
memory in every thing but-friendſhip and gratitude: And you, 
whom I have never ſeen, will never be forgotten by me; until 
am dead. I am, Honourable Sir, with the higheſt reſpect, 


Jour moſt obedient and 
Obliged humble ſervant. | 
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Dr. PA R N E L. to Dr. 8 WI F T. 
on 16 
BIRTH-D A Y, November goth,  dcc x111. 


Rc'p by the warmth of Friendſhip's ſacred flame, 
But more by all the glories of thy fame ; 
By all thoſe offsprings of thy learned mind, 
In judgment ſolid, as in wit reſin d, 
Reſolv'd I fing: Tho' lab'ring up the way 
To reach my theme, O Swift, accept my lay. 

Rapt by the force of thought, and rais'd above, 
Thro' Contemplation's airy fields I rove ; | 
Where pow'rful Fancy purifies my eye, 

And lights the beauties of a brighter ſky; 
Freſh paints the meadows, bids green ſhades aſcend, 
Clear rivers wind, and op'ning plains extend ; 
Then fills it's landſcape thro' the vary'd parts: 
With Virtues, Graces, Sciences, and Arts : 
Superiour Forms, of more than mortal air, 

More large than mortals, more ſerenely fair. 

Of theſe two Chiefs, the guardians of thy name, 
Conſpire to raiſe thee to the point of fame. 

Ye Future Times, I heard the filver ſound ! 

I ſaw the Graces form a circle round ! 

Each, where ſhe fix'd, attentive ſeem'd to root, 
And all, but Eloquence herſelf, was mute. 

High o'er the reſt I ſee the Goddeſs rife, 
Looſe to the breeze her upper garment flies: 

By turns, within her eyes the Paſſions burn, 
And ſofter Paſſions languiſh in their turn: 
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Upon her tongue Perſuaſion, or Command; 
And decent Action dwells upon her hand. 

From out her breaſt ('twas there the treaſure lay) 
She drew thy labours to the blaze of day. 
Then gaz d, and read the charms ſhe could inſpire, 
And taught the hſt'ning audience to admire, 


How ſtrong thy flight, how large thy graſp of thought, 


How juſt thy ſchemes, how regularly wrought ; 
How fare you wound when Ironies deride, 
Which muſt be ſeen, and feign to turn aſide. 
*Twas thus exploring ſhe rejoic'd to ſee 
Her brighteſt features drawn ſo near by thee : 
Then here, ſhe cries, let future ages dwell, 
And learn to copy where they can't excel. 
She ſpake. Applauſe attended on the cloſe : 
Then Poeſy, her ſiſter- art, aroſe; 
Her fairer ſiſter, born in deeper eaſe, 
Not made ſo much for bus'neſs,' more to pleaſe. 
Upon her cheek fits Beauty, ever young; 
The Soul of Muſic warbles on her tongue; 
Bright in her eyes a pleaſing Ardour glows, 
And from her heart the ſweeteſt Temper flows : 
A laurel-wreath adorns her curls of hair, 
And binds their order to the dancing air: 
She ſhakes the colours of her radiant wing, 
And, from the Spheres, ſhe takes a pitch to ſing. 
Thrice happy Genius his, whoſe Works have hit 
The lucky point of bus'neſs and of wit. 
They ſeem like ſhow'rs, which April months prepare 
To call their flow'ry glories up to air : 
The drops deſcending, take the painted bow, 
And dreſs with ſunſhine, while for good they flow, 
To me retiring oft, he finds relief 
In ſlowly-waſting care, and biting grief: 
From me retreating oft, he gives to view 
What eaſes care and grief in others too, 


8 


Ye 
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Ye fondly grave, be wiſe enough to know, 
„Life ne'er unbent were but a life of woe.” 
Some full in ſtretch for greatneſs, ſome for gain, 
On his own rack each puts himſelf to pain. 
I'll gently ſteal you from your toils away, 
Where balmy winds with ſcents ambrofial play ; 
Where, on the banks as cryſtal rivers flow, 
They teach immortal amarants to grow: 
Then, from the mild indulgence of the ſcene, 
Reſtore your tempers ſtrong for toils again. 

She ceas'd : Soft muſic trembled in the wind, 
And ſweet delight diffus'd.thro' ev'ry mind: 
The little Smiles, which fall the Goddeſs: grace, 
Sportive aroſe, and ran from face to face. | 
But chief (and in that place the Virtues blels) 
A gentle band their eager joys expreſs: - 
Here Friendſhip aſks, and Love of Merit longs. 
To hear the Goddeſſes renew their ſongs; 
Here great Benevolence to Man is pleas'd ; 
Theſe own their Swift, and grateful hear him prais d. 
You gentle band, you well may bear your part, 
You reign Superior Graces in his heart, 

O Sw1rT! if fame be life, (as well we know 
That Bards and Heroes have eſteem'd it ſa) 
Thou canſt not wholly die; thy works will ſhine 
To future times, and Life in Fame be thine, 


Vol. VIII. ä (U) To 
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To Lox D HARL E L, fince Earl of OXFORD, 


on his MARRIAGE. 
Written in the Tear M DCC X111, 


AMo xNG the numbers who employ 
Their tongues and pens to give you joy, 
Dear Harley, gen'rous Youth, admit | 
What friendſhip dictates more than wit. 
Forgive me, when I fondly thought 
(By frequent obſervation taught) 
A ſpirit ſo inform'd as yours 
Could never proſper in amours. 
The God of Wit, and Light, and Arts, 


Wich all acquir'd and nat'ral parts, 


Whoſe harp could ſavage beaſts enchant, 
Was an unfortunate gallant. 

Had Bacchus after Daphne reel'd, 

The Nymph had ſoon been brought to W 
Or, had Embroider'd Mars purſu'd, | 

The Nymph would ne'er have beep a prude. 
Ten thouſand footſteps, full in view, 
Mark out the way where Daphne flew, 
For ſuch is all the ſex's flight, 

They fly from learning, wit, and light : 
They fly, and none can overtake 

But ſome gay coxcomb, or a rake. 

How then, dear Harley, could I gueſs 
That you ſhould meet, in love, ſucceſs ? 
For, if thoſe antient Tales be true, 
Phoebus was beautiful as you: 

Yet Daphne never flack'd her pace, 
For wit and learning ſpoil'd his face. 


And, 
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And, ſince the ſame reſemblance held 

In gifts, wherein you both excelld, 

I fancy'd:ev'ry nymph would run 

From you, as from Latona's fon. 
Then where, ſaid I, ſhall Harley find 

A virgin of ſuperior mind, | 

With wit and virtue to diſcover, 

And pay the merit of her Lover? 
This character ſhall Ca ndiſh claim, 

Born to retrieve her ſexs fame. 

The chief among that glitt ring crowd, 

Of titles, birth, and fortune proud, 

(As fools are inſolent and/vain) 

Madly aſpir'd to wear her chain: 

But Pallas, guardian of the Maid, 

Deſcending to her Charges aid, 

Held out Meduſa's ſnaky locks, 

Which ſtupify d them all to ſtocks. 

The Nymph, with indignation, view 4 

The dull, the noiſy, and the lewd: 

For Pallas, with celeſtial light, 

Had purify d her mortal fight ; 

Shew'd her the Virtues all combin'd, 

Freſh blooming, in young Harley's mind. 
Terreſtrial nymphs, by formal arts, 

Diſplay their various nets o Hearts: 

Their looks are all by methodfet, 

When to be prude, and when coquette ; 

Yet, wanting ſkill and pow'r to chuſe, 

Their only pride is to refuſe. 

But, when a Goddeſs would beſtow 

Her love on ſome bright youth below, 

Round all the earth ſhe caſts her eyes ; 

And then, deſcending from the ſkies, 

"On 
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Makes choice of him ſhe fancies beſt, 

And bids the raviſh'd youth be bleſs d. 
Thus the bright Empreſs of the Morn. 

Choſe, for her ſpouſe, a mortal born: 

The Goddeſs made advances firſt, 

Elſe what aſpiring hero durſt ? 

Tho', like a virgin of fifteen, / .. - 

She bluthes when by mortals ſeen; 

Still bluſhes, and with ſpeed retires, 

When Sol purſues her with his fires. 
Diana thus, Heav'n's chaſteſt queen, 

Struck with Endymion's graceful mien, 

Down from her filver, chariot came, 


* 410 
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And to the Shepherd own d her flame. 


1. 


- 


Thus Ca'ndiſh,; as Aurora bright, 
And chaſter than the Queen of Night, 
Deſcended from her ſphere to find 
A Mortal of Ken kind. Bet 
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EPIGRAM on Mr. HARLE v being ſtabbed by Guis carp. 
Written by Biſhop ATTERBURY. 


JdEvorun ut cordi ſenfir ſub pectore ferrum 
Immoto Harlæus ſaucius ore ſtetit, 
Dum tamen huic Ita gratatur voce Senatus, 
Confuſus ſubitd pallor in ore ſedit: 
O pudor! O virtus! partes quanydighus Arvaque 
Suſtinuit, vultu diſpare, laude pari. 
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On oy St UR N E Ts being ſet. on Rite in his Cloſet. 
By D.OETOR PAY MEE , 6 


P'Ro x that dire wan wala eee 05 
Which broke his ſchemes anddaid dis friends afide, 
He talks and writes that PopryY Will Ktüut n, 1 A 
And we, and he;;and all his works wall bn. 
What touch'd himſelf was almoſt fairly prov d. 18 
(Oh, far from Britain be the reſt remow d) 
For, as of late he meant to bleſs the age ol wy a ar. 17 
With flagrant Prefaces, of, party-rage,. ..: 1, 7 8 
O'er-wrought with paſſion and the abies weight 
Lolling, he nodded in his elbow-ſeat, _ 2 
Down fell the candle; Greaſe and Zeal conſpire, Sh; 
Heat meets with heat, and 'Pamph ets burn their Sire. 
Here crawls a Preface on its half- urn d maggots, 
And there an Introduction brings it's faggots; 
Then roars the Prophet of the Northern Nation, 
Scorch'd by a flaming ſpeech on Moderation. 
Unwarn d by this, gon the realm to fright, 


Thou Briton, vaunting in thy ſecondlfight; 
In ſuch a Miniſtry you fafely tell, 
How much you'd ſuffer, if Religion fell. 


1 . — 
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Written in he Tear » » DEG aun. 
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T2 form a juſt and fnifl'a 1 piece, 
T 


ake twenty Gods of Rome or {LP 
-- Whoſe godſhips Are in chief regueſt. 


And fit your ꝓręſent ſubject. beſt: 
And, ſhould Ae my, 2255 8 "ale, 
To have ee eee 
Your buſineſs muſt be to provide 

A ſcore of Goddeſſes beſide. 


er 


20 


Some call their monarelis ſons of . 


For which they bring a modern pattern; 


Becauſe they might have heard 1 one, 
Who often long' d to cat his ſon: 


But this, I think, will not go down, 
For here the father kept his crown. 


Who met his mother in a grove: | 
To this we freely ſhall conſent, 5 


And in their ſenſe, twixt me 4 you, 
It may be literally true. 


He muſt be greater than his fre, | 
For Jove, as ev'ry ſchool-boy knows, 
Was able Saturn to depoſe 


a_ 


- 


Why, then, appoint him ſon of Jove, 
Well knowing what the poets meant; 


Next, as the laws of verſe require, Þy 


0 


And 
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And ſure no Chriftian poet breathing 
Would be more ſcrup'lous than a Heathen? 
Or, if to blaſphemy it tends, 

That's but a trifle among friends, 

Your Hero now another Mars is, 
Makes mighty armies turn their a-—--s ; ; 
Behold his glitt ring faulchion mow 
Whole ſquadrons at a ſingle blow : 

While Victory, wich wings ourpresd, 
Flies, like an eagle, der his head. 

His milk-white ſteed upon its haunches, 
Or pawing into dead mens paunches 


As Overton has drawn his fie Ze Front core 


Still ſeen o'er many an ale-houfe fire, 


Then from his arm hoarſe al rolls, | | 


As loud as fifty muſtard bowls : 

For thunder ſtill his arm ſupplies, 

And light'ning always in his eyes. 
They both are cheap enough in conſcience, 
And ſerve to echo rattling nonſenſe. 

The rumbling words march fierce along, 
Made trebly dreadful in'your ſong. 

Sweet poet, hir'd for burth-day rhymes, 
To ſing of wars chuſe peaceful times. 
What tho', for fifteen years and more, 
Janus hath lock d his temple-door ; . 

Tho' not a coffee houſe we read in 


Hath mention'd arms on this fide Sweden, 


Nor London-Journals, nor the Poſtmen, 
Tho fond of warlike lies as moſt men; 
Thou ſtill with battles fluff thy head full, 
For, muſt thy hero not be dreadful ? 

Diſmiſſing Mars, it next muſt follow 
Your conqu'ror is become Apollo: 


2 


15 


That 
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g HAW De A DMZ 


Ihat he's Apollo is as plain as [ oo dt bn 
That Robin Walpole is Mecænas; 1 dino'l/ 
But that he ſtruts, and that he ſquints 
You'd know himſby Apollo's prints. 


Old Phoebus is but half as bright. 
For yours can ſhine both day and night. Te: 
The firſt, perhaps, may once Seele i lot 


Inſpire you with poetic ge:, 0 beotit glod'f7 
Your Phcebus Royal, evry Bu roPiv olid'77 
Not only can inſpire, but pay. . An SS 6 ln 

Then make this new Apollo ſit irrt ail 
Sole patron, judge, and en ini Saivws7 10 
How from his altitude he ſtoo ps 


Io raiſe up Virtue when . 531 11772 


* On Learning how his bounty flows, 
And with what juſtice he beſtows: 

« Fair Iſis, and ye banks of Cam! 

Be witneſs if I tell a lam. 
What prodigies in Arts we drain, 

« From both your ſtreams, in G-—'s reign. 
« As from the flow'ry bed of Nile,” —-- 
But here's enough to ſhew your ſtyle. 
Broad inuendos, ſuch as this, 

If well applied, can hardly miſs : 

For, when you bring your ſong in print, 
He'll get it read, and take the hint ; | 
(It muſt be read before tis warbled, 

The paper gilt, and cover marbled ;) 

And will be ſo much more your debtor, 
Becauſe he never knew a letter. 

And, as he bears his wit and ſenſe, 

(To which he never made pretence) 


Set out in hyperbolic ſtrains, 


A guinea ſhall reward your pains. 
| For 
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For patrons never pay ſo well, 


As when they ſcarce have learn'd to ſpell. 
Next call him Neptune: With his trident 


He rules the ſea ; you ſee him ride in't; 
And, if provok'd, he ſoundly firks his 


Rebellious waves with rods, like Xerxes. 
He would have ſeiz d the Spaniſh: plate, 


Had not the fleet gone out too late; 
And in their very ports beſiege em, 


But that he would not diſoblige them; tan 17 


And made the raſcals pay him dearly. - 
For thoſe affronts they give him yearly, 


'Tis not deny'd, that, when we Write, 


Our ink is black, our paper white; 
And, when we ſcrawl our paper over, 


We blacken what was White before: | 


I think this practice only fit 
For dealers in ſatiric wit. | 


But you ſome white-lead ink 4 get, 


And write on paper black as jet; 

Your int'reſt lies to learn. the knack , 

Of whit'ning what before was black: 
Thus your encomium, to be ſtrong, 

Muſt be apply'd directly wrong. 

A tyrant for his mercy praiſe, 

And crown. a royal dunce with bays: 


A ſquinting monkey load with charms, | 


And paint a coward fierce in arms. 

Is he to avarice inclin d: 

Extol him for his gen'rous mind: 

And, When we ſtarve for want of corn, 
come out with Amalthea's horn. 

For all experience this evinces 


The only art of pleaſing princes: 
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For, princes love you ſhould deſcant 

On virtues which they know they want. 
One compliment I had forgot, 

But ſongſters muſt omit it not; 

I freely grant the thought is old : 


Why then, your hero muſt be told, 


In him ſuch virtues he inherent, 

To quality him God's vicegerent, 

That, with no title to inherit, 

He muſt have been a king by merit. 

Yet, be the fancy old or new, 

Tis partly falſe and partly true; 

And, take it right, it means no more 

Than Ge and W-—m claim'd before. 
Should ſome obſcure inferior fellow, 

Like Julius, or the Youth of Pella, 

When all your liſt of Gods is out, 

Preſume to ſhew his mortal fnont, 

And as a Deity intrude, 

Becauſe he had the world fubdu'd ; 

Oh, let him not debaſe your thoughts, 8 

Or name him but to tell his faults. 
Of Gods I only quote the beſt, 

But you may hook in all the reſt. 
Now, Birth-day Bard, with joy proceed 

To praiſe your Empreſs-and her breed. 

Firſt of the firſt, to vouch your lies, 

Bring all the females of the fkies ; 

The Graces, and their miſtreſs Venus, 

Muſt venture down to entertain us : 

With bended knees, when they adore her, 

What dowdies they appear before her! 

Nor ſhall we think you talk at random, 

For Venus might be her great-grandam: 

I 
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Six thouſand years has livd the Goddeſs, | 
Your Heroine hardly fifty odd is. 
Beſides, you ſongfters oft have ſhown 
That ſhe hath. Graces of her own: -- —- 
Three Graces by Lueina brought her, 
Juſt three, and ev'ry Grace a daughter. 
Here many a king his heart and crown 
Shall at their ſnowy feet lay dowon; 
In royal robes, they come by dozens © 
To court their Engliſh-German coulins: rid Bei! 
Beſides a pair of princely babies 
That, five years hence, will both be Hebes. 
Now ſce her ſeated in her throne 
With genuine luſtre, all her own: (1) 1: 
Poor Cynthia never ſhone fo bright, 
Her ſplendor. is but borrow'd light; 
And only with her Brother linkt 
Can ſhine, without him is extin&; 
But C-—-a ſhines the clearer 
With neither ſpouſe nor brother near her; 
And darts her beams o'er both our iſles, 
Tho' Ge is gone a thouſand miles. 
Thus Berecynthia takes her place, 
Attended by her heav'nly race; 
And ſees a ſon in ev'ry God, 
Unaw'd by Jove's all-haking nod. 
Now' ing his little Highnefs *** *, 
Who ſtruts like any king already: 
With ſo much beauty, thew me any maid 
That could reſiſt this charming Ganymede? 
Where majeſty with fweetneſs vies, 
And, like his father, early wiſe. | 
Then cut him out a world of work, 
To conquer Spain, and quell the Turk : 


22) Foretel 


AOA s .0 N: 


Foretel his empire crown'd with bays, 

And golden times, and halcyon days; _ 

And ſwear his line ſhall rule the «p98 | 

For ever ——- till the confla gration. 
But, n 524111 T 

We left a little De behind; 5 “161: Dy] 

A Cupid in his face and ſize, 2 

And only wants to want his eyes. 

Make ſome propiſion for the younker,Ür 

Find him a kingdom out to conquer 

Prepare a fleet ta wWaft him o ert, 


Make Gulliver his commodore; 


Into whoſe pocket valiant Willy put, 
Will ſoon ſubdue the realm of Lihput. 

A ſkilful critic juſtiy blames ) 
Hard, tough, crank, gutt'ral, harſh, tiff names, 
The ſenſe can ne'er. be too-jejune, 

But ſmooth your words to fit the tune. 
Hanover may do well enough, | 
But George and Brunſwic are too rough: 


Heſſe Darmſtadt makes a rugged ſound, 


And Guelp the ſtrongeſt ear will wound. 
In vain are all attempts from Germany, 
To find out proper words. for: harmony : 
And yet I muſt except the Rune, 
Becauſe it clinks to Caroline 

Hail! Queen of Britain, Queen of rhymes! 
Be ſung ten hundred thouſand times! 
Too happy were the poets crew, 


If their own happineſs they knew: 


Three ſyllables did never meet 

So ſoft, ſo ſliding, and ſo fweet : 

Nine other tuneful words like that 
Would prove ev'n Homer's numbers flat. 


Behold 
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Behold three beauteous vowels ſtand, | 
With bridegroom liquids, hand in hand; 
In concord here for ever fix d, 
No jarring conſonant betwixt. 
May e continue long, 
For ever fair and young! — in ſong. 
What tho' the royal carcaſe muſt, 
Squeez'd in a.coffin, turn to duſt? - 
Thoſe elements her name compoſe, 
Like atoms, are exempt from blows:  . 
Tho' C---—-e may fill your gaps,” 
Yet ſtill you muſt conſult your maps: 
Find rivers with harmonious names, 
Sabrina, Medway, and the Thames. 
Britannia long will wear like ſteel; 
But Albion's Cliffs are out at heel; 
And patience can endure: no more 
To hear the Belgic Lion roar. 
Give up the phraſe of Haughty Gaul, 
But proud Iberia, ſoundly maul: 
Reſtore the ſhips by Philip taken, | 
And make him crouch to ſave his bacon: 
Naſſau, who got the. name of Glorious. 
Becauſe he never was victorious, | 
A hanger-on has always: been; 
For old acquaintance bring him in. 
To Walpole you might lend a line, 
But much I fear he's in decline; 
And, if you chance to come too late; 
When he goes out, you ſhare his fate, 
And bear the new ſucceſſor's frown ;: 
Or, whom you once ſang up; ſing down. 
Reject with ſcorn that ſtupid notion, 
To-praiſe your hero. for devotion ;. 


r 


Nor 
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Nor entertain a thought ſo odd, 

That princes ſhould beheve in God ; 

But follow the ſecureſt rule, 

And turn it all to ridicule: 

'Tis grown the choiceſt wit at Court, 

And gives the maids of honour ſport. 

For, ſince they talkt with Doctor Clarke, 
They now can venture m the dark : 


That ſound Divine the truth hath ſpoke all, 


And pawn'd his word, Hell is not local. 

This will not give them half the trouble 

Of bargains ſold, or meanings double. 
Suppoſing now your ſong is done, 

To Mynheer Handel next you run, 

Who artfully will pare and prune 

Your words to {ome Italian tune: 

Then print. it in the largeſt letter, 

With capitals, the more the better. 

Preſent it boldly on your knee, 

And take a Guinea for your fee. 


On 
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On the HERMITAGE at RICHMOND, 


Lr, the living learned fed, 
And rais'd the ſcientific head: 

Our frugal Qn, to ſave her meat, 

Exalts the heads that cannot eat. 


A ConcLus1ton drawn from the above Epigram, and ſent 
to the DRAYIEX. 


Silver Anna, whoſe bounty thy merits had fed, 

Fre her own was laid low, had exalted thy head ; 
And ſince our good Q—n to the wile is ſo juſt, 
To raiſe heads for ſuch as are humbled in duſt ; 
I wonder, good man, that you are not envaulted : 
Prithee, go and be dead, and be doubly exalted. 


Dr. SwirT's ANSWER, 


TEx Majeſty never ſhall be my exalter ; 
And yet ſhe would raiſe me, I know — by a halter. 


* 


BILLET to the Co ue ANY of PLAYERS. 


8 incloſed Prologue is formed upon the ſtory of the Secre- 
tary's not ſuffering you to act, unleſs you would pay him 
300 l. per annum, upon which you got a licence from the Lord 
Mayor to act as ſtrollers. 

The Prologue ſuppoſes, that, upon your being forbidden to act, 
a company of country-{trollers came and hired the Play-houſe, 
and your cloaths, &c. to act in. 


The 
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The P R OL O C U k. 


'$ jobs ſet of ſtrollers, wand'ring up and — 
Hearing the Houſe was empty, came to town; 
And, with a licence from our good Lord May'r, 


Went to one Griffith, formerly a play'r: 


Him we perſuaded with a mod' rate bribe, 
To ſpeak to Elrington, and all the tribe, 
To let our company ſupply their places, 
And hire us out their ſcenes, and cloaths, and faces. 
Is not the truth the truth? Look full on me; 
I am not Elrington, nor Griffith he. 
When we perform, look ſharp among our crew, 
There's not a creature here you ever knew. 
The former folks were ſervants to the king, 
We, humble ftrollers, always on the wing. 
Now, for my part, I think upon the whole, 
Rather than ſtarve, a better man would ſtrole. 
Stay, let me ſee — Three hundred pounds a year, 
For leave to act in town? Tis plaguy dear. 
Now, here's a warrant ; Gallants, pleaſe to mark, 
For three thirteens and ſixpence to the clerk. 
Three hundred pounds! Were I the price to fix, 
The public ſhould beſtow the actors fix. 
A ſcore of guineas, given under-hand, 
For a good word or ſo, we underſtand. 
To help an honeſt lad that's out of place, 
May coſt a crown or ſo ; a common caſe: 
And, in a crew, 'tis no injuſtice thought 
To ſhip a rogue, and pay him not a groat. 
But, in the chronicles of former ages, 
Who ever heard of ſervants paying wages ? 
I pity Elrington with all my heart; 
Would he were here this night to act my part. 
I told him what it was to be a ſtroller, 
How free we acted, and had no controller: 


3 


In 
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In ev'ry town we wait on Mr, Mayr, 
Firſt get a licence, then produce our ware : 
We ſound a trumpet, or we beat a drum 
Huzza ! the ſchool-boys roar, the play'rs are come ! 
And then we cry, to ſpur the bumkins on, 
Gallants, by Tueſday next we muſt be gone. 
I told him, in the fmootheſt way I could, | 
All this and more, yet it would do no good. 
But Elrington, tears falling from his cheeks, 
He that has ſhone with Betterton and Weeks, 
To whom our country has been always dear, 
Who choſe to leave his deareſt pledges here, 
Owns all your favours; here intends, to e 
And, as a ſtroller, act in ev'ry pla: 
And the whole crew this. reſolution takes, 
To live and die all ſtrollers for your fakes; 
Not frighted with an ignominious name, 
For your diſpleaſure is their only ſhame. 

A pox on Elrington's majeſtic tone! 


Now to a word of bus'nefs in our .＋/ qm. 


eo. « 


Gallants, next Thurſday night will be. our laſt 
Then, without fail, we pack up for Belfaſt. - 
Loſe not your time, nor our diverſions miſs, 

The next we act ſhall be as good as this. 


: 
q | * 
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The K zv An Woes) 8 Mew BALL AD, upon Serjeant er. 
inſulting the Dann. A 


To the Tune of Dives down. 


Jor LY boys of St. Kevans, St. Patrick's, Donore, 

And Smithfield, I'll tell you, if not told before, 
How B—th, that booby, and'S—1 in grain, | 
Hath inſulted us all by infulting the Dean. 


Einock him down, down, down, knock him down. 


The Dean and his merits we ev'ry one know, 

But this iKip of a Lawyer, where the De'el did he grow? 
How greater's his merit at four Courts or Houſe, 

Than the barking of TORRE; or leap of a loulſe ? 


Mock him down, &C. 


That he came from the Temple, his morals do 1 


But where his deep law is, few mortals yet know : 
His rhet'ric, bombaſt, filly jeſts, are by far 
More like to lampooning than pleading at bar. 


Finock him down, &c. 


This pedlar, at ſpeaking and making of laws, 

Hath met with returns of all ſorts but applauſe ; ; 

Has, with noiſe and odd geſtures, been prating ſome years, 
What honefter folks never durſt for their cars. 


noc him down, &c. 
Of 
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Of all ſizes and ſorts, the Fanatical crcevrxr 

Are his Brother Proteſtants, good men and true; 

Red hat, and blue bonnet, and turbants the ſame;. 

What _ Deel is't to bam whence the Devil they came? 
Nuoc him down, &c. 


Hobbes, Tindal, and Woolſton, and Collins, and Nayler, 
And Muggleton, Toland, and Bradley the taylor, 
Are Chriſtians alike; and it may be averr d. 
He's a Chrilian as Ned as the reſt of the herd. 
Finock him down, & 


He only the rights of the clergy debates, 
Their rights! their importance! We'll ſer on new' rates 
On their tythes at half-nothing, their prieſthood at leſs: 
What's next to be aca with eaſe you may gueſs.  *' 

| Nuoc him down, &C, 


At length his Old Maſter (a need not him name) 
To this damnable Speaker had long ow'd a ſhame; 
When his ſpeech came abroad, he paid him off clean, 
By leaving him under the pen of the Dean. 
Knock him down, &c.. 


He kindled, as if the whole Satire had been 

The oppreſſion of Virtue, not wages of Sin: | 

He began as he bragg'd, with a rant and a roar; 2 

He bragg d how he bound d, and he ſwore how he f wore. 
Knock him down, &c. 


Tho' he cring'd to his Deanſhip in very low ſtrains, 
To others he boaſted of knocking out brains, 
And ſlitting of noſes, and cropping of ears, 
While his own aſs's Zaggs were more fit for the ſhears, 
| Knock him down, &c. 
(Y2) Oh 
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On this Worrier of Deans whene'er we can hit, 
We'll ſhew him the way how to crop and to {lit ; 
We'll teach him ſome better addreſs to afford ldi 
To the Dean of all Deans; tho' he wears not a ſword. 


Finock him down, &c. 


We'll colt him thro” Kevan, St. Patrick's, Donore, 

And Smithfield, as Rap was nc'er-colted before; 
We'll oil him with kennel, and powd'r him with. Sins, 
A modus right fit 11 inſulters of Deans. 


be downs. «iS 


And, when this is over, we'll make him amends, V5 os 
To the Dean he ſhall go; they ſhall kiſs, and be friends. | 
But how? Why, the Dean ſhall to him diſcloſe 
A face for to n without eyes, ears, or noſe. 


Knock him down, &c. 


If you ſay this is hard, on a man that 1s reckon'd 


That ſerjeant at law, whom we: call Kite the Second, 
You miſtake ; for a Slave, who-will coax his ſuperiors, 
May be proud to be e a great man's poſteriors. 


Knock him down; c. 


What care we how high runs, his paſſion, or pride? 
Tho' his ſoul he deſpiſes, he values his hide: 

Then fear not his tongue, or his fword, or his knife; 
He'll take his revenge on his innocent Wife. 


Knock him down down, down, — keep him du 
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ARCHBISHOP of CASHE L, 
and BETTESWORTH, 


Ear Dick, prithee tell by what paſſion you move? 
The world is in doubt, whether hatred or love; 

And, while at good Caſhel you rail with fuch ſpite, 
They ſhrewdly ſuſpect it is all but a bite. 
You certainly know, tho' ſo loudly you vapour, 
His ſpite cannot wound, who attempted the Drapier. 
Then, prithee reflect, take a word of advice; 
And, as your old wont is, change ſides in a trite 
On his virtues hold forth; tis the very belt way; 
And ſay of the man what all honeft men ſay. 
But if, ſtill obdurate, your anger remains, 
If ſtill your foul boſom more rancour contains; 
Say then more than they; nay, laviſhly flatter, 
"Tis your groſs panegyrics alone can beſpatter. 
For thine, my dear Dick, give me leave to ſpeak plain, 
Like a very foul mop, dirty more than they clean.. 
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Written in the Year M DCC xxix. 


- E paultry underlings of ſtate, 

Ye ſ—-rs, who love to prate; 
Ye r—ls. of inferior. note, 
Who, for a dinner, ſell a vote; 
Ye pack of penſionary P--rs, 
Whoſe fingers itch for poets ears ; 
Ye biſhops far remov'd from ſaints, 
Why all this rage? Why theſe complaints? 
Why againſt Printers all this noiſe? 
This ſummoning of blackguard boys ? 
Why ſo ſagacious in your gueſles ? 
Your ef and tees, and arrs, and ger? 
Take my advice; to make you ſafe, 
I know a Wörter way by half. 
The point is plain: Remove the cauſe 3 


© Defend your liberties and laws. 


Be ſometimes to your country true, 
Have once the public good in view : 
Bravely deſpiſe Champagne at Court, 
And chuſe to dine at home with Port : 
Let Pr-—s, by their good behaviour, 
Convince us they believe a Saviour; 

Nor ſell what they ſo dearly bought, 
This country, now their own, for nought. 


_ Ne'er did a true ſatyric muſe 


Virtue or innocence abuſe ; 


And tis againſt poetic rules 


To rail at men by nature fools : 
But * * * „ „ „ „„ „ „ 
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Da 8 WI F T © HI ASE 1 1, 


O N 


SAINT CECILIAs DAY. 


Rave Dean of St. Patrick's, how comes it to paſs, 
That you, who know muſic no more than an aſs, 

That you, who ſo lately were writing of Drapiers, 
Should lend your Cathedral to players and ſcrapers ? 
To act ſuch an opera once in a year, 
So offenſive to ev'ry true Proteſtant ear, 
With trumpets, and fiddles, and organs, and finging, 
Will ſure the Pretender and Popery bring in. 
No Proteſtant prelate, his Lordſhip, or Grace, 
Durſt there ſhew: his Right or Moſt Reverend face: 
How would it pollute their croſiers and rochets, 
To liſten to minims, and quavers, and crotchets? 


The reſt is wanting. 


40 
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J 
MARCH Iz, MDCC xxX111-IVv, 


We [Written on the Day of her Birth, | but not on the Subject, 


* 


7% 


Time was, when I could yearly PF 


when I was fick in 19k 


ORMENTED with inceſſant pains, 
Can I deviſe poetic ſtrains ? - 


My verſe on Stella's native day: 
But now, unable grown to write, 


I grieve ſhe ever ſaw the light. 


Ungrateful ; ſince to her I owe 

That I theſe pains can undergo. . 

She tends me, like an humble dave; 
And, when indecently I rave, 

When out my brutiſn paſſions break, 
With gall in ev'ry word I ſpeak, 

She, with ſoft ſpeech, my anguiſh chears, 
Or melts my paſſions down with tears: 
Although 'tis eaſy to deſcry 

She wants aſſiſtance more than I; 

Yet ſeems to feel my pains alone, 

And is a Stoic in her own, . 

When, among ſcholars, can we find 

So ſoft, and yet ſo firm a mind? 

All accidents of life conſpire - - 

To raiſe up Stella's virtue higher ; \ 
Or elſe, to introduce the reſt 

Which had been latent in her breaſt. 

Her firmneſs who could e'er have known, 


Had ſhe not evils of her own? 


I Her 
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Her kindneſs who could ever gueſs, 
Had not her friends been in diſtreſs ? 
Whatever baſe returns you find | 
From me, Dear Stella, ftill be kind. 

In your own heart you'll reap the fruit, 
Tho' I continue ſtill a brute. 

But when I once am out of pain, 


I promiſe,to-be good again: | 

Meantime your other juſter friends a if 1 
Shall for my follies make amends: - i .--. 
So may we long continue thus, 
Admiring vou, T0 pirying us. 


# \ Bu 
N = - : : : *F 


on THE 


GREAT BURTED BOTTLE. 


By bu b R LAN *. 


MeHroR4a, quæ mœſtum linquis, lætumque reviſes 
Arentem dominum, fit tibi terra levis. 


Tu quoque depoſitum ſerves, neve opprime marmor, 
AI non meruit tam pretioſa mori. | 


EPITAPH on the Gar AT Boat Boris. 
5 3 fame; 


H* c tumulata jacet proles Lenza Fee 

Immortale genus, nec peritura jacet, 

Quin oritura iterum, matris concreditur alvo: 
Bis natum referunt te quoque Bacche Pater. _ 


Vol. VIII. bo (A), 
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To MR. D E L A N V. 


Written NovenbzR 10, M Dec xV112. 


O you, whoſe virtues, I muſt eh 
With ſhame, I have too lately known ; 

To you, by art and nature taught 
To be the man I long have fought, 


Had not ill Fate, perverſe and blind, 


Plac'd you in life too far behind ; 

Or, what I ſhould repine at more, 
Plac'd me in life too far before : 

To you the Muſe this verſe beftows, | 


Which might as well have been in proſe: 


No thought, no fancy, no fublime, - 
But ſimple topics told in rhyme. 


Talents for converſation fit, 
Are humour, breeding, feaſe, and wit: 
The laſt, as boundleſs/ as the wind, 
Is well conceiv'd, though not defin'd: 
For, ſure, by wit is chiefly meant 
Applying well what we invent. 


What humour is, not all the tribe 


Of logic-mongers can defcribe ; 
Here nature only acts her part, Fo 
Unhelp'd by practice, books, or art: 

For wit and humour differ quite, 
That gives ſurpriſe, and this delight. 
Humour 1s odd, groteſque, and wild, 
Only by affectation ſpoil'd : 

Tis never by invention got, 

Men have 3 they Know it not. 
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Our converſation to-refine, ' + 
Humour and wit muſt both combine: 
From both we learn to rally well, 
Wherein fometimes the French excel. 
Voiture, in various lights, diſplays 
That irony which turns to praiſe: 

His genius firſt found out the rule 

For an obliging ridicule: 

He flatters with peculiar air 

The brave, the witty, and the fair: 

And fools would fancy he intends 

A ſatire where he moſt commends. 
But, as a poor pretending beau, 
Becauſe he fain would make a n 

Nor can arrive at hlver lace; 

Takes up with copper in the place: 

So the pert dunces of mankind. 
Whene'er they would be thought refin d, 
As if the difFrence lay abſtruſe © 
Twixt raillery and groſs abuſe ; 
To ſhew their parts, will ſcold and rail, 
Like porters o'er a pot of ale. 

Such is the clan of boift'rous bears, 
Always together by the ears; 
Shrewd fellows and arch wags, a tribe 
That meet for nothing but to gib, 
Who firſt run one another down,, . 
And then fall foul on all the town; _ _ 
Skill'd in the horſe-laugh and dry rub, 
And call'd by excellence The Club. 

I mean your Butler, Dawſon, Car, 

All ſpecial friends, and always jar. 


The mettled and the vicious ſteed 
Differ as little in their breed; 
(422) 
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Nay, Voiture is as like Tom Lee 
As rudeneſs is to repartee. 


If what you ſaid, I with unſpoke, 
Twill not ſuffice, it was a joke: 
Reproach not, tho' in jeſt, a friend 
For thoſe defects he cannot mend; 

His lineage, calling, ſhape, or ſenſe, 
If nam'd with ſcorn, gives juſt offence. 


What uſe in life to make men fret, 
Part in worſe humour than Rey mer? 4 
Thus all ſociety is loſt, 

Men laugh at one another's coſt ; 

And half the company 1s N 

That came together to be pleas'd: : 
For, all buffoons have moſt in view 
To pleaſe themſelves by vexing you. 


You wonder now to ſee me write 
So gravely on a ſubject light ; 
Some part of what I here deſign 
Regards a Friend * of your's and mine; 
Who, neither void of ſenſe nor wit, 
Yet ſeldom judges what is fit, 
But ſallies oft beyond his bounds, 
And takes unmeaſurable rounds. 


When jeſts are carried on too far, 
And the loud laugh begins the war, 
You keep your countenance for ſhame, 
Yet ftill you think your friend to blame. 


For, though men cry they love a jeſt, 


*Tis but when others ſtand the teſt : 


® He means Dr. Sheridan. 
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And, would you have their meaning known? 
THEY love a Jeſt that 1s their own. 


You muſt, although the point be nice, | | 
Beſtow your friend ſome good advice : 38 . 
One hint from you will ſet him right, | 

And teach him how to be polite. . 
Bid him, like you, obſerve with care, 
Whom: to be hard on, whom to-ſpare ; 
Nor, indiſtinctly, to ſuppoſe 

All ſubjects like Dan Jackſon's noſe : 
Jo ſtudy the obliging jeſt Mak 
By reading thoſe who teach it beſt ; 
For proſe I recommend Voiture's, 

For verſe (I ſpeak my judgment) yours. 
He'll find the ſecret out from thence, 
To rhyme all day without offence ; 
And I no more ſhall then accuſe 

The flirts of his ill-manner'd muſe. | 


If he be guilty, you muſt mend him; 
If he be innocent, defend him. 


AN 
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har | 


INVITATION DINNER, 


F ROM, 24 BY 
DOCTOR SHERIDAN to DOCTOR SWIFT. 
Written in the Tear M DCC xxl. 


1 ſent to the ladies * this morning, . to warn em 
To order their chaiſe, and repair to Rathfarnam; 

Where you ſhall be welcome to dine, if your Deanſnlip 

Can take up with me, and my friend Stella's leanſhip f. 

Tue got you ſome: ſoals, and a freſh bleeding bret, 

That's juſt diſengag'd. from the toils of a net: 

An excellent loin of fat veal to be roaſted, 

With lemons, and butter, and ſippets well — 

Some larks that deſcended, miſtaking the ſkies, 

Which Stella brought down by the light of her eyes; & 

And there, like Narciſſus, they gaz d till they dy d. 

And now they're to lie in ſome crumbs that are fry'd. 

My wine will inſpire you with joy and delight, 

"Tis mellow, and old, and ſparkling, and bright; 

An emblem of one that you love I ſuppoſe, 

Who gathers more lovers the older ſhe grows ||. 

Let me be your Gay, and let Stella be Pope, 

We'll wean you from ſighing for England I hope: 

When we are together there's nothing that is dull, 

There's nothing like Durfey, or Smedley, os Tiſdall. 5 

We've ſworn to make out an agreeable feaſt, 


Our dinner, our wine, and our wit to your taſte. 


Your anſwer in half an hour, tho you ate at Prayers; vou have 
a pencil in your pocket. | 
Mrs. Johnſon [Stella] and her friend Mrs. Dingley. 
+ A village near Dublin, where Dr. Sheridan had a country-houſe. 


+ Stella was at this time in a very declining ſtate of health. She died the January following. 
He means Stella, who was certainly one of the moſt amiable women in the world. 


$ A gentleman of wit and learning, who had written ſome very ſarcaſtic verſes upon Sheridan. 
DING- 
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DE ed ang and B R E N T.* 


A 8 ON G. 
neee 


Incuer and Brent e 
Wherever they went, 
Ne er minded a word that wag ſpoken; 
Whatever was ſaid; 
They ne'er troubled their head, 
But laugh'd at heir on filly joking, 


Should Solomon wiſe: 
In majeſty rife, 

And ſhew them his wit en Sd lewndngs 
They never would hear, 
But turn the deaf ear, 

As amg no concern in. 


You tell a gd iel 
And pleaſe all the reſt, 


Comes Dingley, and aſks you; What was it? 
And curious to xnow, 
Away ſhe will go 

To ſeek an old rag in che eloſet. 


* Dr. Swilt's houſe-keepen 


ANEW- 
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A „ „ 
| k 0 11 Ci 


NEW-YEAR'S-GIFT for B E G. 
written ih the yer ed nrw. 


N Janus now prepar ess, 
For Bec, a new ſupply of cares, 
Sent in a bag to Doctor ift, 
Who thus r New-years-gift. 4 
iin den n bobgigr 9's fk 
Firſt, this 8 parcel brings you dings 
Of our good Dean's: eternal chidings: | 
5 Of Nelly's pertneſs, Robin's leaſings. rg 10. 
And Sheridan's perpetual teazings. 
This box is cramm'd on ee 110 e 
With Stella's magiſterial pride. . 
Behold a cage with {ſparrows find, tl at 
Firſt to be fondled, then be kill CCC. 
Now to this hamper I invite you, 
With fix imagin'd cares to fright you. 
Here in this bundle Janus ſends 
Concerns by thouſands for your friends: 
And here's a pair of leathern pokes, 
To hold your cares for other folks. 
Here from this barrel you may broach ” 
A peck of troubles for a coach. * 
This ball of wax your ears will 13 
Still to be curious, never hearken. 
Leſt you the town may have leſs trouble in, 
Bring all your Quilca f cares to Dublin, 
For which he ſends this empty ſack ; 
And ſo take all upon your back. 


Mrs. Rebecca Dingley, Stella's friend and companion, 


1 A country houſe of Dr. Sheridan' | 
try houſe o ridan's. BEC's 
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BECs BIRT H- DA. 
Novzuszk 8th, B ce xxvL 0 


L day, dear Bec, is thy nativity, 4k 
Had fate a lucky one, ſhe'd give it ve: | 
She choſe a thread of greateſt = 

And doubly twiſted it for ſtrength; 

Nor will be able with her ſhears, : 

To cut it off theſe forty Teas... - 
Then, who ſays care will kill a cat? 
Rebecca ſhews they re out in that: 
For ſhe, tho' over run with care, e IT 
Continues healthy, fat, and fair. ä {git 


As, if the gout ; ſhould. ſeize the het. 
Doctors pronounce the patient dead; 
But, if they can, by all their arts, 
Eject it to th extreameſt Parts, 8 
They give the ſick man joy, and praiſe = 
The gout that will prolong his days: 
Rebecca thus I gladly greet, 


Who drives her cares to 155 en fre: 
For, tho philoſophers maint 

The limbs are guided b 7 the brain, 

Quite contrary Rebecca's led. 

Her hands and feet conduct her Head, 

By arbitrary pow'r convey her 

She ne'er confiders why, or Where: 

Her hands may meddle, feet may wander, 
Her head is but a mere'/by-{tander: 

And all her buſtling but ſupplies 

The part of wholeſome exerciſe: 

Thus, nature hath zeſglv'd'to-pay her 
Ihe cat's nine lives and eke the care. 
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Long may ſhe live, and help her friends 
Wheneer it ſuits her private ends; 
Domeſtic buſineſs never mind 
Till coffee has her ſtomach lin d; 

But, when; her breakfaſt gives her COURSE»; © 
Then, think on Stella's chacken porridge; - J. 
I mean when Tyger * has been ſerv'd, 

Or elſe poor Stella may be ſtarv d. 


May Bec have many an evening nap 
With Tyger ſlabb' ring in her lap; 
But always take a ſpecial care 
She does not overſet the chair; | 
Still be ſhe curious, never AL REY ON 
To any ſpeech but N 8 barking. 


And, when ſhe's in er ſcene, _ 
Stella long dead, but firſt the Dean, 
May Fortune 221 h coffee get her 
Companions that wi 1 pleaſe her better; 4 
Whole afternoons will fit beſide her, 
Nor for neglects or blunders chide her; 
A goodly ſet as can be found Au 
Freſh from a wedding, or a chriſt nin hk 
To teach her ears the art of liſt ning, | 


And pleaſe her more t to hear them Fut 


Than the Dean ſtorm, or Stella rattle. 15 


. N 


Late be her death, one gentle nod; 
When Hermes, waiting with his rod; 
Shall to elyſian fields invite her, 
Where chere Will be no cares to fright her. 


11 n 


* Mrs. Dingley's favourite |ap-dog. See Verſes on him, vel. VII. part II. p. 114 


Mr 
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My LADY!'s* 1 


LAMENTATTON lub COMPLAINT 
againſt the DEAN. 


Jerx 28, 1758. 
| 29 it J Ayr ml Tab 4 
URE. never did man ſee Vi £11017 
A wretch like poor Nancy, 
So teaz'd day and nihggt 
By a Dean and a Knight; 
To puniſh my fins, _ 
Sir Arthur begins, 
And gives me a wipe + 
With Skinny and Snipe f 
His malice is plain, n 
Hallooing the Dean.” © 
The Dean never ſtops, ; 
When he opens his chops ; ; 
I'm quite over-run 5 
With rebus aud pun. 


Before he came dere 0 * 

To ſpunge for good cheer, 
I ſat with delight, . ar N. | 
From morning till night. 
With two bony thumbs 
Could rub my own * 
Or ſcratching my noſe, 
And jogging my toes :: 
But at preſent, forſooth, 70 
I muſt not rub a tooth: 

* Lady Acheſon, wife to Sir Arthur Acheſon, 

+ The Dean uſed to call her by thoſe names. 
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When my elbows he ſees 
Held up by my Knees, 


Ny arms, like two props, 


Supporting my chops, 
And juft 48 I handle em 
Moving all like a pendulum; 
He trips up my pfops, 

And down my chin drops, 


From my head to my heels, 


Like a dock; without wheels ; | 


* a q 
. . _ > *. - sS D& ww 4 . 
3 4 * 
5 944448505 1 890 vt F4 4 


coat rear iin o 
If he had his will. 

I ſhould never fit ſtill : 

He comes wich his whims; .. 

I muſt move my limbs; nim 21f7 

I cannot be ſweeſt 

Without uſing my feet; 

To lengthen my breath 

He tires me to death. 55 abr; | 

By the worſt of all Squires, 

Thro' bogs and thro' briers, 7 

Where a cow. would be des. 

Tm in ſpite of my wet ag 

And, ſay what I wall, '.. po 47) 
Haul'd up ev'ry. hill;.. 

Till, daggled and tatter'd, . 

My ſpirit's quite ſhatter d, 

I return home at night, 

And faſt out of ſpite: - 

For I'd rather be dead, 

Than it cer ſhould be Aid 

I was better for him, 

In ſtomach. or limb, | 


"as FY : | 
CF T1 
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But, now to my diet, 
No eating in quiet, | 
He's ſtill finding fault, 
Too ſour or too falt: 
The wing of a chick 
I hardly can pick, | © 
But traſh without meaſure + 
I ſwallow with pleaſure. 


Next, for his diverſion, 
He rails at my perſon: 


What court breeding 'this ws? 4 
He takes me to pieces. 
From ſhoulder to flank 

I'm lean' and am lank; 

My noſe, long and thin, 

Grows down to my , chin x 

My chin will not fiay, 

But meets it half Way: 

My fingers, prolix, © 

Are ten crooked ticks: 

He ſwears my el----bows 

Are two iron crows, 

Or ſharp pointed rocks, 
And wear out my ſmocks: 

To ſcape them, Sir Arthur 

Is forc'd to lie farther, 

Or his ſides they would gore 
Like the tufk of a boar. 


Now, changing the ſcene, 
But ſtill to the Dean: © 
He loves to be bitter at 
A lady illiterate; 


1 ” 


t 
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If he ſees her but once, 


He'll ſwear ſhe's a dune 


Can tell by her _ 
A hater of books: | 
Thro' each line of ber face 
Her folly can trace ; 

Which ſpoils ev'ry feature 


Beſtow'd her by nate 


But ſenſe gives a grace 
To the homelieſt face: 
Wiſe books and reflexion 
Will mend the 3 
(A civil Divine | 

I ſuppoſe meaning mine.) 
No Lady who wants them 
Can ever be handſome. 


I gueſs well enough 
What he means by this ſtuff; 
He haws and he hums, 

At laſt out it comes. 


What, Madam? No walking, 
No reading, nor talking? 
You're now in your prime, 
Make uſe of your time. 6 
Confider, before 
You come to threeſcore, 

How the huſſies will fleer 
Where'er you appear: 
That ſilly old puſs 

Would fain be like us, 
What a figure ſhe made 
In her tarniſh'd brocade ! 


And 
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And then he grows mild: 
Come, be a good child: 
If you are inclin'd 
To poliſh your mind, 
Be ador'd by the men 
Till threeſcore and ten, 
And kill with the ſpleen 
The jades of fixteen, 
I'll ſhew you the way: 
Read fix hours a-day. 
The wits will frequent ye, 
And think you but twenty. 


Thus was I drawn in, 
Forgive me my fin. 
At breakfaſt he'll aſk 
An account of my taſk. 
Put a word out of joint, 
Or miſs but a, point, 
He rages and frets, 
His manners forgets ; 
And, as I am ſerious, 
Is very imperious. 
No book for delight 
Muſt come in my fight; 
But, inſtead of new plays, 
Dull Bacon's Effays, 
And pore ev'ry day on 
That naſty Pantheon. 
If I be not a drudge, 
Let all the world judge. 
Twere better be blind, 
Than thus be confin d. 


But, 


HW DnB HH Og: i: 


But, while in an in tone, WT: 
I murder poor Milton, 
The Dean, you will ſwear, 
Is at ſtudy or prayT. | 
He's all the day ſaunt ring, 
With -labourers bant'ring, 
Among his colleagues, 
A parcel of Teagues, 


(Whom he brings in among us 


And bribes with mundungus.) 
Hail fellow, well met, 
All dirty and wet: 

Find out, if you can, 
Who's maſter, who's man; 
Who makes the beſt figure, 
The Dean or the digger; 
And which is the beſt 

At cracking a jeſt, _ - 
How proudly he talks 

Of zigzacks and walks; 
And all the day rayes 

Of cradles and caves ; 

And boaſts of his feats, 

His grottos and ſeats; 
Shews all his gew—gaws, 


And gapes for applauſe ? 


A fine occupation 

For one in his ſtation ! 
A hole where a rabbit 
Would ſcorn to inhabit, 
Dug out in an hour, 
He calls it a bow'. 


Bu kf, 


Vol. VIII. 
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But, Oh, how''we _ 
To ſee a wild calf © 
Come, driven by heat, os 
And foul tie green er; . 
Or run heter-fkelter” W 
To his arbor for ſhelter, / 

Where all goes to ruin eel 
The Dean Has been dong: 10 
The girls of che village Tens 
Come flocking for ptlage,, ' - 
Pull down the fine bners, 

And thorns, to make fires ; 

But yet are ſo kind 

To leave ſomething behind: 

No more need be ſaid on't, 

1 n wy I 1 an t. 


" 2 
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If I could but win ve, 4 
Or Walmiley or Whaley, | * 
To come hither day, Ls © 75 
Since Fortune, my foe, | 

Will needs Have it ©, 

That Tm, by her ns 
Condemmn'd to black gowns z 

No 'Squire to be found 

The neighbourhood round, 

(For, under the roſe, 

I would rather chuſe thoſe :) 

If your wives will permit ye, 
Come here out of pity, 


(Bb) 
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To eaſe a poor Lady, 
And beg her a play-day. 
So may you be ſeen _- 
No more in the ſpleen : 
May Walmſley give wine, 
Like a hearty divine; 
May Whaley. diſgrace. 
Dull Daniel's whey- face 
And may your three ſpouſes 


Let you lie at friends houſes. 


10 
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T 0 


DE A No RE 


By Sr ARTHUR ACHESON. 
Written in the Year uud ib itt. 


8 cauſe have I to ſing and vapour. 

For I am landlord to the Drapier: 
He, that of ev'ry ear's the charmer, 
Now condeſcends to be my farmer, 
And grace my villa with his ſtrains ; 
Lives ſuch a Bard on Britiſh plains ? 
No; not in all the Britiſh'Court ; 
For none but, witlings there reſort, 
Whoſe names and works, (tho' dead) are made 
Immortal; by: the Dunciad; 5 Ex; 72 
And ſure, ag monument of braſs, '- 
Their fame to future times ſhall 44 4 
How, with a weakly warbling tongue, Jt 
Of Brazen Knight they wainly ſung : S1/, | 
A ſubject for their genius fit; 77 
He dares defy both ſenſe and wit. 
What dares he not? He can, we know 1 it, 
A laureat make that is no poet; 
A judge, without the leaſt pretence 
To common law, or common ſenſe; 

A biſhop that is no divine; 
And coxcombs in red ribbons ſhine: 
l (B bz) , 
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Nay, he can make what's greater far, 

. A muddle-ſtate twixt peace and war; 
And fay, there ſhall, for years together, 
Be pegce and war, and both, and neither. 
Happy, 01 
That court and courtiers have no taſte: 
Tou never eiſe had known the Dean, 
But, as of old, obſcurely lain; , 
All things gone on the ſame dull track, 
And Drapier's-triff been Riff Deimbick // 
But now your name with Penſhurſt vies, 


And wing'd with fame ſhall reach the ſkies.. _ 


arket-hill Vat leaſt. 
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nn 
DE A N's REASONS 


Not BUILD ING-a at DAI ER. HILL. 


23 not bait on yonder mount: 
And, ſhould you call me to account, | | 
Conſulting with myſelf, I find, 
It was no levity of mind. 
Whate'er I promis'Þ of intended, | 
No fault of mine, hs Gita t, ) 
Nor can you tax me as unſteady; * 
I have a hundred cauſes ready; 
All riſen ſince that flatt ring time, 
When Drapier 's-hall n 1 


I am, as now too late I find, 
The greateſt cully of mankind: 
The loweſt boy in Martin's ſchool 
May turn and wind me like a fool. 
How could I form ſo wild a viſion, 1 Hap 
To ſeek, in deſerts, Fields Elyſian? ;.: -. - 
To live in fear, ſuſpicion, variance, 

With Thieves, Fanatics, and Barbarians? 


But here my Lady will object; 
Your Deanſhip ought to recollect, 
That, near the Knight of Gosford + plac't, 
Whom you allow a man of tae,” 


* See Note, Vol. IV. part L. p- 1032. 


+ Sir Arthur Acheſon's — was Sir Archibald of Gosſord, 
in Scotland, | 


9 Jour a 
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Your intervals of time to ſpend 
With ſo converſible a friend, 

It would not ſignify a pin 
Whatever climate you were in. 


Tis true, but what advantage comes 


To me from all a us'rer's plumbs; 


Though I ſhould ſee him twice a day, 
And am his neighbour croſs the way; 
If all my rhetoric muſt fail 

To ſtrike him for a pot of ale? 


Thus, when the learned and the wiſe 
Conceal their talents from our eyes, 
And, from deſerving friends, with-hold 
Their gifts, as miſers do their gold; 
Their knowledge, to themſelves confin d, 
Is the ſame avarice of mind: 

Nor makes their converſation better, 
Than if they never knew a letter. 

Such is the fate of Gosford's Knight, 
Who keeps his wiſdom out of fight ; 
Whoſe uncommunicative heart, 
Will ſcarce one precious word impart: 
Still rapt in ſpeculations deep, | 
His outward ſenſes faſt aſleep; | 
Who, while I talk, a ſong will kum, 
Or, with his fingers, beat the drum; 
Beyond the ſkies tranſports his mind, 
And leaves a lifeleſs corpſe behind. 


But, as for me, who ne er could clamber high, 
To underſtand Malebranche or Cambray; 
Who ſend my mind (as I believe) leſs 
Than others do, on errands ſleeveleſs; 
4 . Can 
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Can liſten to a tale humdrum, 

And, with attention, read Tom Thumb; 

My ſpirits : with my body progging, 

Both hand in hand together jogging; 

Sunk over head and ears in matter, 

Nor can of metaphyſics ſmatter; 

Am more diverted with a quibble ink 
Than dreams of worlds intelligible: 
And think all notions too abſtracted 

Are like the ravings of a crackt head 
What intercourſe of minds can be 

Betwixt the Knight ſublime and me? | 

If when I talk, as talk I muſt, 

It is but prating to a buſt. 


Where friendſhip is by Fate deſign d. 
It forms an union in the mind 
But, here 1 differ from . 
In every point, like black and white: 
For, none can ſay that ever yet 
We both in one opinion met: 

— Not in philoſophy, or ale, | 
In ſtate-affairs, or planting cale; Ft. 
In rhetoric, or picking ftraws ; if ; 
In roaſting larks, or making laws Fd 
In public ſchemes, or catching flies, FL 
In parliaments, or pudding: pies. 


The neighbours wonder why = Knight; 
Should in a country life delight, 
Who not one pleaſure entertains. 
To chear the ſolitary ſcenes : 

His gueſts are few, his viſits rare; 
Nor uſes time, nor time will ſpare ;; GET 1 
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Nor rides, nor walks, nor hunts, nor fowls, 


Nor plays at cards, or dice, or bowls; 


But, ſeated in an eaſy chair, 


Deſpiſes exerciſe and air. 

His rural Walks he ne'er adorns; 

Here poor Pomona fits on thorts: 
And there neglected Flora ſettles 
ng eee ee ” | 


Thoſe thankleſs and officious cares 


Luſe to take in friends affairs, 


From which I never could refrain, 
And have been often chid in vain: 
From theſe I am recover'd quite, 
At leaſt in what regards the Knight. 


Preſerve His health, his flore increaſe ; "= i 


May nothing interrupt his peace) 

But now, let all his tenants round | 
Firſt milk his cows, and after, near 
Let ev'ry cottager conſpire . 

To cut his hedges down for fire; 

The naughty boys about the Ae 
His crabs and ſloes may freely pillage: 
He ftill may keep a pack of knaves 

To ſpoil his work; and work by halves: 
His meadows may be dug by fwine, 
It ſhall be no concern of mine. 

For, why ſhould I continue ſtill 


To ſerve a friend againſt his will ? Fad 
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ng 
Ar kx E . 1 A 1 b 

How to vex and how to pleaſe; ; 
But, the folly of her fex - + 7 
Makes her ſole delight to ven. 
Never woman more devis'd 
Surer ways to be deſpis d: 
Paradoxes weakly wielding, 
Always conquer d, never Halung 2: 
To diſpute, her chief Aliens Dir ee 


With not one opinion A: 197) blo! 45nd 8 


Thick her arguments ſhe erk ons; 

And with cavils combats . Aa 92 | 
Anſwers in: deciſive Way, QOH! Rf er itt 
Never hears (what you Mn * b gelt ic 
Still her odd perverſeneſs ſnoẽ-w s 
Chiefly where ſhe nothing "RIG 

And where ſhe is moſt familiar, 
Always peeviſher'and: Hillier: Ard 56110 
All her ſpirits in à flame Or rv ol 
When ſhe knows ſhe's wie to tame 729 


Send me hence ten thouſand miles, 
From a face that always ſmiles : 
None could ever act that part, 

But a Fury in her heart. 

Ye who hate ſuch inconſiſtence, 
To be eaſy keep your diſtance ; 
Or in folly ſtill befriend her, 

But have no concern to mend her. 
Loſe not time to contradict her, 
Nor endeavour to convict her. 


Vol. VIII. (Cc) Never 
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Never take it in your thought, 

That ſhe'll own, or cure a fault. 

Into contradiction warm her, 

Then, perhaps, you may reform her: 

Only take this rule along, * 
Always to adviſe her wrong; 

And reprove her when he's right; Py 

She may then grow wiſe for ſpight.. 


No that ſcheme will ne'er ſucceed, 
She has better learnt 'her creed: 
She's too cunning, and too ſkilful, 
When to yield, and when be willful]. 
Nature holds her forth two mirrors, 
One for truth, and one for errors 
That looks hideous, fierce, and +: 
This is flatt'ring, and delightful? 
That. ſhe throws away as foul; 
Sits by hin to Aren her foul, 


Thus you Has: hencaſe in view, 
Daphne, 'twixt the Dean and you; 1E 
Heav'n forbid he ſhould deſpiſe-thee; 
But will never more adviſe thee. 


ROBIN 


NJ 
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ROBIN and HA RR V. 


On1N, to beggars, with a curſe, 
Throws the laſt ſhilling in his panes 
And, when the coachman comes for pay, 
The rogue muſt * A 0 


G hay: 1 the poor are i 
Gives them a penny, and God's e 
But, always careful of the main, | 
With two-pence left, walks home in rain. 


Robin, from noon to night, will prate, 
Runs out in tongue, as in eſtate; 
And, ere a twelvemonth and a day, 
Will not have one new thing to ſay; | 
Much talking is not Harry's vice; 
He need not tell à ſtory twice; 
And, if he always be ſo thrifty, =_ 
a 15 | 


It ſo fell out, that cautious Harry, 
As ſoldiers uſe, for love maſt marry, . 
And, with his Dame, the ocean croſt, + 
All for Love, or the World well Loft. 

Repairs a cabin gone to ruin, ab ¹⁰ 5 
Juſt big enough to ſhelter wo in; " 
And in his houſe, if any body come, 

Will make them welcome to his modicum. 2 


* Theſe genderken were ſors of the banden Dal hae Ad one of them 
was a colonel in the Spaniſh ſervice. See Vol. IV. part I. p. 119. 


(cc 2) | Where 
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Where Goody Julia milks the cows, 


And boils potatoes for her ſpouſe; 
Or darns his hoſe, or mends his breeches, 


While 1 9295 8 e up 5 Wenes. 


Robin, who ne'er Bis mind could fix 
To hve without a coach and fir, 
To patch his broken fortunes, found 
A miſtreſs worth five thouſand pound; 
Swears he could get her in an hour, 
If Gaffer Harry would endow her; 
And ſell, to pacify his wrath, _ 
A birth-right for a meſs of broth. - 


Young Harry, as all Europe knows, 
Was long the quinteſſence of beaux; 
But, when eſpous'd, he ran the 1 ; 
That muſt attend the marry d ſtate; 


From gold brocade and ſhining armour, 


Was metamorphos'd to a farmer; 
His grazier's coat with dirt beſmear'd, 
Nor twice 2 week will: ſhave- his beard. 


Old Robin, all his youth a ſloven, 
At fifty- two, when he grew loving, 
Clad in a coat of paduaſoy, ' 

A flaxen wig, and waiſtcoat, gay, 
Powder'd from ſhoulder down to flank, 


In courtly ſtyle addreſſes Frank; 


Twice ten years older than his wife, 
Is doom d to be a beau for life: 
Supplying thoſe defects by dreſs, 


Which I muſt leave the world to gueſs. 


THEL 
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THE” 
FIVE LADIES ANSWER 
To THE 


BEA U with 155 WIG 11 Wixcs a at his Head. 


you little ſcribbling Beau, 
What Dzmon made you write? 
Becauſe to write you know 
As much as you can fight. 


For compliment ſo ſcurvy, 

_ I with we had you here; 

We'd turn you topſy-turvy. | 
Into a mug of beer. (ty | 

You thought make a de on | | 
The man and place we choſe; | oF 

We're ſure a ſingle Parſon _ 
Is worth a hundred Beaux. 


And you would make us vaſlals, 5 ' 
Good Mr. Wig and Wings, e 
To filver-clocks and taſſels; ; : | 
You wou'd, you Thing of Things! 
Becauſe around your cane | 

A ring of diamonds is ſet ; 
And you, in ſome bye-lane, 
Have gain'd a paultry grizette : | 

ce a poem on the Five Ladies at Sots-Hole, Vol. IV. part I. p. ar, to | 


which this poem is an anſwer. 4 
4 Shall = 


oof 


1 
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Shall we, of ſenſe refin'd, 
Your trifling nonfenſe bear, 
As noiſy as the wind, 
As empty as the air? 


We hate your empty prattle, 
And vow and ſwear tis true; 

There's more in one child's rattle 
Than twenty fops like you. 


j * 
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FIVE LADIES ANSWER. 


W 


HY, how now dapper Black, 


I ſmell your gown and caſſock, 
As ſtrong upon your back, 85 
As Tiſdal ſmells of a fock. 


To write ſuch ſcurvy ſtuff! 

Fine Ladies never dot; 2 ht; 
I know you well enough,  .., '. _ 
. And eke your doven foot. r 


Fine Ladies, when they write, Fey | 
Nor ſcold, nor keep a ſplutter: _ 
Their verſes give delight. 


As ſoft and ſweet as butter. | - 
But Satan never ſaw | 1 | 17 
Such haggard lines as theſe : 2 i 7 


They ſtick athwart my ma. 
As bad as Suffolk-cheefe, mme. 


£ 
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17 have you to know, as ſure as you're Dean, 
On Thurſday my caſk of Obrien I'll drain: 

If my wife is not willing, I ſay ſhe's a quean, 

And my right to the cellar, I Gad I'll maintain 

As bravely as any that, fought at Dunblain: | 

Go tell her it over and over again. | 

| I hope, as I ride to the town, it won't rain; 11 
For, ſhould it, I fear it will cool my hot brain, 

Intirely extinguiſh my poetic vein; 

And then I ſhould be as ſtupid as. Kain, | 

Who preach'd on three heads, tho he mention'd but twain. 

Now Wardel's in haſte, and begins to complain ; 

Your moſt humble ſervant, Dear Sir, I remain, 


| r. gen 
Get Helſham, Walmſley, Delany; | : ; 

And ſome Grattans, if there be any *, , 

Take care you do not bid too many. 


i. c. In Dublin, for they were country-clergy, living near the city. 
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Dr. SWIF T $ ANSWER 
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DOCTOR SHERIDAN, 1 h 


fe bn verſes you ſent on ry —— your wine 
Were, in ev'ry one's judgment, exceedingly fine ; 
And I muſt confeſs, as a Dean and divine, 

I think you inſpir'd by the Muſes all nine. 

I nicely examin'd them ev'ry line, 

And the worſt of them all, like . did ſhine. 
Oh, that Jove would give me fuch a 
With Delany or Dan I would ſcorn to 
I know they have many « wil Wa; 

And, give Satan his due, Dan begins * 
However, I wiſh, hobieſt. comrade of nine, 2 
You would really om Thurſday leave St. . * 
Where I hear you are cramm'd ev'ry day like a fwine. 
With me you'll no more have ajflomach' te dine, 

Nor, after your vittles lie ſleepig fupſtie: 

So I wiſh you were toothleſs, liłe Erd Maſſerine. 

But, were you as wicked as leud Aretine, 

I wiſh you would tell me which way you incline, - 
If, when you return, your road you don't line, 

On Thurſday I'll pay my reſpects at your ſhrine, 
Wherever you bend, wherever you twine, 

In ſquare, or in oppoſite circle, or trine. 

Your beef will on Thurſday be falter than brine : 


I hope you have {will'd, with new milk from the kine, 


As much as the Liffee's outdone by the Rhine; 


» St. Catherine's, the feat of Lady Mountcaſſer, about ſix miles from Dublin. 
Vol. VIII. (Dd) 
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And Dan ſhall be with us, with noſe aquiline. 

If you do not come back, we ſhall weep out our eyn, - 
Or may your gown never be good Lutherine. 

The beef you have got, I hear, is a chine: 

But, if too many come, your Madam will whine; 

And then you may kiſs the lo end of her ſpine, 7) © 7 
But enough of this Poetry Alexandrine : 
] ow you will not think this a Paſquine. 
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Cy. chatt'ring a magpie, in pride a jackdaw; ;- 

A temper the Deyil- himfelf could n6tibridleg hos 7 
Impertinent mixtune of buſy:and idle io Hue Ei encore] 
As rude as a bear, no mule half ſo crabbedþ D ge 2087 
She ſwills like à ſdwꝗ land ſhe breeds Hike a rabbit: avon 
A houſe- wife in bed, at table a ſlatternʒ 211 n Nu gat 77 
For all an example, for no one a pattern. — _ vd 20%, AIs oni 
Now tell me, friend/Thomas#, Ford f,/Grattan'f/and merry bed 
Has this any likeneſs to ; good: Madam Sheridan? ol 30 bh 
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7 E 4 N. any, DU K o- 


T H E 


ran and e eee 
James is beduk d; of courſe their friendſhip ends. 

ee eee ku 

From knowing James, to boaſt he knows the Duke, 

Yet, ſince juſt Heav'n the Dukes ambition mocks, 

Since all he got by fraud is loſt by ſtocks, | 

His wings are clippd;; he tries no more in vain, | 


With. bands of fidlers to.extend his train 


Since he no more can build, and plant, and revel, 

The Duke and Dean ſeem near upon a level. 
Oh! wert thou not a Duke, my good Duke Humphry, D 
From bailiffs' claws thou 3 couldſt Keep thy bum, free: 
A Duke to know a Dean ! Go, ſmooth thy crown : 
Thy brother (far thy betters) wore a gown. 
Well, but a Duke thou art; ſo pleas'd the King: 
ont: would his Majefty but add a ftring. 
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SATIRICAL ELEGY 


Git! 


On the DEATH of x las | 


F A M O Us GENERAL. 


| His Grace! impoſſible ! what dead 


Of old age too, and in his bed! 
And could that Mighty Warrior fall? 
And ſo inglorious, after all! 
Well, fince he's gone, no matter how, 
The laſt loud trump muſt wake him now: 
And, truſt me, as the noife grows ſtronger, 
He'd wiſh to ſleep a little longer. 
And could he he indeed ſo old 
As by the news. papers We're told» > 
Threeſcore E think, is pretty High: 
'Twas tim in, conſcience he ſhould: die. 
This worl&he gumber'd long enough 3 
He burnt his cardlkto-the ſnuff; 
And that's the r fame folks think, 


He left behind /o greaFqyſint.” 


Behold his funeral apps 

Nor widow's ſighs, nor orphan's tears, 
Wont at ſuch times each heart to pierce, 
Attend the progreſs of his herſe. 

But what of that, his friends may ſay, 
He had thoſe honours in his day. 

True to his profit and his pride, 

He made them weep before he dy'd. 
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Come hither, all ye empty things, 
Ye bubbles rais d by ver of Kings; 
Who float upon the tide N play: 


- Come, hither, and heh ux fate. 1 2 
Let pride be taught by 18 Schule T * 


How very mean a thing 5s & Duke; 


From all his ui-got honours flung, 


Turm d $6 that dirt from whence he fprumg- 
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AN 


E PA ar A P Hh 


0 


1 
GENERAL Goes 8 and LADY r 


LN DER this OW lie Dick and Dolly; 
Doll dying firſt, Dick grew melancholy ; 
For Dick without Doll thought living a folly. 


Dick 1 in Doll a wife tender and dear, 
But Dick, loft by Doll twelve hundred a. Tear, 
A loſs that Dick thought no mortal could bear. 


Dick figh d for his Doll, and his mournful arms croſt; 
Thought much of his Doll, An and the jointure he loſt: | 
The firſt vex d him much, the other vexd moſt. * 


Thus loaded with grief, Dick fight and he cryd 
To live without both full three days he tryd: 
But lik d neither loſs, and ſo quiety bes 


Dick left a pattern few will copy after: 
Then, reader, pray ſhed ſome tears of ſalt water; 
For ſo ſad a tale is no ſubject of laughter. 


iz £46 118 
M---th ſmiles Fob he jeintrirs, tho' gotten ſo 2 3 
The ſon laughs that got the hard- gotten eſtate; 
And + Cuff grins, for getting the Alicant Plate. 


Here quiet they lie, in hopes to riſe one day, 
Both ſolemnly put in this hole on a — 
And here reſt ; fic, tronfit gloria mundi. | 


+ General G “s ſon-in-law, 
7294 \ THE 


POEMS ON 


THE 
PHEASANT and the LARK, 
. 

By Dr. DELANY. 


— Nuit inique 
Tam patient urbis, tam ferreus, ut teneat [e® 
JUVENAL, 
antient times, as bards indite, : 
(If clerks have con'd the records right) 

A Peacock reign'd, whoſe glorious ſway 
His ſubjects with delight obey; 
His tail was beauteous to behold, 
Replete with goodly eyes and gold. 
(Fair emblem of that Monarch's guiſe, 
Whoſe train at once is rich and wiſe) 
And princely rul'd-he-many regions, 
And ſtateſmen wiſe, and valiant legions. 


A Pheaſant Lord *, above the reſt, 
With ev'ry grace and talent bleſt, 
Was ſent to ſway, with all his ſkill, 
The ſcepter of a neighb'ring Hill ; 
No ſcience was to: him unknown, 
For all the Arts were all his own : 
In all the living learned read, 

Tho' more delighted with the dead: 


Lord Carteret, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
+ Ireland. | 
9 | For 
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For birds, if antient Tales ſay true, 

Had then their Popes and Homers too, 
Cou'd read and write in proſe and verſe, 
And ſpeak like, and build like + Pearce. 
He knew their voices, and their wings, 
Who ſmootheſt ſoars, who ſweeteſt ſings ; 
Who toils with ill-fledg' d pens to climb, 
And who attain'd the true ſublime: 

Their merits he could well deſcry, 

He had ſo exquiſite an eye; 

And when that fail'd, to ſhew them clear, 
He had as exquiſite an ear. 

It chanc'd as on a day he ſtray d, 

Beneath an Academic ſhade, | 

He lik'd, amidſt a thouſand throats, 

The wildneſs of a + Wooglark's notes, 
And ſearch'd, and ſpy'd, and ſeiz'd his game, 
And took him home, and made him tame; 3 
Found him on trial true and able, 

So chear'd and fed him at his table. 


Here ſome ſhrewd critic finds I'm caught, 
And cries out, Better fed than taught ——- 
Then jeſts on Game and Tame, and reads 
And jeſts, and ſo my Tale proceeds. 


Long had he ſtudy'd in the Wood, 
Converſing with the wiſe and good; 
His ſoul with harmony inſpir' d, 
With love of truth and virtue fir d: 
His Brethren's good and Maker's — 
Were all the ſtudy of his lays; | 


+ A famous mA t Dr. D-—y. 
Vol. VIII. ä (Ee) Were 
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Were all his ſtudy in retreat, | 
And now employ'd him with the Great. 
His friendſhip was the ſure reſort 

Of all the wretched at the Court; 

But chiefly merit in diſtrefs 


His greazſt bleſſing was to bleſs. — 


This fix'd him in his Patron's breaſt, 
But fir d with Envy all the reſt: 
I mean that noiſy craving crew, 
Who round the Court inceſſant flew, 


And prey'd like rooks, by pairs and dozens, 


To fill the maws of ſons and couſins : 

« Unmov'd their heart, and chill'd their blood, 
« To ev'ry thought of common good, 

“ Confining ev'ry hope and care” 

To their on low contracted ſphere. 
Theſe ran him down with ceaſeleſs cry, 
But found it hard to tell you why, 

Till his own worth and wit ſupply'd 
Sufficient matter to deride : 

« "Tis Envy's ſafeſt, ſureſt rule, 

* To hide her rage in ridicule: 

« The vulgar eye the beſt beguiles, 


« When all her ſnakes are deck'd with fmiles :” 


Sardonic ſmiles, by Rancour rais'd ! 

« Tormented moſt when ſeeming pleas'd!” 
Their ſpight had more than half expir'd, 
Had he not wrote what all admir'd; 
What morſels had their malice wanted, 
But that he built, and plann d, and planted! 
How had his ſenſe and learning griev dem, 
But that his charity relievd em 


*« At 
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„At higheſt Worth dull Malice reaches, 


e As {lugs pollute the faireſt peaches : 
„Envy defames, as Harpies vile 
* Devour the food they firſt defile.” 


Now aſk the fruit of all his favour -—- 
{© He was not hitherto a ſaver” --— _ 
What then could make their rage ran mad? 
« Why what he hop'd, not what he had. 


«© What tyrant e'er invented ropes, - 
« Or racks, or rods, to puniſh hopes? 
„ Th' inheritance of Hope and Fame 
Is ſeldom earthly Wiſdom's aim; 
« Or, if it were, is not ſo ſmall, 
* But there is room enough for all.” 


If he but chance to breathe a ſong 
(He ſeldom ſang, and never long) 
The noiſy, rude, malignant croud, 
Where it was high, pronounc'd it loud: 
Plain Truth was Pride, and what was filler, 
Eaſy and Friendly was Familiar. 


Or if he tun'd his lofty lays, 
With ſolemn air to Virtue's praiſe, 
Alike abuſive and erroneous, 


They call'd it Hoarſe and Unharmonious: 


Yet ſo it was to ſouls like theirs, 
Tuneleſs as Abel to the Bears ! 


(E e 2) 9 


A Rook 
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A* Rook with harſh malignant caw 
Began, was follow'd by a + Daw; | 
(Tho' ſome, who would be thought to know, 
Are poſitive it was a Crow) 

Jack Daw was ſeconded by Tit, 

Tom Tit + could write, and ſo he writ: 
A tribe of tuneleſs Praters follow, 

The Jay, the Magpie, and the Swallow, 
And twenty more their throats let looſe, 
Down to the witleſs waddling Gooſe. 


Some pick d at him, ſome flew, ſome flutter'd, 
Some hiſs'd, ſome ſcream'd, and others mutter'd ; 
The Crow, on carrion wont to feaſt, 

The Carrion Crow condemn'd his taſte: 
The Rook in earneſt too, not joking, 
Swore all his ſinging was but croaking. 


Some thought they meant to ſhew their wit, 
Might think fo ftill, “ but that they writ” -— 
Could it be ſpight or envy; — © No — 

« Who did no ill, could have no foe.” —- 
So Wiſe Simplicity eſteem'd, 

Quite otherwiſe True Wiſdom deem'd ; 
This queſtion rightly underſtood, 

What more provokes than doing "aol 
« A ſoul ennobled and refin'd, . 

« Reproaches ev'ry baſer mind: 

« As ſtrains exalted and melodious 
„Make every meaner muſic odious.” -— 


Doctor T 
+ Right Honourable R — 1 — glb, Eſq; 
t Doctor Sh—d—n, 
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At length the“ Nightingale was heard, 
For Voice and Wiſdom long rever'd, 
Eſteem'd of all the wiſe and good, 

The Guardian Genius of the wood : 

He long in diſcontent retir'd, 

Yet not obſcur'd, but more admir'd, 

His Brethren's ſervile ſouls diſdaining, 

He liv'd indignant and complaining: 

They now afreſh provoke his choler, 

It ſeems the Lark had been his ſcholar, 
A fav'rite ſcholar always near him, 

And oft had wak d whole nights to hear him: 
Enrag'd he canvaſſes the matter, 

Expoſes. all their ſenſeleſs chatter, _ 
Shews him and them in ſuch a light, 

As more enflames, yet quells their ſpight ;: 
They hear his. voice, and frighted fly, 

For rage had rais' d it very high; 
Sham'd by the wiſdom of his Notes, 

They hide their heads, and huſh their throats. 


* Dean Swift. 


AN. 


POEMS ON. 


| A N 
aA N S W E N 
Gs T 0 
Doctor DELANY's FABLE 
| 5 I oF THE _ 
P H E AS A N T and the L AR K. 


Written in the Year mpccxxs. 
N antient times the wiſe were able, 
In proper terms, to write a fable: 

Their tales would always juftly ſuit 
The characters of ev'ry brute. 

The aſs was dull, the lion brave, 

The ſtag was ſwift, the fox a knave; 
The daw a thief, the ape a droll, 

The hound wou'd ſcent, the wolf wou'd prole ; 

A pigeon wou'd, if ſhown by Æſop, 

Fly from the hawk, or pick his peaſe up. 

Far otherwiſe a great Divine 

Has learnt his Fables to refine: 

He jumbles men and birds together, 

As if they all were of a feather : 

You ſee him firſt the peacock bring, 

Againſt all rules, to be a king 

That in his tail he wore his eyes, 

By which he grew both rich and wiſe. 

Now, pray, obſerve the Doctor's choice, 

A peacock choſe for flight and voice: 


— 


Did 
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Did ever mortal ſee a peacock 

Attempt. a flight above a haycock? 
And for his ſinging, Doctor, you know, 
Himſelf complain d of it to Juno. 

He ſquals in ſuch a helliſh noiſe, 

It frightens all the village boys. 

This peacock kept a ſtanding force, 

In regiments of foot and horſe; 

Had ſtateſmen too of ev ry kind, 

Who waited on his eyes behind. 


(And this was thought the higheſt poſt 


For, rule the Rump, you rule the roaſt.) 
The Doctor names but one at preſent, . 
And he of all birds was a pheaſant, 
This Pheaſant was a man of wit, 
Cou'd read all books were ever writ ; 
And, when among companions. privy, 
Could quote you Cicero and Livy... 
Birds, as he ſays, and I allow, 
Were ſcholars then, as we are now; 
Could read all volumes up to folios, 
And feed on fricaſſees and olios. 
This Pheaſant, by the Peacock's will, 
Was Viceroy of a neighbouring hill; 
And, as he wandred in his Park, 

He chanc'd to ſpy a Clergy Lark; 

Was taken with his perſon outward, 

So prettily he pick d a cow-t—d:.. . 
Then in a net the Pheaſant caught him, 
And in his palace fed and taught him. 
The moral of the Tale 1s pleaſant, 


Himſelf the lark, my Lord the pheaſant: . 


A lark he is, and ſuch a lark _ 
As never came from Noah's ark: 
6 
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And tho' he had no other notion, 

But building, planning, and devotion ; 
Tho' 'tis a maxim you muſt know, 
Who does no ill, can have no foe, 
Yet how ſhall I expreſs in words 
The ſtrange ſtupidity of birds? 

This Lark was hated in the wood, 
Becauſe he did his brethren good. 

At laſt the Nightingale comes in, 

To hold the Doctor by the chin: 

We all can find out whom he means, 
The worſt of difaffected Deans : 
Whoſe wit at belt was next to none, 
And now that little next is gone. 
Againſt the Court is always blabbing, 
And calls the Senate-Houſe a Cabbin ; 
So dull, that but for ſpleen and ſpite, 


We ne'er ſhouw'd know that he could write: 


Who thinks the nation always err'd, 
Becauſe himſelf 1s not preferr'd : 


His heart is thro! his Libel “ ſeen, 


Nor could his malice ſpare the Q--n ; 
Who, had ſhe known his vile behaviour, 


Would ne'er have thown him ſo much favour. 


A Noble + Lord hath told his pranks, 
And well deſerves the nation's thanks. 
O would the Senate deign to ſhow 
Reſentment on this public Foe ; 

Our Nightingale might fit a cage, 
There let him ſtarve, and vent his rage. 
Or would they but in fetters bind, 
This enemy of human-kind. 


* Vide a Libel on Dr. Delany and Lord Carteret, Vol. IV. part I. p 94. 
1 Lord Allen, the lame who is meant by Traulus. Vide Vol. IV. part I. p. 122. 


Harmonious 
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Harmonious Coffee * ſhow thy zeal, 

Thou champion for the common-weal : 

Nor on a theme like this repine, 

For once to wet thy pen divine: 

Beſtow that Libeller a laſh, 

Who daily vends ſeditious traſh : 

Who dares revile the nation's wiſdom, 

But in the praiſe of virtue is dumb: 
That Scribler laſh, who neither knows 

The turn of verſe, nor ſtyle of proſe; 

Whoſe malice, for the worſt f of ends, 

Wou'd have us loſe our Exc Lisn friends. 

Who never had one public thought, 

Nor ever gave the poor a groat. 

One clincher more, and I have done, 

I end my labours with a pun. 

Jove ſend this Nightingale may fall, 

Who ſpends his day and Night gall. 

So Nightingale and Lark, adieu; 

I ſee the greateſt owls in you _ 

That ever ſcreecht or ever flew. 


* A Dublin Garretteer. | 
+ Vide Vol. IV. par]. p. 29. A new segen ſdion pamphlet 


Vol. VIII. 8 7 
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c PMA MX. M 'S) DAN 


THE 


PROGRESS or MARRIAGE. 


TaT1s suæ fifty-two, 
A rich Divine began to woo 

A handſome, young, imperious girl, 
Nearly related to an Earl. 
Her parents and her friends conſent, 
The couple to the temple went : | 
They firſt invite the Cyprian Queen ; 
"Twas anſwer'd, She would not be ſeen: 


The Graces next, and all the Muſes 


Were bid in form, but ſent excuſes, 
Juno attended at the porch, 

With farthing candle for a torch, 
While Miſtreſs Iris held her train, 
The faded bow diſtilling rain. 

Then Hebe came, and took her place, 
But ſhew'd no more than half her face. 


Whate'er thoſe dire forebodings meant, 
In mirth the wedding-day was ſpent ; 


The wedding-day, you take me right, 


1 promiſe nothing for the night. 
The Bridegroom dreſt, to make a figure 
Aſſumes an artificial vigour; | 
A flouriſht night-cap on, to grace 

His ruddy, wrinkled, ſmiling face; 

Like the faint red upon a pippin, 

Half wither'd by a winter's keeping. 


And thus ſet out this happy pair, 
The Swain is rich, the Nymph is fair; 
* But, 
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But, what I gladly would forget, 
The Swain 1s old, the Nymph coquette. 
Both from the goal together ftart; ) 
Scarce run a ſtep before they part ; 
No common ligament that binds 
The various textures of their minds ; 
Their thoughts and actions, hopes and fears, 
Leſs correſponding than their years. 
Her ſpouſe defires his coffee ſoon, 
She riſes to her tea at noon. 
While he goes out to cheapen books, 
She at the glaſs conſults her looks; 
While Betty's buzzing in her ear, 
Lord, what a dreſs theſe parſons wear 
So odd a choice how could ſhe make? 
Wiſht him a Col'nel for her ſake. 
Then, on Rer fingers ends, ſhe counts, 
Exact, to what his age amounts. 
The Dean, ſhe heard her uncle ſay, 
Is ſixty, if he be a day; 
His ruddy cheeks are no diſguiſe; 
You ſee the crows' feet round his eyes. 


At one ſhe rambles to the ſhops, 
To cheapen tea, and talk with fops; 
Or calls a council of her maids, 

And tradeſmen, to compare brocades. 
Her weighty morning bus neſs O er, 
Sits down to dinner juſt at four; 
Minds nothing that is done or ſaid, 
Her ev'ning work ſo fills her head. 
The Dean, who us'd to dine at one, 
Is maukiſh, and his ſtomach gone; 


(Ff2) In 
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oO 
In thread-bare gown, would ſcarce a louſe hold, 
Looks like the chaplain of his Kouthold, 
Beholds her from the chaplain's place 

In French brocades and Flanders lace ; 

He wonders what employs her brain, 

But never aſks, or aſks in vain ; 

His mind 1s full of other cares, 

And, in the ſneaking parſon's airs, 

Computes, that half a pariſh dues 

Will hardly find his wife in ſhoes. 


Can'ſt thou imagine, dull Divine, 
"Twill gain her love to make her fine? 
Hath ſhe no other wants beſide? 

You raiſe defire as well as pride, 
Enticing coxcombs to adore, 
And teach her to deſpiſe thee more. 


If in her coach ſhe'll condeſcend 
To place him at the hinder end, 
Her hoop is hoiſt above his noſe, 
His odious gown would ſoil her cloaths, 
And drops him at the church, to pray, 
While ſhe drives on to ſee the play. 
He, like an orderly divine, 
Comes home a quarter after nine, 
And meets her haſting to the ball: 
Her chairmen puſh him from the wall. 
He enters in, and walks up ſtairs, 
And calls the family to pray'rs; 
Then goes alone to take his reſt 
In bed, where he can ſpare her beſt. 
At five the footmen make a din, 
Her Ladyſhip is juſt come in, 


The 
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The maſquerade began at two, 
She ſtole away with much ado ; 
And ſhall be chid this afternoon 
For leaving company ſo ſoon : 
She'll ſay, and ſhe may truly ſay'r, 
She can't abide to ſtay out late. 


But now, though ſcarce a twelvemonth marry'd, 
Poor Lady Jane has thrice miſcarry'd : 
The cauſe, alas, is quickly gueſt, 
The town has whiſper'd round the jeſt. 
Think on ſome remedy 1n time, 
You find his Rev'rence paſt his prime, 
Already dwindled to a lath; _ 
No other way but try the Bath. 


For Venus, riſing from the ocean, 
Infus'd a ſtrong prolifick potion, 
That mixt with Achelaus ſpring, 
The horned flood, as poets ſing, 
Who, with an Engliſh beauty ſmitten, - 7 
Ran under ground from. Greece to Britain; 
The genial virtue with him brought, 
And gave the Nymph a plenteous draught; 
Then fled, and left his horn behind 
For huſbands paſt their youth to find: 
The Nymph, who ſtill with paſſion burn'd, 
Was to a boiling fountain turn'd, 
Where childleſs wives croud ev'ry morn 
To drink in Achelaus horn. 
And here the father often gains 
That title by another's pains. 


Hither, 
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Hither, though much againſt the grain, 
The Dean has carry'd Lady Jane. 
He, for a while, would not conſent, 
But vow'd his money all was ſpent: 
His money ſpent! a clowniſh reaſon! 
And mult my Lady ſlip her ſeaſon ? 
The Doctor, with a double fee, 
Was brib'd to make the Dean agree. 


Here all diverſions of the place 
Are proper in my Lady's caſe: 
With which ſhe patiently comphes, 
Merely becauſe her friends adviſe ; 
His money and her time employs 
In muſick, raffling- rooms, and toys; 
Or, in the Cro/5-bath, ſeeks an heir, 
Since others oft have found one there: 
Where, if the Dean by chance appears, 
It ſhames his caflock and his years. 
He keeps his diftance in the gallery 
Till baniſh'd by ſome coxcomb's raillery ; 
For, 'twould his character expoſe | 
To bathe among the belles and beaux. 


So have I ſeen, within a pen, 
Young ducklings foſter'd by a hen ; 
But, when let out, they run and muddle, 
As inſtinct leads them, in a puddle: 
The' ſober hen, not born to ſwim, 


With mournful note clucks round the brim. 


The Dean, with all his beſt endeavour, 
Gets not an heir, but gets a feaver. 


A victim 
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A victim to the laſt eſſays 

Of vigor in declining days, 

He dies, and leaves his mourning mate 
(What could he leſs?) his whole eſtate. 


The widow goes through all her forms ; 
New Lovers now will come in {warms, 
Oh, may I ſee her ſoon diſpenſing 
Her favours to ſome broken enſign ! 

Him let her marry, for his face, 

And only coat of tarnitht lace 

To turn her naked out of doors, 

And ſpend her jointure on his whores : 
But, for a parting preſent, leave her 

A rooted pox to laſt for ever. 


FAB U- 


P OE MS ON 
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C ANIS ET UM BRA. 


» 


O®E cibum portans catulus dum ſpectat in undis, 
Apparet liquido prædæ melioris imago: 

Dum ſpecioſa diu damna admiratur, et alte 

Ad latices inhiat, cadit imo vortice præceps 

Ore cibus, nec non ſimulachrum corripit una. 

Occupat ille avidus deceptis faucibus umbram ; 

Illudit ſpecies, ac dentibus atra mordet. 
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E P I & R A KM 8. 
Written upon a Window in an Inn. 
WE fly from luxury and wealth, 

To hardſhips in purſuit of health; 
From gen'rous wines and coftly fare, 
And doting in an eaſy chair; 1 
Purſue the Goddeſs Health in vain, 
To find her in a country ſcene, 
And ev'ry where her footſteps trace, 
And ſee her marks in ev'ry face; 
And tilt her favourites we meet, 
Crouding the roads with naked feet. 


But oh! fo faintly we purſue, 
We ne'er can have her full in view. 


Written upon Windows at Inns, in E x e LAN p- 
* E glaſs, by lovers nonſenſe blurr'd, 
Dims and obſcures our fight: 


So when our paſſions Love hath ſtur'd, 
It darkens Reaſon's Light. 


vor. VIII. (Gg) Another 
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Another, written upon a Window where there was 


no Writing before. 


Haxks to my Stars, I once can ſee 
A window here from ſcribbling free; 


Here no conceited coxcombs pals, 

To ſcratch their paultry drabs on glaſs; 
Nor party-fool is calling names, 
Or dealing crowns to George and James. 


Another at CnresmTtxr. 


M* landlord is civil, 

| But dear as the D—]1; 
Your pockets grow empty, 
With nothing to tempt ye: 
The wine is ſo ſour, 
"Twill give you a ſcour: 
The beer and the ale 

Are mingled with. ftale. 
The veal is ſuch carrion, 
A dog would be weary on. 
All this 1 have felt, 

For I live on a ſmelt. = 


Another, in CH EST ER. 


THE walls of this Town 
Are full of renown, 


And ſtrangers delight to walk round em: 


For me, you may hang em, or drown em. 


But, as for the dwellers, 
Both buyers and ſellers, 


Another, 
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Another, at Hot Y HE 4 D. one 


O Neptune! Neptune! muſt J ſtill 

Be here detain'd againſt my will!?! 
Is this your juſtice, when I'm come 
Above two hundred miles from home ? 
Oer mountains ſeep, oer duſty plains, 
Half choak d with duſt, half drown'd with 

rains ; | | 

Only your Godſhip to implore, 
To let me kiſs your other thore? 
A boon ſo ſmall! But I may weep, 
Whilſt you're, like Baal, faſt aſleep. 


* Theſe Verſes are ſigned F— K—, but written, as it is preſumed, in Dr. Swiſt's hand · 
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AW: - 
TS CO ERC) 
TO A CERTAIN 


DOCTOR' COMPLAINT.* = 


. x DocToR. 
D/, giddy, helpleſs, left alone; 
ANS WER. 


Except the firſt, the fault's your own. 


| DocToRr. 
To all my friends a burthen grown. 


ANSWER. 

Becauſe to few you will be ſhown. 

Give them good wine, and meat to ſtuff, 

You may have company enough. 
DocToR. ., 

No more I bear -my church's bell, 

Than if it rang out for my knell. 
"ANSWER. 

Then write and read, 'twill do as well. 


DocroR. 
At thunder now no more I ſtart, 
| Than at the rumbling of a cart. 


ANSWER. 
Think then of thunder when you f—t. 


This Poem is printed in Vol, IV. part I. p. 318, but without the Anſwers. 


Docrtor 
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Doc rox. 


. And what's incredible, alack ! 
No more I hear a woman's clack. 


ANSWER. 
A woman's clack, if I have ſkill, 
Sounds ſomewhat like a throwfter's mill; 
But louder than a bell, or thunder: 
That does, I own, encreaſe my wonder. 


V E R-8..R 8 
ON | 


I KNOW NOT WHAT. 


Ml lateſt tribute here I ſend, | 
With this let your collection end. 
Thus I confign you down to fame, 
A character to praiſe or blame: | 
And, if the whole may paſs for true, wr | WI 
Contented reſt, you have your due. 1 
Give future times the ſatisfa&tion, —— „ 
To leave one handle for detraction. 


JF 


AS10620 % 10:N; 5 
+TOLAND's INVITATION 
To DISMAL 
To dine with the Catves:Heap-CLovs. 
Imitated from Ho RACE, Epilt. V. Lib. I. 
| A BALL A D. 
Jr. deareſt Diſmal, you for once can dine 
Upon a ſingle diſh and tavern-wine, 
Toland to you this invitation ſends, 
To eat the CaLvts-Heap with your truſty friends: 
Suſpend a while your vain ambitious hopes, 
Leave hunting: after bribes, forget your tropes. 
To-morrow we our yi feaft prepare, 
Where chou, ont lateſt proeFee, ſhalt ſhite : 


When we, by proper ſigns and ſymbols, tell 
How, by brave hands, the Rovas Tkaifor fell 


+ The, meat ſhall repreſent the TyAANr's head, : 
_ The wine his 5 3 Med: | 3 


+ 


87 pe potes Archaicis conviva 22-85 bk lectis, 
Nec modics; cœnare times olus omne pate ; 


Supremo oC ſole Jomi, Torquate, manebo. 
* * * * * * * 


Mitte leves * et certamina „ 
Et Moſchi cauſam. Cras nato Cæſare feſtus 
Dat veniam ſomnumque dies: impune licebit 


This Poem was occaſioned by the Lord-Treaſurer Oxford's hinting one evening to Dr. 


Swift, that he wiſhed a ballad was made on the Earl of Nottingham; and, accordingly, the 
ballad was written and printed the next morning, — And when it was read after dinner, in a 
large circle, where my Lord Oxford was preſent, it made the whole company laugh a dozen 
times. Vide Swift's Eſſay upon the wes W and —— of Dr. Jonathan Swift, 


2 II. p. 227. 


6 Eſtivam 
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Whilſt an alluding hymn ſome artiſt ſings, . ®_ 


We toaſt Confuſion to the race of kings: 

At monarchy we nobly ſhew our ſpite, 

And talk whet feels call tregſon all the night. 

Who, by diſgraces or ill - fortune ſunk, + 

Feels not his ſoul enliven'd when he's drunk 3 

Wine can clear up Godolphin's cloudy face, 

And fill Jack Smith with hopes to keep his place ; 

By force of wine ev'n Scarborough is brave, 

Hal * grows more pert, and Sommers not {a Se: 

Wine can give Portland wit, and Cleveland nee "| 

Montague learning, Bolton eloquence: * 

Cholmondley, when drunk, can never loſe his _— 

And L-—-n then imagines he has land; 4 Ys, | 
My province is, to ſee that all be right. 
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Glaſſes and linen clean, and pores Mga "I mT ers 


From our myſterious club to keep out ſpies, TO. 
And Tories (dreſs'd like waiters) in 15 vile. 2 103 
You ſhall be coupled as you beſt approve, —_ 8 

Seared at table next the men yon Joe. 


- 
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Eſtivam ſermone benigno rendere — ene 

E % * *-— ® ---- 

Quid non ebrietas deſignat? operta Lp 957 1+ 

Spes jubet eſſe ratas ; in prælia trudit inerm um 

Solicitis animis onus eximit; addocet artes. 

Fœcundi calices quem non fecere diſertum: 

Contract quem non in paupertate folutum ? - 

Hæc ego procurare et idoneus imperor, et non 20 

Invitus; ne turpe toral, ne ſordida mappa 15 

Corruget nares; ne non et cantharus, — 
Oſtendat tibi te; ne fidos inter amicos 

Sit, qui dicta foras eliminet : ut coat par, 

Jungaturque pari. Brutum tibi, Septimiumque, 


„ Harry Boyle, who is mentioned three times in this ballad. PHE [l 
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Sunderland, Orford, Boyle, and Richmond's Grace 
Will come; and Hampden ſhall have Walpole's * — | 
Wharton, unleſs prevented by a whore, 
Will hardly fail, and there is room for more; 
But I love elbow-room whene'er I drink, 
And honeſt Harry is too apt to {t--k. | 
Let no pretence of bus'neſs make you * 
Yet take one word of counſel by the way. | 
If Guernſey f call, ſend word you're gone abroad, 
He'll teaze you with King Charles and Biſhop Laud, 
Or make you faſt, and carry you to pray'rs: 
But if he will break in, and walk up ſtairs, 
Steal by the back-door out, and leave him there; 
Then order Squaſh to call a hackney-chair. 


Et, niſi cena prior, potiorque puella Sabinum 

Detinet, aſſumam; locus eſt et pluribus umbris : 

Sed nimis ara premunt olidæ convivia capræ. 

Tu, quotus eſſe velis, reſcribe ; et, rebus omiſlis, 
Atria ſervantem poſtico falle clientem. 


© Walpole was then confined in the Tower. 
+ The Earl of Nottingham's brother. 2 
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GEORGE®* NIM- ED 
IN VITAT ION 


7 ns; Y 


Dar let tho 


Mr. THOMAS SHERTD AN”. 


* * 
Galſtown, LS 2d, 1721. 


EAR Tom, this verſe, which however the beginning may 
appear, yet in the end's good metre, $ | 


Is ſent to deſire that, when your Auguſt Vacation > comes, your 
friends you'd meet here. 


For why ſhould you ftay 1 in that filthy hole, I mean the: * h 


ſmoaky, 


When you have not one friend left in town, or at leaſt not one. 


| that's witty, to joke wiye ? 
For, as for honeſt John g, tho I am not ure on t, yet PU be Bang 


leſs he | 
Be gone down to the county of Wexford with that great peer 
the Lord Angleſey Y = 


In the year 1721, Doctor Swift, Dodor 1. IL) Door Sheridan, Door gehtn the 


Reverend Dan Jackſon, and ſome other company, ſpent a great part of the ſummer at Gallſtown, 
in the county of Weſtmeath, the ſeat of George Rochfort, Eſq; father to the preſent Earl of 


Bellevidere. Many of the gentlemen aſſembled in this groupe had a genius for poetry, and a 
taſte for the polite arts. In this retirement they paſſed their hours very agreeably, and frequently, 


amuſed themſelves with poetical jeſts and whimſies of the brain, which undoubtedly were never 
deſigned originally for the preſs. However, ſince, by one means or other, ſeveral of thoſe in- 
genious rapid performances have already appeared in ſome of the former volumes of Doclor 
Swift's works, it is hoped the two or three following copies of verſes, which were communicated 
to the Editor of theſe volumes by a gentleman who had them long in his n. will nod 
meet with an ungracious reception from pet tſons of taſte and refinement. | 


+ This Invitation ſeems to have been the joint compoſition of George Rochfort, John 
Rochfort, (who was called Nim, or Nimrod, by Doctor Swift, becauſe he was fond of hunting) 
Dan Jackſon, and Doctor Swift, in a vein of whim and merriment ; and, in all me) 
was ſent off directly by the poſt to Sheridan, 

4 It is ſuppoſed that by Jobn, in this paſſage, is meant Dr. Walmſley, 

8 Arthur Earl of Angleſey. 

Vol. VIII. (Hh) Oh! 


* 
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Oh! but I forgot, perhaps, by this time, you may have one come 
to town, but I don't know whether he be friend or foe, Delany - 

But, however, if he be come, bring him down, and you ſhall go 
back in a fortnight, for I know there's no delaying ye. 

Oh ! I forgot too, I believe there may be one more, I mean that 

great fat joker, friend Hel/ham, be 

That wrote the Prologue *, and if you ſtay with him, depend on't, 
in the end, hell ſham ye. 

Bring down Long Shanks Jim f too, but now I think on't, he's 
not come yet from Courtown r, I fancy; 

For 1 heard, a month ago, that he was down there a courting Sly 
Nancy. 

However, bring down yourſelf, and you bring down all; for, to 

» Yay it we may venture, 

in che Delany's ſpleen, John's mirth, Helſham's jokes, and the 

ſoft ſoul of amorous emmy center. 


* Tt was cuſtomary with Doctor Sheridan to have a Greek play acted by his head claſs juſ 
before they entered the Uniyerlity ; and accordingly, in the year 1720, the Doctor having 
fixed on Hippolytus, writ a$rologue in Engliſh, to be ſpoken by Maſter Tom Putland, one 
of the youngeſt children he had in his ſchool. The prologue was very neat and elegant, but 
extremely puerile, and quite adapted to the childhood of the fpeaker, who as regularly was 
taught, and rehearſed his part, as any of the upper lads did theirs, However, it unfortunately 
happened, that Doctor King, Archbiſhop of Dublin, had promiſed Sheridan that he would 
go and ſee his lads perform the-tragedy. Upon which Doctor Helfham writ another prologue, 
wherein he laughed egregiouſly at Sheridan's, and privately inſtructed Maſter Putland how to 
act his part 3 and, at the ſame time, exacted a promiſe from the child, that no conſideration 
mould make bim repeat that prologue which be had been taught by Sheridan. When the 
play was to be ated, the Archbifftop attended according to his promiſe, and Maſter Putland 
begun Helſham's prologue, and went through it to the amazement of Sheridan ; which fired 
him to fuch a degree, (although he was one of the beft natured men in the world) that he 
would have entirely put off the play, had it not been in reſpect to the Archbiſhop, who was 
indeed highly complimented in Helfham's performance. When the play was over, the 
Archbiſhop was very deſirous to hear Sheridan's prologue; but all the entreaties of the Arch- 
; biſhop, the child's father, and Sheridan, could not prevail with Maſter Putland to repeat it, 
having, he ſaid, promiſed faithfully that he would not, upon any account whatever; 1 therefore 
inſiſted that he would keep his word. ; 

+ Dogdo James Stopford, late biſhop of Cloyne. 

t Courtown, the ſeat o Huſſay, Eſq; in the county of Kildare, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I had forgot to deſire you to bring down what I ſay you have, 
and you'll believe me as ſure as a gun, and own it; 
I mean, what no other mortal in the univerſe can boaſt of, your 
own ſpirit of pun, and on wit. 
And now I hope you'll excuſe this rhyming, which I muſt ſay is 


(tho' written ſomewhat at large) trim and clean; 
And ſo I conclude, with humble reſpedts as uſual, Your moſt 


dutiful and obedient | 
George Mus Dun- Dean. 


(Hh) 9 
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T O 


GEORGE NIM-DAN-D EA N, Eſq; 


Upon his incomparable VERSES, Sc. of AucusT 2d, M DCC XX. 


Written by Dr. DELANx, in the Name of THomMas SHERIDAN.* 


AIL, human compound quadrifarious! 


Invincible as Wight Briareus ! 

Hail! doubly doubled mighty merry one, 
Stronger than triple-body'd Geryon ! 

O may your Vaſtneſs deign t'excuſe 
The praiſes of a puny Muſe, 

Unable, in her utmoſt flight, 

To reach thy huge Coloſſian height. 

T” attempt to write like thee were frantic; 
Whoſe lines . like thyſelf, ec. 


Yet let me bleſs. in trumbier brain. 


Thy vaſt, thy bold Cambyſian n. 
Pour'd out ' inrich thy native iſle, 


As Egypt wont to be with Nile. 
Oh how I joy to ſee thee wander, 


In many a winding looſe meander, 


In circhng mazes, ſmooth and ſupple, 
And ending in a clink quadruple ; 
Loud, yet agreeable withal, 

Like rivers rattling in their fall. 
Thine, ſure is poetry divine, 

Where wit and majeſty combine ; 


® Theſe verſes were all written in circles, one within another, as appears from the obſer- 
vatipns in the following poem by Dr. Swift. 


3 


Where 


LO 
* 
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Where ev'ry line, as huge as ſeven, 
If ſtretch'd in length, would reach to Heavn: 
Here all comparing wou'd be fland'ring, 
The leaſt is more than Alexandrine. 


Againſt thy verſe Time ſees with pain, 
He whets his envious ſcithe in vain ; 
. | - For, tho' from thee he much may pare, 
Yet much thou ſtill wilt have to ſpare. 


Thou haſt alone the ſkill to feaſt 
With Roman elegance of taſte, 
Who haſt of rhymes as vaſt reſources 

As Pompey's caterer of courſes. 


Oh thou, of all the Nine infſpird! 8 a 
My languid foul, with teaching tir d, | 
How is it raptur'd, when it thinks 
On thy harmonious ſett of clinks ; 

Each anfw'ring each in various rhymes, 
Like Echo to St. Patrick's chames ? 


Thy Muſe, majeſtic in her rage, 
Moves like Statira on the ſtage, 
And ſcarcely can one page ſuſtain 
The length of ſuch a flowing train: 
Her train, of variegated dye, 
Shews like Thaumantia's in the ſky; 
Alike they glow, alike they pleaſe, 
Alike impreſt by Phœbus' rays. 


Thy verſe -- (Ye Gods! I cannot bear it) 
To what, to what ſhall I compare it? 
'Tis like, what I have oft heard ſpoke on, 
The famous ſtatue of Laocoon. 
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"Tis like — O yes, tis very like it, 

The long long ſtring with which you fly kite, 
Tis like what you, and one or two more, 
Roar to your Echo * in good-humour ; ; 

And ev'ry couplet thou haſt writ 


Concludes like Rattah-whittah whit +. 
At Gallftown there is ſo famous. an Echo, that, if you repeat two lines of Virgil out 
of a ſpeaking-trumpet, you may hear the nymph. return them to your car with, _ propriety 
and clearneſs. 


+ Theſe words allude to their amuſements with the Echo, haviog —_ ſignification 
but to expreſs the ſound of ſtones returned by the Echo, when beaten ons againſt the other, 
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TO 


Mr. THOMAS SHERIDAN, 


Upon his VERSES written in Circles: 
By DOCTOR SWIFT. 


1 never was known that circular letters, 

By humble companions were ſent to their betters: 
And, as to the ſubject, our judgment mehercle 
Is this, that you argue like fools in a circle. 
But now for your verſes; we tell you, imprimic, 
The ſegment ſo large twixt your reaſon and rhyme is, 
That we walk all about, like a horſe in a pound, 
And, before we find either, our noddles turn round. 
Sufficient it were, ene would think, in your mad rant, 
To give us your meafures of hnes by a quadrant. 
But we took our dividers, and found your d--—n'd metre, 
In each ſingle verlſs, took up à diameter. 
But how, Mr. Sheridan, came you to venture 
George, Dan, Dean, and Nim to place in the center“ 
"Twill appear, to your coſt, yow are fairly trepann'd, 
For the cord of your circle is now'in their hand; 
The cord, or the radius, it matters not whether, 
By which your jade Pegaſus fixt in a tether, 
As his betters are us'd, ſhall be laſh'd round the ring, 
Three fellows with whips, and the Dean holds the ſtring; 
Will Hancock declares you are out of your compaſs, 
To encroach on his art by writing of bombas' ; 


There were four human figures in the center of the circular verſes. 
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And has taken juſt now a firm reſolution 

To anſwer your ſtyle without circumlocution. 

Lady Betty * preſents you her ſervice moſt humble, 
And is not afraid your Worſhip will grumble, 

That ſhe makes of your verſes a hoop for Miſs Tam f, 
Which is all at preſent ; and ſo I remain — 


* Daughter of the Earl of Drogheda, and married to George Rochford, Eſq. 


+ Miſs Tam, [a ſhort name for Thomaſon] Lady Betty's daughter, then perhaps about a 
year old. She is now martied to Guſtavus Lambert, Eſq; of Paynſtown, in the county of 


Meath. 


* 


> 
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Or 
MEAN and GREAT ang 
made by ſeveral Perſons. 


Of thoſe who have made GREAT FicuREs in ſome particular Action, 
or Circumſtance of their Lives, 


LEXANDER the Great, after his victory, [at the Streights of 
Mount Taurus] when he entered the tent where the 
Queen and the Princeſſes of Perſia fell at his feet. 


Socrates, the whole laſt day of his life, and particularly from 
the time he took the poiſon to the moment he cxpired. 


Cicero, when he was recalled from his baniſhment ; the people, 
throu gh every place he paſſed, meetin g him with ſhouts of joy 
and congratulation, and all Rome coming out to receive him. 


Regulus, when he went out of Rome attended by his friends 
to the gates, and returned to Carthage according to his word 
of honour, although he knew he muſt be put to a cruel death, 
for adviſing the Romans to purſue their war with that com- 
monwealth. y 


Scipio the Elder, when he diſmiſſed a beautiful captive lady, 
preſented to him after a great victory, turning his head aſide to 
preſerve his own virtue. 


The ſame Scipio, when he and Hannibal met before the battle, 
if the fact be true. 


Cincinnatus, when the meſſengers, ſent by the ſenate to make 
him Dictator, found him at the plough. 


Vol. VIII. (Ii) Epaminondas, 
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Epaminondas, when the Perſian Ambaſſador came to his houſe, 
and found him in the midſt of poverty. 


The Earl of Strafford, the day that he made his own defence 
at his trial. 


King Charles the Martyr, during his whole trial, and at his 
death. 


The Black Prince, when he waited at ſupper on the King of 
France, whom he had conquered and taken priſoner the ſame day. 


Virgil, when, at Rome, the whole audience roſe up, out of 
veneration, as he entered the theatre. ; 


Mahomet the Great, when he cut off his beloved miſtreſs's 


head, on a ſtage erected for that purpoſe, to convince his ſoldiers, 
who taxed him for preferring his love to his glory. 


Cromwell, when he quelled a mutiny in Hide-Park. 


Harry the Great of France, when he entered Paris, and fat at 
cards the ſame night with ſome great ladies, who were his mor- 
tal enemies. by 


Robert Harley Earl of Oxford, at his trial. 


Cato of Utica, when he provided for the ſafety of his friends, 
and had determined to die. 


Sir Thomas. More, during his impriſonment, and at his exe- 
caution. 


Marius, when the ſoldier, ſent to kill him in the dungeon, 
was ſtruck with ſo much awe and veneration, that his ſword 
fell from his hand. 


Douglas, 
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Douglas, when the ſhip he commanded was on fire, and he 
lay down to die in it becauſe it ſhould not be ſaid, that one of 


his family ever quitted their poſt, 
# 65 S 4. 0 © DN * # * 


2 * ; 3 8 


—_— 3 At 


of thoſe who have made a mean contemptible Figure, in Res Action or 
Circumſtance of their Lives. 


Antony, at Actium, when he fled after Cleopatra. 


Pompey, when he was killed on the ſea-ſhore in Egypt. 
Nero and Vitellius, when they were put to death. 


Lepidus, when he was compelled to lay down his ſhare of ths 
triumvirate. 


Cromwell, the day he refuſed the Kingſhip out of fear. 
Perſeus King of Macedon, when he was led in triumph. 
Richard II. of England, after he was depoſed. 


The late King of Poland, when the King of Sweden forced 
him to give up his kingdom; and when he took it again upon 
the King of Sweden's defeat by the Muſcovites, 


King James II. of England, when the Prince of Orange ſent to 
him at midnight to leave London, 


King William III. of England, when he ſent to beg the Houfe 
of Commons to continue his Dutch guards, and was, refuſed. 


The late Queen Anne of England, when ſhe ſent Whitworth 
to Muſcovy on an embaſſy of humiliation, for an inſult com- 
mitted here on that Prince's ambaſlador. 


The Lord Chancellor Bacon, when he was convicted of bribery, 
S559 The 
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The late Duke of Marlborough, when he was forced 
his on diſgrace, to carry his Ducheſs's gold key to the Queen. 


The old Earl of Pembroke, when a Scotch Lord gave him a 
laſh with a whip at New- market, in n of all the nobility, 
and he bore it with patience. 


King Charles II. of England, when he entered into the ſecond 
Dutch war, and in many other actions during his whole reign. 


Philip II. of Spain after the defeat of the Armada. 


The Emperor Charles V. when he reſigned his crown, and no 
body would believe his reaſons. 


King Charles I. of England, when, in gallantry to his Queen, 
he thought to ſurprize her with a preſent of a diamond buckle, 
which he puſhed down her breaſt, and tore her fleſh with the 
tongue; upon which ſhe drew it out, and flung it on the ground. 


Fairfax, the ont general, at the time of King . 8 
trial. 


Julius Czfar, when Antony offered to put a diadem on his 

head, and the people ſhouted for joy to ſee him decline it ; which 
he never offered to do, until he ſaw their diſſike in their coun- 
tenances. 


Coriolanus, when he withdrew his army from Rome at the 
intreaty of his mother. 


Hannibal at Antiochus's court. 


Beau Fielding, at fifty years old, when, in a quarrel upon the 
ſtage, he was run into his breaſt, which he opened and ſhewed 
to the ladies, that he might move their love and pity; but they 
all fell a laughing. 


The Count de Buſly Rabutin, when he was recalled to Court 
after twenty years baniſhment into the country, and affected to 
make the ſame figure he did in his youth. 

| The 
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The Earl of Sunderland, when he turned Papiſt in the time of | | 
King James II. and underwent all mage forms of a Heretic con- | | 
verted, 


Pope Clement VII. when he was taken priſoner, at Rome, by 
the Emperor Charles V.'s forces. 


Queen Mary of Scotland, when ſhe ſuffered Bothwel to raviſſi 
her, and pleaded that as an excuſe for marrying him. 


King John of England, when he gave up his kingdom to the 
Pope, to be held as a fief from the ſee of Rome. 
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CONCERNING 
f 


age geo: 1's 7 
CONCERNING 
THAT UNIVERSAL HATRED, 


WHICH 


PREVAILS againſt the CLERGY- 


May 24, MDCCXXXVI. 


* 


1 Have been long conſidering and conjecturing, what could be 
the cauſes of that great diſguſt, of late, againſt the Clergy of 
both kingdoms, beyond what was ever known till that Monſter 
and Tyrant, Henry VIII. who took away from them, againſt law, 
reaſon, and juſtice, at leaſt two thirds of their legal poſſeſſions ; 
and whoſe ſucceſſors (except Queen Mary) went on with their 
rapine, till the acceſſion of King James I. That deteſtable Tyrant 

Henry VIII. although he aboliſhed the Pope's power in England, 
as univerſal biſhop, yet what he did in that article, however 
juſt it were in itſelf, was the mere effect of his irregular appetite, 
to divorce himſelf from a wife he was weary of, for a younger 
and more beautiful woman, whom he afterwards beheaded. Bur, 
at the ſame time, he was an entire defender of all the Popiſh 
doctrines, even thoſe which were the moſt abſurd. And, while 
he put people to death for denying him to be head of the church, 
he burned every offender againſt the doctrines of the Roman 
Faith; and cut off the head of Sir Thomas More, a perſon of 
the greateſt virtue this kingdom ever produced, for not directly 
owning him to be head of the church. Among all the princes 
who ever reigned in the world there was never ſo infernal a 
beaſt: as Henry VIII. in every vice of the moſt odious kind, 
without any one appearance of virtue : But cruelty, luſt, rapine, 
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and atheiſm, were his peculiar talents. He rejected the power 
of the Pope for no other reaſon, than to give his full ſwing to 
commit ſacrilege, in which no tyrant, ſince Chriſtianity became 
national, did ever equal him by many degrees. The abbeys, 
endowed with lands by the miſtaken notion of well-diſpoſed 
men, were indeed too numerous, and hurtful to the kingdom ; 
and, therefore, the legiſlature might, after the Reformation, have 
juſtly applied them to ſome pious or public uſes. 
In a very few centuries after Chriſtianity became national in 
moſt parts of Europe, althou gh the Church of Rome had already 
introduced many corruptions in religion; yet the piety of early 


Chriſtians, as well as new converts, was ſo great, and particularly 


of princes, as well as noblemen and other wealthy perſons, thar 
they built many religious houſes, for thoſe who were inclined 
to live in a recluſe or ſolitary manner, endowing thoſe monaſte- 
ries with land. It is true, we read of monks ſome ages before, 
who dwelt in caves and cells, in deſert places. But, when pub- 
lic edifices were erected and endowed, they began gradually to 


degenerate into idleneſs, ignorance, avarice, ambition, and lux- . 


ury, after the uſual fate of all human inſtitutions. The popes, 
who had already aggrandized themſelves, laid hold of the oppor- 
tunity to ſubject all religious houſes with their priors and abbots, 
to their peculiar authority ; whereby theſe religious orders be- 
came of an intereſt directly different from the reſt of mankind, 
and wholly at the pope's devotion. I need ſay no more on this 
article, ſo generally known and ſo frequently treated, or of the 
frequent endeavours of ſome other princes, as well as our own, 


to check the growth, and wealth, and power of the regulars. 


In later times, this miſtaken piety, of erecting and endowing 
abbeys, began to decreaſe. And therefore, when ſome new- 
invented ſect of monks and friars began to ſtart up, not being 
able to procure grants of land, they got leave from the pope to 
appropriate the tithes and glebes of certain pariſhes, as conti- 
guous or near as they could find, obliging themſelves to ſend 
out ſome of their body to take care of the people's ſouls: And, 

L it 
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if ſome of thoſe pariſhes were at too great a diſtance from the 
abbey, the monks appointed to attend them were paid, for the 
cure, either a ſmall ſtipend of a determined ſum, or ſometimes 
a third part, or what are now called the vicarial tithes. 

As to the church-lands, it hath been the opinion of many 
writers, that, in England, they amounted to a third part of the 
whole kingdom. And therefore, if that wicked Prince above- 
mentioned, when he had caſt off the Pope's power, had intro- 
duced ſome . reformation in religion, he could not have been 
blamed for taking away the abbey-lands by authority of par- 
Hament. But, when he continued the moſt cruel perſecutor of 
all thoſe who differed in the leaft article of the Popiſh religion, 
which was then the national and eſtabliſhed faith, his ſeizing on 
thoſe lands, and applying them to prophane uſes, was abſolute 
ſacrilege, in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of the word; having been be- 
queathed by princes and pious men to ſacred uſes. 

In the reign of chis Prince, the Church and Court of Rome had 
arrived to ſuch a height of corruption, in doctrine and diſcipline, 
as gave great offence to many wiſe, learned, and pious men 
through moſt parts of Europe; and ſeveral countries agreed to 
make ſome reformation in religion. But, although a proper and 
juſt reformation were allowed to be neceſſary, even to preſerve 
Chriſtianity itſelf, yet the paſſions and vices of men had mingled 
themſelves ſo far, as to pervert and confound all the good endea- 
vours of thoſe who intended well: And thus the reformation, 
in every country where it was attempted, was carried on in the 
moſt impious and ſcandalous manner that can poſſibly be con- 
ceived. To which unhappy proceedings we owe all the juſt 
reproaches that Roman Catholics have caſt upon us ever ſince. 
For, when the northern kingdoms and ſtates grew weary of the 
Pope's tyranny, and when their preachers, beginning with the 
ſcandalous abuſes of indulgencies, and proceeding farther to ex- 
amine ſeveral points of faith, had credit enough with their 
princes, who were in ſome fear leſt ſuch a change might at- 
fe& the peace of their countries, becauſe their biſhops had great 

3 influence 
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influence on the people by their wealth and power; theſe politic 
teachers had a ready anſwer to this purpoſe. Sir, your Majeſty 
% need not be in any pain or apprehenſion: Take away the 
lands, and fink the authority of the biſhops :. Beſtow thoſe lands 
“on your courtiers, on your nobles, and your great officers in 
** your army; and then you will be ſecure of the people.” This 
advice was exactly followed. And, in the Proteſtant monarchies 
abroad, little more than the ſhadow of Epiſcopacy 1 13 left; but, 
in the republics,” is wholly extinct. | 

In England, the Reformation was brought in after a . 
different manner, but upon the ſame principle of robbing the 
church. However, Henry VIII. with great dexterity, diſcovered 


an invention to gratify his inſatiable thirſt for blood, on both 
nm * * * * 
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Giving an ACCOUNT of 
A PESTILENT NEIGHBOUR. 


3 = One | | | * 
OU mult give me leave to complain of a peftilent fellow in 
my neighbourhood, who is always beating mortar, yet I 

cannot find he ever builds. In talking he ufeth fuch hard words, 
that I. want a Drugger-man to interpret them. But all is not 
gold that glifters. A pot he carries to moſt houſes where he viſits. 

He makes his Prentice his ga/h-{lave. I with our lane were purged 

of him. Yet he pretends to be a cordial man. Every ſpring his 
ſhop is crouded with country-folks; who, by their leaves, in my 
opinion, help him to do a great deal of miſchief. He is full of 

* ſeruples; and ſo very litigious, that he files bills againſt all his 
- acquaintance: And, though he be much troubled with the /imples, 
yet I aſſure you he is a Jefurtical dog; as you may know by his 
bart. Of all poetry he loves the dram-a-tick beſt. 1 am, Oc. 
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My LoxD, | | 1709, at a Conjecture. 
T is now a good while fince 1 reſolved to take ſome occaſion 
of congratulating with your Lordſhip, and condoling with the 
public, upon your Lordſhip's leaving the Admiralty ; and I 
thought I could never chufe a better time, than when I am in 
the country with my Lord Biſhop of Clogher and his brother the 
Doctor “: For we pretend to a triumvirate of as humble ſervants 
and true admirers of your Lordſhip, as any you have in both 


iſlands. You may well call them a triumvirate; for, if you pleaſe - 
to try-um, they will vir with the beſt, and are of the firſt rate, 


though they are not men of war, but men of church. To ſay the 
truth, it was a pity your Lordſhip ſhould be confined to the Fleet, 
when you are not in debt. Though your Lordſhip is caft away, 
you are not /unk; nor ever will be, ſince nothing is out of your 
Lordſhip's depth. Dr. Aſhe ſays, it is but juſtice that your Lord- 
. ſhip, whois a man of letters, ſhould be placed upon the:poſfi-office ; 
and my Lord Biſhop adds, that he hopes to ſee your Lordſhip 
toſt from that poſt to be a pillar of ſtate again; which he deſired 
I would put in by way of Poſi/cript. 


I am, 
My LokD, Oc. 


Doctor St. George Aſhe. 
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1 TO THEB 
EARL A n MB R O K E, 


Pretended to be the Dyinc Sezzcu of Tou As HR, whoſe. 
Brother, the Reverend DIL LON 92 was nicknamed 
DiIII V“. 


L Given to Dr. Mons? y by Sir AnDazw FouNTAIN, and com- 
municated to the Editor of theſe Volumes by that ingenious, 
learned, and very obliging Gentleman. ] | 


Ou As HR died laſt night. It is conceived he was fo puffed 

up by my Lord Lieutenant's favour, that it ſtruck him into 

a fever. I here ſend you his dying ſpeech, as it was exactly taken 
by a friend in ſhort-hand. It is ſomething long, and a little 


Thomas Aſhe, Eſq; deſcended from an ancient family of that name in Wiltſhire, was a 
gentleman of fortune in Ireland. He was a facetious pleaſant qompanion, but the moſt eternal 
unwearied punſter that perhaps ever lived. He was thick and ſhort in his perſon, being not 
above five feet high at the moſt, and had ſomething very droll in his appearance. He died 
about the year 1719, and left his whole eſtate, of about a thouſand pounds a year, to his 
intimate friend and kinſman Richard Aſhe of Aſhefield, Eſq. There is a whimſical ſtory, 
and a very true one, of Tom Aſhe, which is well remembered to this day, It happened, 
that, while he was travelling on horſeback, and at a conſiderable diſtance from any towns 
there burſt from the clouds ſuch a torrent of rain as «wetted him through. He galloped 
forward ; and, as ſoon as he came to an inn, he was met inſtantly by a drawer : „Here,“ 
faid he to the fellow, ſtretching out one of his arms, Take off my coat immediately.” 
« No, Sir, I won't,” ſaid the drawer. ' *« Pox confound you,” faid Aſhe, take off my coat 
« this inſtant.” ** No, Sir, (replied the drawer) I dare not take off. our coat; for it is felony 
« to ſtrip an AsH.” Tom was delighted beyond meaſure, frequently told the ſtory, and ſaid he 
would have given fifty gvineas to have been the author of that pun. This little tract of Dr. 
Swift's, intituled The Dying Words ef Tom Aſhe, was written ſeveral years before the deceaſe of 
Tom, and was merely deſigned to exhibit the manner in which ſuch an eternal punſter might 
have expreſſed himſelf on bis death- bel. 


- incoherent ; 
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incoherent; but he was ſeveral hours delivering it, and with ſeve] 
ral intervals. His friends were about the bed, and he ſpoke to 
them thus: | | 


My Frienps, 


T 1s time for a man to look grave when he has one foot there. 
I once had only a punnick fear of death, but, of late, I have 
pundred it more ſeriouſly. Every fit of caſing hath put me in mind 
of my coffin ; though difolute men ſeldomeſt think of diſſolution. 
This is a very great alteration: I, that ſupported myſelf with 
good wine, muſt now be myſelf ſupported by a ſmall bier. A 
fortune-teller once boked on my hand, and ſaid, This man is 
to be a great traveller: He will ſoon be at the Diet of Worms, 
and from thence go to Ratie-hone. But now I underſtand his 
double meaning. — I deſire to be privately buried, for I think a 
public funeral looks like Bury Fair; and the ries of the dead 
roo often prove wrong to the living. Methinks the word itſelf 
beſt expreſſes the number, neither few nor all. — A dying man 
ſhould not think of obſequies, but ob ſe quies. — Little did I think 
you would ſo ſoon ſee poor Tom flown under a tomb fone. But, as 
the mole crumbles the mold about her, ſo a man of my ſmall mold, 
before I am old, may molder away. — Sometimes I've rav'd that 1 
ſhould revive ; but phyſicians tell me, that when once the great 
artery has drawn the heart awry, we ſhall find the cor die all, in 
ſpite of the higheſt cordial. — Brother, you are fond of Daffy's 
_ elixir; but, when Death comes, the world will ſee that in ſpite 
of Daffy-down-Dilly *. — Whatever doctors may defign by their me- 
decines, a man in a p drops he not, in ſpite of Goddard's drops, 
though none are reckoned ſuch high drops. I tind Death 
ſmells the blood of an Engliſhman: A fee faintly fumbled out, 
will be a weak defence againſt his fee-fa-fum. -— P. J. are no 
letters in Death's alphabet; he has not half a bit of either: He 
moves his /ithe, but will not be moved by all our fghs. -— Every 
thing ought to put us in mind of death: Phyſicians co that 


* A nickname of Tom Aſhe's brother, 
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our very food breeds it in us, fo that in our dieting, we may 
be ſaid to di eating. — There is ſomething ominous, not only in 
the names of diſeaſes, as di-arrhza, di- abetes, di- ſentery, but even 
in the drugs deſigned to preſerve our lives; as di- acodium, di- 
apente, di- aſcordium. ——1 perceive Dr. Howard (and I fee} how 
Bard) lay thumb on my pulſe, then pulls it back, as if he ſaw 
Lethum in my face. I ſee as bad in his; for fure there is no 
phyſick like a fick-phiz. He thinks I ſhall decea/e before the day 
ceafe ; but, before I die, before the bell hath 20 ̃ d, and Tom Tollman 
is told that little Tome, though not old, has paid nature's ll, I 
do deſire to give fome advice to thoſe that ſurvive me. Firtt, 
Let gameſters conſider that death is Hazard and paſſage, upon the 
turn of a die. Let lawyers conſider it is a hard caſe. And let 
punners conſider how hard it is to die jefting, when death is 
fo hard in digeſting. 

As for my Lord-Licutenant the Earl Mungomerry, 1 am ſure he 
be-wales my misfortune}; and it would move him to ſtand by, 
when the carpenter (white my friends grieve and make an odd 
ſolutter) nails up my coffin. I will make a ſhort afidavi-t, that, 
if he makes my epitaph 7 will take it for a great honour ; and 
it is a plentiful ſubject. His Excellency may ſay, that the art 
of punning is dead with Tom. Tom has taken all puns away 
with him: Omne tulit pun-Tom. —— May his Excellency long live 
tenant to the Queen in Ireland. We never Herberd ſo good a 
governor before. Sure he mwungo-merry. home, that has made a 
kingdom ſo. happy. —— I hear my friends deſign to publiſh a 
collection of my puns. . Now I do confeſs, I have let many a 
pun go, which did never pungo ; therefore the world muſt read 
the bad as well as the good. Virgil has long foretold it: Punica 
mala leges. —— I have had ſeveral forebodings that I ſhould ſoon 
die: I have, of late, been often at committees, where I have 
" fate de die in diem. I converſed much with the Uſher of the 
Black rod : 1 ſaw his medals; and woe is me dull foul, not to con- 
ſider they are but dead mens faces fampt over and over by the 
living, which will ſhortly be my condition. 

4 Tell 


Tell Sir Andrew Fountain I ran clear to the bottom, and with 
he may be a late a-river where I am going. He uſed to brook 
my compliments. May his and be long a running ; not quickſand, | 
like mine. Bid him avoid poring upon monuments and books, | | 
which is in reality but runing among rocks and ſhelves, to flop his | 
courſe. May his waters never be troubled with mud or gravel, nor | | 

| 
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opt by any grinding flone, May his friends be all true troute, and 
his enemies laid flat as founders. I look upon him as the 'moſt 
fluent of his race; therefore let him not deſ-pond. I foreſee his 
black rod will advance to a pile, and deſtroy all our illi. 

But, I am going; my wind in lungs is turning to a winding 
ſheet. The thoughts of a pall begin to a-pall me. Life is but a 
vapour, car elle va pour la moindre cauſe. Farewell: I have 


lived ad amicorum faftid:um, and now behold how faſt I di um 


Here his breath failed him, and he expired! There are ſome 
falſe ſpellings here and there, but they mu 1 Fe in a 


dying man. 
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K I N G n M's 
(From a reputed ESQUIRE, 4 of the SUBSCRIBERS to the Bankx.] 


SIR, November 18, 1721. 
IN a late printed paper, containing ſome notes and queries upon 

that Liſt of the Subſcribers Names, which was publiſhed by 
order of the Commiſſioners for receiving of Subſcriptions, I find 
ſome hints and innuendos that would ſeem to inſinuate, as if I 
and ſome others were only reputed Eſquires; and our caſe is 
referred to you, in your kingly capacity. I deſire you will pleaſe 
to let me know the loweſt price of a real Eſquire's coat of arms: 
And, if we can agree, I will give my bond to pay you out of the 
firſt intereſt I receive for my ſubſcription ; becauſe things are 
a little low with me at preſent, by throwing my whole fortune 
into the Bank, having ſubſcribed for five hundred pounds ſter- 
ling. 

I hope you will not queſtion my pretenſions to this title, 
when I let you know that my godfather was a juſtice of peace, 
and I myſelf have been often a Keeper of it. My father was 
a leader and commander of horſe, in which poſt he rode before 
the greateſt lords of the land; and, in long marches, he, alone 
preſided over the baggage, advancin g directly before it. My 
mother kept open houſe in Dublin, where ſeveral hundreds were 
ſupported with meat and drink, bought at her own charge, or 
with her perſonal credit, until ſome envious * and, butchers 


forced her to retire. | 
as 


— 
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As to myſelt, I have been, for ſeveral years, a foot-officer; 
and it was my charge to guard the carriages, behind which I 
was cammanded to ſtick cloſe, that they might not be attacked 
in the rear. I have had the honour to be à favourite of ſeveral 
fine ladies ; who, each of them at different times, gave me ſuch 
coloured knots and public marks of diſtinction, that every one 
knew which of them it was to whom I paid my addreſs. They 
would not go into their coach without me, nor willingly drink 
unleſs I gave them the glaſs with my my own hand. They 
allowed me to call them my Miſtreſſes, and owned that title 
publicly. I have been told, that the true ancient employment 


of a Squire was to carry a Knight's ſhield, painted with his 


colours and coat of arms. This is what I have witneſſes to 
produce that I have often done; not indeed in a ſhield, like my 
predeceſſors, but that which is full as good, I have carried the 
colours of a Knight upon my coat. I have. likewiſe. borne. the 
King's Arms in my hand, as a mark of authority; and hung 
them painted before my dwelling-houſe, as a mark of, my 
calling: So that I may truly ſay, his Majeſty's Arms have been 
my ſupporters. I have been a ſtrict and conſtant follower of men 
of quality, I have diligently purſued the ſteps of ſeveral Squires, 
and am able to behave myſelf as well as the beſt of them, 
whenever there ſhall be occaſion. : 

I defire it may be no diſadvantage to me, that, by the new 
act of parliament going to paſs for preſerving the game, I am 
not yet qualified to keep a greyhound. If this ſhould be the teſt 
of Squirehood, it will go hard with a great number of my fra- 
ternity, as well as myſelf, who muſt all be un{quired, becauſe a 
greyhound will not be allowed to keep us company; and it is 
well known I have been a companion to his betters. What has 
a greyhound to do with a Squireſhip? Might not I be a real 
Squire, although there was no ſuch thing as a greyhound in the 
world? Pray tell me, Sir, are greyhounds to be from henceforth 
the ſupporters of every Squire's coat of arms? Although I 
cannot keep a greyhound, may not a greyhound help to keep 

Vol. VIII. ( LE ) - me? 
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me? May not I have an order. from the Governors of the Bank 
to keep a greyhound, with a un ob/ante to the act of parlia- 
ment, as well as they have created a Bank againſt the votes 
of the two Houſes? But, however, this difficulty will ſoon be 
overcome. I am promiſed 125 J. a year for ſubſcribing 500 J.; 
and, of this 500 J. Iam to pay in only 25 J. ready money: The 
governors will truſt me for the reſt, and pay themſelves out of 
the intereſt by 25 J. per cent. So that I intend to receive only 40 /. 
a year, to qualify me for keeping my family and a greyhound, 
and let the remaining 85 J. gi on till it makes 5007. then 
1000 l. then 10,000 l. then 100,000 /. then a million, and fo for- 
Wards. This, I think, is much better (betwixt you and me) 
than keeping fairs, and buying and ſelling bullocks ; by which 
I find, from experience, that little 1s to be gotten, in theſe hard 
times. Iam, 


SIR, 
Your friend, and 
Servant to command, 


A. B. ESQUIRE. 


_ Poſiſcript. I hope you will favourably repreſent my caſe to 
the publiſher of the Paper above-mentioned. 


Direct your letter for 4. B. Efquire, at — in —; and, 
pray, get ſome parliament-man to frank it, for it will coſt a 
groat poſtage to this place. 
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Mapa mn, | June 24, 1732. 
WILL not trouble you with any grave #ophicks, leſt I ſhould 
diſcurmode you; but rather write in a farmiliar and jocofions way. 
You muſt know then, I was the other night at Mrs. Tattle's, 
and Mrs. Rattle came in to drink ſome jock/it with us, upon which 
they fell into a nargiment about the beſt muficioners in town: At 
laſt, Rattle told Tattle, that ſhe did not know the difrence between 
a ſong and a tympany. They were going to defer the matter to 
me; but I ſaid that when people diſputed, it was my way always 
to ſtand muter. You would have thought they were both intaſti- 
cated with liquor, if you had ſeen them ſo full of outrageouſneſs. 
However Mrs. Tattle, as being a very timbenſame woman, yielded 
to Rattle, and there was an end of the d;/putement. — I wonder 
you do not honour me ſometimes with your company. If I 
myſelf be no introducement, my garden, which has a fine ruval 
look, ought to be one. My Tomy would be glad to ſec you 
before he goes for England, and ſo would I; for I am reſolved 
to take the tower of London before I return. We intend to go to 
Norfolk or Suffolk, to ſee a clergyman, a near couſin of ours. 
They ſay that he is an admiral good man, and very hor/pital in his 
own houſe. I am determ'd, when this vege is over, never to ſet 
my foot in a ſtage- coach again, for the jolting of it has put my 
blood into ſuch a firmament, that I have been in an ego ever ſince, 
and have loſt my nappitite to ſuch a degree that I have not eaten 


This letter is fictitious, and was written by Dr. Sheridan, 
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a manſion of bread, put all together, theſe ſix weeks paſt. They 
allow me to eat nothing at night but þlanchins man/hius, which has 
made a perfect aotomy of me; and my ſpirits are ſo extorted, that I 
am in a perfect liturgy; for which I am reſolved to take ſome 
rubrick, although the doctors adviſe me to drink burgomy. And 
What do you think? when I went to my cellar for a flaſk, I 
found that my ſervants had imbelliſbed it all; for which I am 
reſolved to give them ſome hzppokockeny to bring it up again, -—T 
fear that I have been too turbulent in this long and tedious crawl ; 
which I hope you will excuſe from 
. Your very humble ſervant, 


MARY HOWE. 


ON 
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BARBAROUS DENOMINATIONS: 
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ier 


I Have been lately looking over the eee in ſome 

of your Dublin news- papers, which are ſent me to the country, 
and was much entertained with a large lift. of denominations. 
of lands, to be fold or let. iam confident they muſt be genu- 
ine; for it is impoſſible that either chance, or modern invention, 
could ſort the alphabet in ſuch a manner, as to make thoſe abo- 
minable ſounds, whether firſt invented to invoke, or fright away 
the Devil, I muſt leave among the curious. 

If I could wonder at any thing barbarous, ridiculous, or abſurd 
among us, this ſhould be one of the firſt. I have often lamented 
that Agricola, the Father-in-law of Tacitus, was not prevailed on 
by chat petty King from Ireland, who followed his camp, to 
come over and civilize us with a conqueſt, as his countrymen: 
did Britain, where ſeveral Roman appellations remain to this 
day; and ſo would the reſt have done, if that inundation of 
Angles, Saxons, and other northern people, had not changed 
them ſo much for the worſe, although in no compariſon with 
ours. In one of the advertiſements juſt mentioned, I encountered 
near a hundred words together, which I defy any creature in 
human ſhape, except an Iriſhman of the ſavage: kind, to pro- 
nounce ; neither would I undertake ſuch a taſk, to be owner of 
the lands, unleſs I had liberty to humanize the ſyllables twenty 
miles round. The Legiſlature: may think what they pleaſe, and: 
that they are above copying the Romans in all their conqueſts: 
of barbarous nations; but I am deceived, it any thing hath more: 
contributed to prevent the Iriſh from being tamed, than this en- 
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couragement of their language, which might caſily be aboliſh- 
ed, and become a dead one in half an age, with little expence, 
and leſs trouble. 

How is it poſſible that a gentleman, who lives in thoſe parts, 
where the Town-lands (as they call them) of his eſtate produce 
ſuch odious ſounds from the mouth, the throat, and the noſe, 
can be able to repeat the words, without diſlocating every muſcle 
that is uſed in ſpeaking, and without applying the ſame tone to 
all other words, in every language he underſtands? As it is 
plainly to be obſerved, not only in thoſe people, of the better 
{ort, who live in Galloway and the Weſtern parts, bur 1 in moſt 
counties of Ireland. 

It is true, that, in the city-part of London, the trading people 
have an affected manner of pronouncing; and ſo, in my time, 
had many ladies and coxcombs at Court. It is likewiſe true, 
that there is an odd provincial cant in moſt counties of England, 
ſometimes not very pleaſing to the ear: And the Scotch cadence, 
as well as expreſſion, are offenſive enough. But none of theſe 
defects derive contempt. to the ſpeaker ; whereas, what we call 
the Iriſh Brogue is no ſooner diſcovered, than it makes the 
deliverer, in the laſt degree, ridiculous and deſpiſed ; and, from 
' ſach a mouth, an Engliſhman expects nothing but bulls, blun- 
ders, and follies. Neither does it avail whether the cenſure be 
reaſonable or not, ſince the fact is always ſo. And, what is yet 
worle, it is too well known that the bad conſequence of this 
opinion affects thoſe among us who are not the leaſt liable to 
ſuch reproaches, further than the misfortune of being born in 
Ireland, although of Engliſh parents, and whoſe education harh 
been chiefly in that kingdom. 

I have heard many gentlemen, among us, talk much of the 
great convenience to thote who live in the country, that they 
ſhould ſpeak Iriſh. It may poſſibly be fo: But, I think, they 
ſhould be ſuch who never intend to viſit England, upon pain of 
being ridiculous. For I do not remember to have heard of any 
one man that ſpoke Iriſh, who had not the accent upon his 
tongue, eaſily diicernible to any Engliſh car. 
| But 
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But I have wandered a little from my ſubject, which was 
only to propoſe a with, that theſe execrable denominations were 
a little better ſuited to an Engliſh mouth, if it were only for the 
ſake of the Englith lawyers; who, in trials upon appeals to the 
Houle of Lords, find ſo much difficulty in repeating the names, 
that, if the plaintiff or defendant were by, they would never 
be able to difcover which were their own lands. But, befide this, 
I would deſire, not only that the appellations of what they call 
Town-lands were changed, but likewiſe of larger diſtricts, and 
{ſeveral towns, and ſome counties; and, particularly, the ſeats of 
country-gentlemen, leaving an alias to ſolve all difficulties in point 
of law. But I would by no means truſt theſe alterations to the 
owners themſelves; who, as they are generally no great clerks, 
ſo they ſeem to have no large vocabulary about them, nor to 
be well ſkilled in proſody. The utmoſt extent of their genius 
lies in naming their country-habitation by a hill, a mount, a 
brook, a burrough, a caſtle, a bawn, a ford, and the hike inge- 
nious conceits. Yet. theſe are exceeded by others, whereof ſome 
have continued anagrammatical appellations, from half their 
own and their wives names joined together, others only from the 
lady. As, for inſtance, a perſon, whoſe wite's name was Eliza- 
beth, calls his ſeat by the name of Be/i-borow.' There is likewiſe 


a famous town, where the worſt iron in the kingdom is made, 


and it is called Swandlingbar, The original of which name I ſhall 
explain, leſt the antiquaries of future ages might be at a loſs 
to derive it. It was a moſt witty conceit of four gentlemen, who 
ruined themſelves with this iron- project. Sw. ſtands for Swift, 
And. for Sanders, Ling. for Darling, and Bar. for Barry. Methinks EF 
ſee the four loggerheads fitting in conſult, like Smectimnius, 
each gravely contributing a part of his own name to make up 
one for their place in the iron-work ; and could wiſh they had 
been hanged, as well as undone, for their wit. But I was moſt 
pleaſed with the denomination of a town-land, which I lately 
ſaw in an advertiſement of Pue's Paper: This is to give notice, 
„ that the lands of Douras, alias Wnic-borow, &c.“ Now this 
zcalous proprietor, having a mind to record his principles in 

| religion 
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religion or loyalty, to future ages within five miles round him, 

for want of other merit, thought fit to make uſe of this expe- 

dient; wherein he ſeems to miſtake his account: For this 
diſtinguiſhing term, Whig, had a moſt infamous original, denoting 

a man who favoured the Fanatic ſect, and an enemy to kings, 

and ſo continued till the idea was a little ſoftened, ſome years 

after the Revolution, and during a part of her late Majeſty's 
reign. After which it was in diſgrace until the Queen's death : 

Since which time it hath, indeed, flouriſhed with a witneſs: But 

how long it will continue ſo, in our variable fcene, or what kind 

of mortal it may deſcribe, is a queſtion which this courtly land- 

lord is not able to anſwer. And therefore, he ſhould have ſet a 
date on the title of his burrow, to let us know what kind of 

creature a Whig was in that year of our LORD. ——I would 

readily aſſiſt nomenclators of this coſtive imagination; and there- 
fore I propoſe, to others of the ſame ſize in thinking, that, when 
they are at a loſs about chriſtening a country-feat, inſtead of 
ſtraining their invention, they would call it Booby-burrow, Foe! 
. brook, Puppy-ford, Coxcomb-hall, Mount - loggerhead, Dunce - hill; which 
a are innocent appellations, proper to expreſs the talents of the 
owners. But I cannot reconcile myſelf to the prudence of this 
Lord of WHric-borow, becauſe I have not yet heard, among the 
Preſbyterian ſquires, how much ſoever their perſons and prin- 
ciples are in vogue, that any of them have diſtinguiſhed their 
country-abode by the name of Mount-regicide, Covenant-hall, Fanatic- 
hill, Roundhead-bawn, Canting-brook, or Mount-rebel,. and the like; 
becauſe there may, poflibly, come a time when thoſe kind of 
ſounds may not be ſo grateful to the ears of the kingdom. For 
I do not conceive it would be a mark of diſcretion, upon ſup- 
poſing a gentleman, in alluſion to his name, or the merit of his 
anceſtors, to call his houſe Tyburn-hall. 

But the ſcheme I would propoſe, for changing the denomina- 
tions of land into legible and audible ſyllables, is by employing 
ſome gentlemen in the Univerſity ; who, by the knowledge of 
the Latin-tongue, and their judgment in ſounds, might imitate 
the Roman way, by tranſlating thoſe hideous words into their 

Englith 
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Engliſh meanings, and altering the termination, where a bare 
tranſlation will not form a good cadence to the ear, or be eaſily 
delivered from the mouth. And, when both theſe means happen 
to fail, then to name the parcels of land from the nature of the 
ſoil, or ſome peculiar circumſtance belonging to it; as, in 
England, Farn-ham, Oat-lands, Black-heath, Corn-bury, Rye-gate, 
Aſh-burnham, Barn-elms, Cole-ortum, Sand-wich, and many 
others. 

I am likewiſe apt to quarrel with ſome titles of Lords among 
us, that have a very ungracious ſound, which are apt to com- 
municate mean ideas to thoſe who have not the honour to be 
acquainted with their perſons, or their virtues, of whom I have 
the misfortune to be one. But I cannot pardon thoſe gentlemen, 
who have gotten titles ſince the judicature of the peers among 
us hath been taken away, to which they all ſubmitted with a 
reſignation that became good Chriſtians, as undoubtedly they 
are. However, ſince that time, I look upon a graceful harmoni- 
ous title to be, at leaſt, forty per cent. in the value intrinfick of an 
Iriſh peerage: And, ſince it is as cheap as the worſt, for any Iriſh 
law hitherto enacted in England to the contrary, I would adviſe 
the next ſett, before they paſs their patents, to call-a conſultation 
of ſcholars, and muſical gentlemen, to adjuſt this moſt important 
and efſential circumſtance. The Scotch noblemen, though born 
almoſt under the North Pole, have much more tuneable appella- 
tions, except ſome very few, which, I ſuppoſe, were given them 
by the Iriſh, along with their language, at the time when that 
kingdom was conquered, and planted from hence ; and, to this 
day, retain the denominations of places, and ſurnames of families, 
as all hiſtorians agree. 

I ſhould likewiſe not be ſorry, if the names of ſome biſhops 
ſees were ſo much obliged to the alphabet, that, upon pro- 
nouncing them, we might contract ſome veneration for the 
order and perſons of thoſe reverend peers, which the groſs ideas 
ſometimes joined to their titles, is very unjuſtly apt tc diminiſh. 
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5 MERCHANT LONDON. 


[Francis Grant Eſa; of AR . Jounyer You of Sir * Grant of Cullex, 
Baronet, having an high opinion of the herring and other fiſheries in the Britiſh ſeas, 
writ and publiſhed a pamphlet, in the year 1733, on that ſubject; principally with a 

view to excite the encouragement of the public, to ſuch of the mercantile people as might 
engage in a projet ſo extremely beneficial. | The pamphlet was much efteemed; but the 
miniſtry of England, in thoſe days, fearing to offend the Dutch, were not inclined 
to favour it. Whereupon, Mr. Grant writ a letter to the Reverend Doctor Jo- 
natban Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's Dublin, who was then very eminent in Ireland, 
to try if the patriot pariy there would eſpouſe the deſign, and reap benefit to their 
country from what was thus rejected in England: To which letter the Dean writ the 


following Anſwer, which greatly ſhews the man, as well as the * opinion be 
bad of th : jo ane. oo 


SIR; el. | Dublin, March 23, 4733-4 


Ines you my arr thanks for your letter, and Diſcourſe 
=» upon the Fiſhery : You diſcover, in both, a true love of your 
country, and (excepting your civilities to me) a very good judg- 


ment, good wifhes to this ruined kingdom, and a perfect know- 


ledge in the ſubject you treat. But you are more temperate than 
I, and conſequently much wiſer: For corruptions are apt to make 
me impatient, and give offence, which you prudently avoid. 

Ever ſince I began to think, I was enraged at the folly of Eng- 
land, in ſuffering the Dutch to have almoſt the hole advantage 
of our fiſhery, juſt under our noſes. 

The laſt Lord Wemys told me, he was governor of a caſtle in 

Scotland near which the Dutch uſed to fiſh : He ſent to them, in 
a evil manner, to deſire they would ſend him ſome fiſh, which 
they brutiſhly refuſed ; whereupon he ordered three or four can- 
non to be diſcharged from the caſtle, (for their boats were in 
reach of the ſhot;) and, immediately, they ſent him more than 
he wanted. 
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The Dutch are like a knot-of ſharpers among a parcel of 
honeſt gentlemen, who think they underſtand play, and are bub- 
bled of their money. I love them for the love they have to 
their country; which, however, is no virtue in them, becauſe it 
is their private intereſt, which is directly contrary in England. 
In the Queen's time, I did often preſs the Lord-Treaſurer Oxford, 
and others of the miniſtry, upon this very ſubject; but the an- 
{wer was, We muſt not offend the Dutch;“ who, at that very 
time, were oppoſing us in all our ſteps towards a peace. Ilaugh- 
ed to ſee the zeal that miniftry had about the fiſhing at New- 
foundland (I chink), while no care was taken againſt the Dutch 


fiſhing juſt at our doors. Nod in: as ARA 
As to my native country; I happened indeed, by a perfect acci- 
dent, to be born here, my mother being left here from returning 
to her houſe at Leiceſter, and I was a year old before I was {ent to 
England: And thus T am a Teague, or an Iriſhman, of What peo⸗ 

ple pleaſe, although the beſt part of my life was in England. 
What I did for this country was from perfect hatred of tyranny 
and oppreſſion, for which I had a proclamation againſt me of 
300 l. which my old friend my Lord / Carteret was forced to 
conſent to, the very firſt or ſecond night of his arrival hither. 
The crime was that of writing againſt a project of one Wood, 
an Ironmonger, to coin 1000004. in halfpence, not worth a 
fixth part of the money, which was laid before the people in ſo 
plain a manner, that they all refuſed it; and ſo the nation was 

preſerved from immediate ruin. 0 Big paß mankqim 
I have done ſome ſmaller ſervices to this kingdom, but I can 
do no more. I have too many years upon me, and have too much 
ſickneſs. I am out of favour at Court, where I was well received, 
during two ſummers, fix and ſeven years ago. The governing 
people here do not love me. For as corrupt as England is, it is 
an habitation of ſaints in compariſon of Ireland. We are all 
{l—s, and kn—s, and fools ; and all, but biſhops and people in 
employments, beggars. The caſh of Ireland does not amount 
(M mz) to 
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to 200,000. : The few honeſt men among us are  dead-hearted, 
poor, and out of favour and POwWer. 


I talked to two or three gentlemen of this Houſe of Commons, 
now fitting here; and, mentioning- your Scheme, ſhewed how 
very advantageous it would be to Ireland. They agreed with 
me; but ſaid, that if ſuch a thing were propoſed, the members 
would all go out, as at a thing they had no concern in. 


believe the people of Lapland, or the Hottentots, are not ſo 
miſerable a people as we; for oppreſſion, ſupported by power, 
will infallibly introduce flaviſh principles. I am afraid that, 
even in England, your propoſal will come to nothing. There 
is not virtue enough left among mankind. If your ſcheme 
ſhould paſs into an act, it will become a job: Your ſanguine 
temper will cool : R—-s will be the only gainers. Party and 
faction will intermingle, and defeat the moſt eſſential parts of 
the whole deſign. Standing armies, in times of peace, projects 
of exciſe, and bribing at elections, are all you are like to be 
employed in; not forgetting ſeptennial parliaments, directly 
againſt the old Whi . print which always have been mine. 


A gentleman of this kingdom, about three years ago, joined 
with ſome others in a fiſhery here, in the northern parts: They 
advanced 2001. by way of trial: They got men from Orkney 
to cure their fiſh, who underſtood it well, But the vulgar folks 
of Ireland are ſo lazy and ſo knaviſh, that it turned to no 
account, nor would any body join with them: And ſo the 
matter fell, and they loſt two thirds of their money. Op— 
preſſed beggars are always knaves; and, I believe, there hardly 
are any other among us. They had rather gain a ſhilling by 
knavery, than five pounds by honeſt dealing. They loſt 30,000 J. 
a-year for ever, in the time of the plague at Marſeilles, when 
the Spaniards would have bought all their linen from Ireland: 
But the merchants and the weavers ſent over ſuch abominable 
linen, that it was all returned back, or ſold for a fourth part of 
the value. This is our condition, which you may pleaſe to 


3 pity, 
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pity, but never can mend. I wiſh'you good ſucceſs with all my 
heart. I have always loved good projects,” but have always 


found them to miſcarry. I am, 955 _ true en For: 8 
good een ir 7108 p11 of 


Your do A Foy 
p. S. I would ſubſcribe my name, if I had not a very bad one; 


ſo T leave you to gueſs it, If I can be of any ſervice to you in 
tl kingdom, I ſhall be glad you will employ NN 
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LA Td. LET TER; 
IN THE 
ANI AN F F L E 
Written by Dr. SHERIDAN, 


LATINITAS GRATTANIANA, 


DoulNE, 


7 cogitabas quod egi duram rem in intrando judicium ſupra 
vinculum tuum, et quatuor claudendo mortgagiam: non 
potui adjuvare id, quoniam eram valde durum poſitus ei pro 
nummum. Ego deſidero te tenere linguam, et ne tergum morde 
me aliquid longior, nam ſi facis, ſupra meam animam te tun- 
dam deorſum primum tempus quod occurro te. Eſt pulchra res 
quod homo non poteſt rogare pro ſuo quin vocas illum nomina, 
et das illi peſſimum verbum in ore tuo. Semel magis jubeo te 
tenere linguam, vel potes eſſe certus quod non frangam jura- 
mentum. Sum nunciarus quod uxor tuus ſimile ſapienti capit 
magnas libertates cum me; profecto illa habuit melior eſſe 
quietus, vel nunciabo illi ſuum ac cito ac video illam. Noſco 
valde bene tu potes gignere pecuniam a centum manibus, ſi 
places, igitur fac feſtinationem, nam diabolus cape me fi famu- 
labor unus dies plus. Sic do te pulchram cautionem aſpicere ad 
teipſum, nam habebo te in carcere ante menſis it circa, fi non 
ſum ſolvitus. Prope eſt induſium, ſed propior eſt cutis, et charitas 
incipit apud domum. Habeo novem infantes et uxor; non 
poſſum tenere illos ſupra nihil, et ora habebunt cibum. Sic 


neceſſitas 
WR 
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neceſſitas habet nullum lex. Omnes hi res ſunt ſatis oſtendere 
te magnus opus in quo ſum; ideo dico te in brevi habebo 
pecuniam quodlibet quadrantem. Sum 


Tuus humilis famulus, 


BLUNDERORIUS PETTIFOGGARIUS. 


Sine me habere lineam vel duo, ut fciam quid dependeam 
ſupra, - 
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ANGLO- LATIN. 


[4s the following is the only piece of the. kind that perhaps ever was 
written ; wwe doubt not but the Curious and Polite will find ſome agree- 
able entertainment in the peruſal of it.] 


Ill us try ſigh may Do my nay, 


N vain I vye am new pear am deſcry bend a late in night 
a tea. Dice eaſe force an ſpay row hock eſſay a liquid no 
vye ake way a claw dabble is. Tame puſs cer it poſe ftack . 
come me a fye low ſo fye a law dabb bitter a tea. Eaſt nay 
il lay a my cuz veſt err it a e er you dye t'us you teague o 
ſome; add ſome mum all tear ſock rates, ought a wriſt I days? 
Can toe carr-men I am become, here o I come, home e'er 1 
come. Egg o a mow tea; ſaid eaſe nay St does come add tea 
meet toe litter as tun on lay jays, neck aw dire veal is? A 
dye vye tea few is ſea a man tame you nigh us pew ell lay 
leap I dice I may, for mow ſay, ſaid paw pear I may, ſaid 
dive eaſe may lye us place ſea bitt patt rye veſt row. 

Codd add raiſe belly eat pace is at tin net, my high my nigh 
may like wet, neck raiſe awe like as no vye. Sat is caſt aw 
dye ray a ball I is. Wrecks bay nay valet, come rage in a eat 
inn fan tye buſs, eat aw lice is, pray ſip you ay ake witty ill 

us try: Said hock egg o nigh hill cur o, come paw lull um 
| may 
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may a matt; at egg o ill loſs mine us. Feel licks ſort tea 
may ah: Sick dice it whore as I us: In tea jear vye tea ſeal 
err riſque pure us: I dame vye day, eat ſet her a. Dumb ſpy 


row, {pay row. © 
Some hew my lime us do mine aſs I own 15 veſt ray. 


Vye like us. 


P. F. Ray ſea pye veſt ram ape piſt lamb, quay eaſt a duck 
ny buſs 
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Doctor 8 WI F T to Doctor SHERID AN. 


Doui xx, ; 


UDprvi* quod abra fæminæ nobilis et mihi amicæ offendendo 

pedem ad paxillum vel ridicam, vel, ut alii dicunt, ruta- 
bulum ; valde læſit uropygium, et eſt miſerè catax. Novi ejus 
patrem, capitularem, et ſubleſtum, et carnarium, qui fura- 
tus erat hornotinum per oſtium clathratum, et ut meruit, a 
vulgo occillatus. Pauper enim erat, gaunaco et decotibus veſti- 
| tus; 


* As all the words in this and the following Letter, which cauſe any difficulty, are 
extremely uncommon, we preſume it will not be amiſs to print a Gloſſary, in order to ſave 
our Readers the plague and trouble of turning over a Dictionary. 

Abra, a waiting-woman : Quad fit delicata, non vulgaris Ancilla, 

Paxillus, a ſtake, pale, or poſt. 

Ridica, the prop of a vine, &c. 

Rutabulum, a maukin, a cole-rake to make clean an oven, an oven-ſwoop, a ſkealing-ſtick, 
Urotygium, the narroweſt and loweſt part of the chine, the rum \ 
Catax, lame, hip-balt. 

Capitularis, a tax-gatherer, an exciſeman. 

Subleſtus, weak, feeble ; of no eſteem or account. 

Carnarius, a butcher. 

Hornotinus, a fawn or hind- alf. 

Clathratus, latticed, barred, grated. 

Occillo, to buffet, or beat and maul. 

Gaunacum, a thick ſhag rug to cover one with, an Iriſh mantle, 

Decotes, Tegæ detriie, garments worn bare. 


Pernis, 
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tus; pernionibus claudicans laboravit. Frequentavit ſui ſimiles, 
propolas nempe, arilatores, cociones, imò ſaliſubſulos et labdas, 
omnes, ut meruerant tribonibus veſtitos. 4 | 

Pridiè tabellio ad me attulit epiſtolam de ſtlata et catta in portu 
obrutis, unde miſer perdidi cadiſcum ſtrobilorum plerum, duo 
hauſtra, calpar, decem ſcutellas, calignam, et quod maxime dolet, 
e nuper uxori emptam, ſed ſpero me redhoſtirurum 

Ore. 


Amicus noſter catulaſter lepidiſſimus . miſerd vivit in 
domuncula veſcarum plena, proficiebus paſcitur, operando ftri- 


gans 
Pernio, a kibe on the heel. 
Propola, a huckſter, or retailer, a foreſtaller, a regrater, &c, 
Arilater, a pedlar. 7 


44. 
Vs. 


| Cacio, a higler. 

Saliſubſulus, a morriſdancer, any one who dances and capers to muſick. 
Labda, any ſort of vile filthy raſcal. | 
Tribon, a threadbare cloak. 

Tabellio, a carrier of letters. 

Stlata, a float, a hoy, a flat boat. 

Catta, nomen navis. 3 
Cadiſcus, a rundlet, a kilderkin, or little barrel. 

Strobilus, a pine- apple. 

Plerus, idem quod plenus. 

Hauſtrum, a bucket ; alſo a kind of pot, or Jus to draw drink with. 


Calpar, an earthen veſſel, or tun. 

Scutella, any kind of diſh or platter. 

Caligna, as this word ſeems to be derived from Kaxov, lignum, perhaps it ſignifies a. large 
wooden bowl. 

Crocotula, a little ſaffron coloured, or yellow garment. | 

Redboſtio, to requite a curteſy, to return like for like: But here it may ſignify, To make a 
preſent of juſt ſuch another garment. 

Catulaſter, a little whelp. 

V:ſca, a cobweb. 

Preficies, perhaps it may ſignify a ſupply, or ſubſidy, given as a preſent, 

Strigo, to breathe, or reſt in work, to ſtop or ſtand ſtill, as oxen ſometimes do at plow in the 


middle of a furrow. | | 
(Naa) Conguiniſco 
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gans et conquiniſcens, et turundis pullos paſcit in tuguriolo 
ſerphorum pleno. 


Heſterna nocte cecidit terribiliſſima labes mantiſſa, quæ inlices 
omnes implevit. 


Sum humiliſſimus, &c. 


Conguiniſco, to duck the head, to bow or bend the body, to ſtoop. 

Turunda, a pellet of bread, dough, or paſte, where with capons are crammed, 

Serphus, a kind of vermine like an ant. 

Labes, a great fall, or paſh of rain or hail, &c. 

Mantiſſa, qu. manutenſa, eo quod manu porrigitur. Over-meaſure, advantage, the vantage 
or over-weight. The Welch call it /ſine. 

Inlex, inlices canales, gutters in ſtreets. 


As 


TS 


an * 
AN S ͤ 
TO THE 


EPISTLE in HARD LATIN, 


By DOCTOR SHERIDAN. 


— 


Doctiſſime Decane, 


OrBuM tabellarum methodium veſtrarum lagonopono me 
fermè affecit, quocirca hoſtire veſtræ reverentiæ gerras 
aggredior. Quid mea refert ſi uropygium abræ ignobilis fit 
læſum, ejuſmodi etenim mulieres plerumque ſunt exbuæ, atque 
rimarum non minus plenz quam excernicula, profectd non 
mihi injucundum foret ſi tu eſſes illi 1atraliptes> Si vero curam 
ſuſcipias, non abs re fuerit illius crotaphitas ambabus calide 
manibus fricare ne ſpiritus deficiant, atque inde porrò ad podicem 
deſcendens, poſtquam complutum aqua vitz feceris, applicueris 
| i emplaſtrum 


Porbus, Calidus, Serv. Formus a Segen: Kol. Orguor, aliter a forbo, vel forvs; i. e. fer- 
veo, hot, warm. | 

Tabella, a letter, or epiſtle. 

Metbodium, a trick, a cheat, a cunning fetch. 

Lagmapenos, a fretting to the gutts. 

Hyſtio, to recompenſe, to return like for like. 

Gerræ, hurdles, or twigs filled up with earth, for fortifying a place; gabions, 6c. 

Exbuz, tippling-goſlips, 

Excerniculum, a ſieve. 

latraliptes, a pbyſician or ſurgeon that cures by ointments and frictions. 


Crotaphite, the two muſcles that are in the temples. 
C:mplutus, weited all over. 
Callignumg 


* 
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emplaſtrum calligoni, mattiacarum tritarum, daucorum, ſuſli- 
tieteridis, gethyonum. Caveto interim ne tibi manus imbulbi- 
taverit, aut imbubinaverit, partiliter quandò prædicti ſpiritus 
urticam ſenſerit; ſed ne forſan obliviſcaris te moneo, ut pars 
crepidinis dorſi interior fit fiſſiculanda. Memini illius patrem 
ex inama plebis ruderatione gingrinatorem, lucuntes olim ven- 
didit, admodum fuit procellulus, eximius autem pilicrepus; ſed 
ſalaconem atque doſonem nimiùm ſe oſtendendo, minuit hanc 
gloriam quam exercitiis meruit. Si vis ut noſtra denuò amicitia 


inaleſcat, 
Calligonum, way-graſs, knot-graſs. 
Mattiace, [pile dict. quod præſtantiſſimæ apud Mattiacum Gans oppidum — 
Soap- balls, waſh-balls. 
Tritus, common, much uſed. 
Daucus, a kind of wild carrot. 


Suffutieteridis. As there is no ſuch word as this to be found in the common Dictionaries, it is 
imagined to have been coined by Doctor Sheridan, when he was writing this Letter, 
in order to amuſe and puzzle his Correſpondent : Or, if it be not too wild a conjectute, let 
us ſuppoſe the word to be thus divided, Suſſiti et Eridis; and then it may refer to the reſt of 
the ingredients of the plaiſter, and eſpecially to the ſevere poignancy of the onions, in the 
next and laſt article: And then, perhaps, the latter part of the ſentence may be thus 
paraparaſtically interpreted: You might apply to the part affected a plaiſter of knot-graſs, 
t common waſh ball, wild carrot, and among the reſt of the ingredients,” [for Tucoiſog 
ſignifies a Companion] “ by way of giving the whole a poignancy,” [for Eęis ſignifies 
a contention for victory] © you ſhould take care that a mixture of onion predominate 


& in the compoſition,” The word Urtica, in the following period, * to favour this 
conjecture. 


Gethyon, a kind of onions, hollow leeks. 

Imbulbits, to defile one's ſelf with any thing deteſtable. Vide Dictionary. 
Imbubino, to defile with any thing abominable, Vide Dict. 

Partiliter, particularly, with exactneſs or ſubtilty. 

Urtica, a nettle, or any tickling pain like the ſting of a nettle. 

Crepids, dorſi crepido, the rump. 

Fiſſiculandis, to be cleft, or cut open. 

Ruderatio, rubbiſh, 

Gingrinater, a piper or minſtrel. 

Lucuns, a kind of meat; or rather ſome baked thing ; a ſpice-cake, 
Pilicretus, a ball-player. 

Salacon, a great boaſter, who, being extremely poor, would be thought very rich, 
Doſe, a great promiſer, but who does nothing. 


Tnaleſca, 
3 
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inaleſcat, te mecum cras prandere prorito, habebis ſympinium 
vel applam vini non vulgaris abſque flocibus, cum cerviſia æquè 
pellucidum ac glæſum. Sæpiſſimè futabas in ædibus meis nequè 
unquam inanias, de quibus mentionem in epiſtola veſtra feciſti, 
in ulla noſtrarum conſpexiſti camerarum. Heſterno die nimiùm 
ambulando flegmine laboro, quod ex ſtomachi ventoſitate eveniſſe 
comperio, ideoque magnam git quantitatem, ut poſtico emur- 
muret, deglutire ſtatuo. 


18 


Sum tibi humillimus, &c. 
Manaco Maii 15 1732. | 


Inaleſco, ut Coaleſco, to grow together, to ſtick one to another. 

Prorito, to provoke, ſtir up, egg on. 

Sympinium, a kind of wooden veſſel for wine, uſed of old in their holy rites and divine ſer- 
vices; a ſtone-jug, or pitcher; a drinking-cup. 

Appla, ab ad et pleo, ut fit vas quod ſubinde impletur et depletur, — 2 kind of veſſel uſed at 
table. 

Flaces, pl. the dregs or lees of wine. 


Cerviſia, vel Cereviſia, Cerealis, wn, ale, beer, Ge. 

Futo, to blame or reprove. 

Glæſum, a kind of amber. 

Inaniæ, emptineſſes, cobwebs. N 
Flegmen, an inflammation or ſwelling in the legs, tired by over-much walking. 
Git, vel Gith, indecl. a kind of cockle, a ſmall ſeed, 

Poſticum, a back-door, 

Manacus, a month. 


End of Vor.ume VIII. 
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